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IMTftODUCTORY OBSERVAtlOKS. 



While Political Economists contend that the system of Absenteeism 
produces no ill effects on the prosperity of a country, ft will not, we (Jiink^ 
be denied by the most desperate theorist, that the expatriation of native 
talent causes a positive decrease in the great fund of national intellect. 
The man of many acres, bappil^i cannot remove these at will, Tbd lun- 
shine of his countenance may mvigorate and embellish the little system 
of which he is the centra; but the withdrawmqnt of its beams — tl^Ougb it: 
chill the current of social life — imprints no corresponding symptom of 
decay on the fair ikce of nature. — His plantations ancl h^ge-rpws, and 
com fields, flourish as greenly as though his fostering glance were upon, 
them: and it mav be, that the spell of his personal inilueni^e on so- 
ciety is maintained unbroken, by th^ n)ed)um pf sonie curipuily bon^( 
agent, or benevolent middle-man. 

But the ills atti^ndant on the emi^tlou of a h(ik(and man of geiiius,. 
are balanced by no such comfortable compensations. His Wealth lies 
in a small cpmpass; but it is indivisible, and must aocpmpany the pps- 
sessor. Re leaves no representative bdilndl, to cherish the blps^ms of 
literature, or cultivate the plants of sclenc^i which would have sprung up 
at bis bidding. A waste of weeds marks, the spot which he tnight have 
embellished in the domain of genius, and should a bi^adi of thi^ fra- 
grance which he calls forth in the scene of his selection, b^ wafted to 
that which be has abandoned, it can excite only a transient animation^ 
and comes but to ' waste its sweetness on the desert atr.' 

In truth, it is~a melancholy fact, that the talent for which this couptry 
is confessedly remarkable, seems tp drooo 'till it is transplant^, and has 
become as it were an exotic in the land wbkh. produced it. Like certain 
idle, but clever urchins at school, who never study their own lesson^ 
but who frequently perform the task of a dull or favourite comf>an>op ; 
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2 Introductory Observations. 

our writers spare no pains to contribute to tbe literary wealth of England 
and Scotland, while they quite overlook the just claims of their own country. 

We may be told that we make a distinction without a difference, and 
that a community of interests, and therefore of glory, exists between the 
three countries, m the gpreat body of British literature. This is some com- 
fort: — ^but if Ireland be indeed a wing of this triple edihce, it resembles, 
we fe^ but too much, those des^Hed suites of apartments, in some old 
French chateau^ which present-rin a succession of wild corridors and un» 
furnished saloons — a dreacy contract to the splendpurs that are lavished 
on some more favoured part of the mansion*. 

This unequal distribution of intellectual wealth, has, we confess, ap- 
peared to us at times a greater national calamity, than the comparative 
mferioritv of our funded capital ;*^and had Ireland the full benefit of iier 
birth«rigtit in the former, we, for. one, should not repine at her forfeiting 
all interest in the transactions of Change-alley and the Share-market ft is 
for the same reason, th§t in viewing the groups whp daily leave this coun- 
try, Qureyg has often strayed froQi the bloajte^l possessor of thousands, 
with his equipages and retinue, to some humble owner of a ^rnall valise, — 
haply with silver eye-glass, a rusty black coat, and a countenance 

" Sicklied o*er with the pale cast of thought" 
We have noted him slowly pacing the deck, or hanging over the vessel's 
^e,— -taking no part in the bustle of embarkation — but returning from 
the unmeanmg dm of his empty-headed betters, and drawing from his 
pocket fL dog-enured volume, from which his eye has only wandered, to 
dwell fqr a pioment on the dark wave, or distant mountains. — At leneth, 
hunte^ ai)d pointers, and barouches, are safely stowed, — the vessel is 
linder weigh — and, as we have turned from the contemplation of such a 
scene, we nave mourned the departure of the obscure son of genius, while 
the loss of the " man of opulence,'' with that of hi§ liveried menials tQ 
,lxK>t, has not caused a sigh to escape us. 

Had the Athenian mind been decomposed by the undue preponderance 
of the centrifugal power which causes trie dispersion of Irjsh talept, — ^the 
age of Pericles h&d never existed I Can i^ then be matter pf surprise, that 
die sum of our national literature is so disproportionate to that of the 
ilbter countries ; — and is it, above all^ wonderful, th^t in Periodical wri- 
ting, we should liave produced absolutely nothing? This fact being ad- 
mitted — ^we leaye to others, the task of speculating pn the many causes, 
which, in addition to the one above stated, have tended to produce it: — 
neither shall we philosophize on those correctives which may be loolced for 
in the influence of legislative acts, or political institutions. We invQ)ce s^ 
higher tribunal even than that, to which Blackstone, by a bold figure of 
speech applied the epithet of "omnipotent!"— We appeal, for a remedy, 
to the energy of P(ib|ic opinion ! 

With all her disadvaiftages, ^here is i^p doubt that Irelaud still ppss^ses 
a vast stock of intellectual resources — surely fcur more than sufficient to fur- 
nish materials for a periodical work of the highest character. We are ene- 
n^ies to the cant of even national egotism ; but public spirit is a very dif- 
ferent thing; and we are convinced Uiat if we assert — modestly but firm- 
ly-^-our ' legitimate claims no^ on|y to Irish, but to Br'tish support, we 
shall speedily retrieve the ground which we have lost in the department of 
periodical literature. 

With this object, and in this spuit^ the present work has been underta- 



Corinaa,^ 3 

ken. Had we not befoie our eyea the salutary fear of a long proloeue* 
we could dwell here with pleasure on the liberal encouragement which it 
has already met with — and on the profound sense of obligation, entertain- 
ed by the Editor towards individuals, and the public generally. 

The 6rst number oi the Magazine of Ireland must now speak for 
itself — and though we do not flatter ourselves that it will start into life 
armed against every 8haft-^<we trust, like the myrtle which Minerva pre- 
sented to the Athenians, it will strike deep root^ and gather around it 
the founders of a New Academy. 



CORlNNA^-BY L. E. L. 



She Btood alone ; but on her every eye 
Dwelt in mate ravishnMnt ^ her long bladi hair 
Flew loose upon the gale, bat half confin'd 
By the light veil and wieaths of braided roae. 
Shading her boiom*8 matchloM ivory. 
And fell opon the lyre/like hyadntha 
Twin'd fandfally aioond ; apenaveshade 
Wai on the brightneaa of her deep blae eyes. 
When the sweet tendemess of woman's glance 
Softened the minstieFs fire that spaiUed there.— 
The song arose ; it was jast soch a strain 
The soft Erato wakes, when she woald smg 
Of loveliness and love by scnrrow shaded ; 
Her voice (the syren's is not sweeter, when 
She breathes her mosic to calm modnlight seas,) 
Was fraught with tender feelings, and called forth 
An answering harmony within the heart ; 
And even when it ceased, the listner*s ear 
Thrill'd with its wild and witching melody. 
She stood* like some feir creature of the skies. 
In mild anconscioas beanty, and her eyes 
Sank to theb timid station on the ground : 
Her cheek was delicately pale; but when 
They placed the laurel crown upon her brow. 
Her fece was manded by a burning btush. 
Bright, beantifel, like Summer's glowing eve. 
Such as young Psyche woce^ when love first taught 
His own sweet language* 
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OK A SLfiEPiNO dHILD,— BY L.E.L. 



Hem iUBOcmit, h&w hemtiM thy al«^p! 
Sweet ote, 'tiA peac« aMd joy to gaz6 tiatliee ! 
Thy n/mmtr «portt, thy doodlesf gaiety, 
Aie btoabM in thmiber ; but there fingen still 
A ernUe vlftn thy Uf^, ike the young day« 
Flmgiog iu Mnfight o'er the fattlf blown reee ; 
'Thy Uughing eye* are closed, while the dark laah 
Rettt oo thy dimpled cheek, where health has shed 
Its liTeUest carnation ; unconfin'd 
Like golden clusters, shadowing thy hce. 
Thy chestnut curls tjrine round thy little ami. 
Half hidden hy the yi e le ts, which breathe 
Their fragrance o'er thy head ; thy mowy brow 
Is clear and open as a ahadeless sky : 
There are no records there to tell of griefe. 
That came like blights in spring, or winter storms 
Of tortured feelings, withering cares and joys. 
Whose end was bitterness, but here are Ibimd 
Pure innocence, and lore^ and happiness. 



LINES,- BY I..E.L.* 



She kneels by the grave wfaetc her lover skrepi^. 
With a cypKSft and rose she has cfo*n*d it ; 

And there her lonely Tigil keeps, 
While the moonlight beams sunound ic 

Her hair is loose to the chill night gale ; 
No more with spring flowers she'll braid it : 

Her dark eyo.is dim, her cheek is pale- 
Sorrow can swiftly fade it. 

She has knelt by that grave for many a day ^ 
Mom and even utill found her beside it. 

Soon will that mourner be past away— 
Her grief, the cold grave will hide it. 

Her spring t>f youth was fkir for a while» 
And thifk (he dark cloud came o'er it ; 

When (met die blight checks the rose's smile, 
Where is the spell to restore it T 



• The Poems by L. E. L. are from a volume of Poems, by the ftdr and talented author 
of '«The Impiovisatiice" and "Troubadour," printed in 1621, but only partially circulated. 
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A DiTBIOnS CASt. 



Whatever may be said to the contrary, it cannot be correct, • that the 
dmple effort to render oncS self agreeable, is, the only means necessary to* 
be used ; the desire alone constitutni? the whole art of pleasing. I am the 
more incredulous, as a worthy friend of mine, has tried this good natured 
plan so longi and so little to the purpose, that mstesKi of makmg any pro- 
gress, he » pretty generally considered lo be a very disagreeable fellow. 

From his own acknowleclgement, 1 am convinc^, there are many re- 
qunites necessary, not merely to secure applause, but ordinary respect 
and civility in company. 

Thomas Melbume had one general sweeping recommendation in cer- 
tain chdes— he had been in the army, — a Captain in a Militia regiment, 
and was considered by himself, if not by others, to have seen something 
of Ibe world, though not much service ; having been quartered ftom time 
to time fn several country towns* He was likewise convinced that he 
khew something of hdman nature, for he was long in the recruiting ser- 
vice, i^hidi ^ves a great insight into character. Many have thought him 
too ceremonious hi his ma'nner, as he was punctilious m all that respect- 
ed the drawitig^room« His father having spent many years abroad, was 
of the ^ood old school^ and acquhed all the points and etiqtiette essential 
in formmg the complete gentleman. He impressed those points ;k> firmly 
by precept and example on the Captain, that our hero was never to be ta- 
ken off his guard, and some said, appeared never to be off parade. He 
had also imbibed iVom the same much respected source, a most exalted idea 
of die fair sex, whose honour he preferred beyond the attraction of their 
charms. He was elated therefore sooner than any other man, at the sight 
of a fine woman ; in much the same manner, he became intoxicated at 
l3ie mess^ generally before the cloth was removed, which was attributed 
to the sight of the decanters. His warmth or his weakness ever con- 
tribuCrng to the conviviality of the society he was in, was sufficient gra- 
tification to his natural good temper and politeness, and he was too fond 
of good humour, not to contribute towards it, even by becoming the 
subject of it, to the great amusement of his ft'iends. — Yet he has as- 
sured me that all this profited him nothing ; a sense of mortification and 
disappomtment ahvays following him. He has studied and copied, to 
no purpose, the manner of others who were admired, told their jokes, 
sang dieir songs, imitated all their little ways: notwithstanding which, 
he remained unsuccessfhl, and was treated with insufferable neglect. 

Every body may have, in the course of their lives, felt embarrassed at 
a large dinner table, where much conversation is going on, and the 
difficulty of abstracting themselves, or not possessing sufficient nerve, 
or voinbility to preserve them on such occasions from the horrors of silence. 
It was the Captain's ill fate to be ever in a state of distraction, between 
the activity of his mind, the watchfulness of hb ear, and the slumbering 
nature of his attention, the whimsical effect of this absence of manner, 
exposed him continually ; for his reply to any question, would be the echo 
frequently of somebody at the remote end of the room, and once, he has 
thought It nearly cost nim his liberty. 

A friend of our hero's was paying his addresses to a young lady. The 
Captam was taken one day to dme at her house^ and the young lady and 
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her shier were left with the two gentlemen, by the rest of the family, after 
dinner. It very soon happened, that the Captain's friend withdrew with 
the young lady to the window, and left our hero chatting beside her sister. 
The Captain could distinctly overhear the tender, warm addresses of his 
friend, though it was a mere whisper:— the soft and sweetly extorted pro- 
mise, — ^her yielding sounded irresistable — ^so reluctant-^yet so expressive 
and tender. — Who will not believe in the power of sympathy ? The Cap- 
tain involuntarily seized the sister's hand — he pressed it — still listening — 
but transposing what he heard,->-and while inflamed with all his friend's 
ardour, tried to speak at the passage of the steam boats, opera dancing, 
^c. — ^but, still lending his vigilance to what was passing in the window, 
his entire attention was absorl^,— «the eiyotions of the neighbouring cou-* 
pie labouring in his breast. Overcoming all his usual habits of polite 
reserve, he was raising the lady's hand to his lips, — when the action 
fbr a moment was suspended, and our hero was roused from his reverie, by 
a sound box oh the ear — ^his companion vanishing in an uproar of laughter* 

The Captain complains of impertinence and ill-breedings which is call-* 
ed "being pleasant," though it is always much below regulation manners* 
Such treatment would render others miserable, but the Captain's mind 
was tranquil, and never ruffled by feelings of resentment; his self com- 
placency furnished him with as good ground for happiness^ as most philo-* 
sophicai nostrums; correcting the effect of every evil levelled at hia breast, 
which could only find there, mat they missed their aim, and found a tomb. 
Still he felt happy whenever the regiment got the rout, and went into new 
quarters, where he hoped to find a more favourable impression amongst 
new tried friends. At length there was peace, his regiment was disbanded « 
and he betook himself to a country life, and study. The Captain was far 
from being of an unsocial turn, and would not have preferred this seclu- 
ded and solitary life, but from necessity. Every body, in due time, falls 
in love; and some ladies and gentlemen, frequently; some only once in 
their lives; others more persevering, perhaps occasionally, while the Cap- 
tain, after this natural custom, often, we might say habitually complied 
with this instinct, whenever occasion offered. But some impertinent En- 
sign, or some direct refusal, always marred his hopes, or stood in the way 
of his happiness. He therefore cultivated quiet literary pursuits, reading 
books that the librarian of the adjoining village imagined were never to be 
read, — until at length, the whole stock of the circulating library became a 
mere '< tiffin" to the Captain's greedy and voracious taste. 

The Captain's love of literature awakened great enthusiasm, which led 
him in conversation to express himself with all his usual warmth. One 
day he declared to a lady, he would rather be the author of *< She Stoops 
to Conquer," than have £30,000, that is (correcting himselO I have more 
respect for the deceased author, than for the living possessor of that sum. 
He saw the lady blush, for she had only ten t/umsand pounds, — she was 
greatly offended. But he discovered she was vindictive and disagreea- 
ble. — ^So in his turn, he " cut her dead." 

It would be tedious to follow the Captain through all the various abor- 
tive means he vainly used to obtain the good opinbn of his friends and 
acquaintances. To no purpose he assented, admired, and obliged, sacri- 
ficea his own opinion, or adopted another's. Since be relinquished his 
red coat, matters grew worse. He found he lost some of his attractions in 
the ball-room. Having fallen into the ranks he seemed not to survive the 
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fall. There are facts which we meet with, in our enquiries on any subject, 
that dieck our pursuit, and seem to cast a doubt on all our previous know- 
ledge. Now the Captain's case presents this obstacle to all theories on 
the art of nleasing. Free (rem ^at matured selfishness called the ^* old 
soldier;** admitted to be a very polite man; — he never punned, seldoni 
swore, was always well dressed, engrossed no more than his share in con-* 
Tersation, and for a man he was amiable: yet, I could never explain or ob- 
serve what disqualification or awkwardness exposed him frequently to de-» 
rision, and deprived him of praise, due certainly, to his merit. It was 
not owing to a certain weakness in his character, not to be discerned al- 
wa^. — Could it arise yrom the Iqfsofhis nose which was more apparent i 



' Advantages to he derived from the cultivation of the Tritoma Uvaria 
in the South of Ireland ; tit a letter addressed to John Wilson Croker\ 
Esq. first Secretary to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. By 
the Rev. S. Hans Shane, L. L. D. Cork. 

To John Wilson Croker, Esq* 

Sir, 

Knowing the interest which you have taken ibr a long period in the af- 
fairs of Ireland, and your anxiety to forward any plan which promises to 
promote the welfare of this portion of the united kmgdom. I have taken 
the liberty of inclosing to you, the results of an interesting discovery, 
which I trust at no distant time may prove of advantage to the Navy of 
Great Britain, to the independent resourses of the country, and the pros- 
perity of Ireland. 

Having been aware that a substance which might furnish sails and cord- 
age for the navy, at a moderate cost, and of a more durable nature than 
those already in use, has long been a desideratum with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. And having understood that the Phormium Tenax, or <' new 
Zealand flax," has been recommended to the attention of their Lordships, 
as a plant, the cultivation of which, was worthy of their Lordships encou- 
ragement and patronage, as it promised to afford a material for the sails 
and rigging of ships, of much greater strength than either the flax or hemp 
of Europe; but being at the same time, fully satisfied that the Phormium 
Tenax cannot be cultivated as a general crop in the climates of England or 
Ireland, without affording to it that protection from the frosts of winter, 
which must counterbalance the advantages to be derived from its natural- 
ization ; I have ventured to submit through you, to their Lordship's consi- 
deration, the result of experiments on a plant of the same genus, which, 
possessing a different constitution from the Phormium Tenax, may be pro- 
bably found to be the long sought-for material, and of which, it may not 
be too much to say, that if recommended by their Lordships to the atten- 
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tkm of the government of Ireland, will not only be the means of opening a 
rich vien of wealth to the province of Munster, but of adding strength to 
those '< wooden walls," to which under the direetion of a wise ProviwAce, 
we owe mooh of oar commercial prosperity and national glory. 

Tho plant to which 1 allude, and on which, accurate experiments have 
been now made, (1 believe for tlie first time) is the Tritoma Uvaria, of 
which Curtis, in his Botanical Afagazine, (Vol. 20, page 758) says, " the 
*^ Tritoma Uvaria is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, cultivated in our 
*^ gardens since the year 1707, blooms in autumn, but will not bear the 
" ^ts of our English winter without protection from the cold.'' 

However true this assertion of Mr. Curtis may be with respect to tb^ 
climate of England, yet, the Tritoma Uvaria has become perfectly domes- 
ticated in Ireland, and is now to be found in abundance in almost every 
gentleman*s garden in the county of Cork, where it is exposed to all the 
variations of our climate, and where it may be seen flourishmg without ex^ 
perieocing the slightest injury (torn the sun of summer, the rains of au- 
tumn, or the frosts of winter; and in which, although only considered 
since its introduction into this country, as an ornament to the parterre and 
pleasure ground of the cultivator, yet has now, although a stranger and of 
foreign birth, given hopeful promise tP become a naUiralized bepefector 
of our native land. 

The claims of the Tritoma Uvaria to the attention of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and to the patronage of the Irish Government, are:— First,-^ 
that the fibre of this flax is stronger than the fibre of the hemp of 
flax, hitherto cultivated in Europe. The firbres of the Tritoma, ap- 
pear to be of two kinds ; the one which may be called the wiry Jibre, as 
in specimen. No. d,* seems to possess even in the untwisted state a pe- 
culiar degree of strength; — submitted to sudden tension, a, single fibre 
will be found to give a ringing sound, like that emitted from a fibre of In- 
dian weed, or silk worm's gut, when undergoing the same operation. Tho 
secondary fibres seem to resemble raw silk in colour and softness, but are 
appazentlv of a much stronger quality, as in thread, No. 3. lliese two 
kinds of fibre are easily seperable from each other, as the leaf of the Tri<^ 
toma contains few of the former, and these placed on its outer edges, 
while a great proportion of the whole plant is made up of the latter, ioined 
together by a green pulpy matter, from which thev are easily detachable*— 
S^ndly ; — ^the quantity of flaxen fibre afforded oy the Tritoma, is gr^ates 
in prop(»tion to the weight of the peen plant, than that i^orded by codh 
mon hemp. The leaves within which the fibre of the Tritoma Is contained, 
measure generally from three to three and a half feet, and on plants q| 
6Hir years old may be reckoned about sixteen in number. 

From the rapid encrease of the root-shop^s, or off-'SctJts of the Tritoma, 
the fecility of its propagation may be easily deduced ; while the produq* 
tiveness ol the plant its^f, and ite capabilities of yielding flaic,. appear ta 
be so great in proportion to the surface pf the grouna oocupiea in it^ 
growth, thai the calculation of the produce mijght call up the smile of mt 
credulity on the features of those, who have not contemplated the produce 
of a single planti aiid measured the acre of ground on whigh it grew. On ^ 



* Spscimmsef theilsx ia the untwisted and iwiited stste, were i|iclosed wiU| this (ett^t 
toMr. Cfoker. 
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very moderate computation, an acre of land, planted wRh off-4etJB cf th^ 
Tritoma Uvaria, would, oa the second year's growth, yield a produce of 
fibre double of that yielded by either the common Aai[ or heinp; on the 
fourth and fiAh years, a two-fold of tliis produce might be expected^ nor 
can the writer of thtf letter conjecture what might be the surprising re-^ 
turns to the cultivator after the plants had arrived at full maturity and 
vigour. 

Thirdly, the Tritoma Uvaria requires neither an annual sowing nof 
planting^ as do hemp and flax in Europe, the seeds of which, call for at 
great expenditure of national wealth. When once planted, all replacing 
of Uie Tritoma Uvaria on the same soil ceases : the weeding or cleansing ^ 
the ground, together with the coRection of its luxuriant leaves in the com- 
mencement of Winter, seem the only marks of attention which it demands 
from the agriculturist for all the rich treasures which it is calculate to af- 
ford him. 

Fourthly, the Tritoma Uvaria is not affected by the moisture or dryness 
of climate. The leaf appears fit for cutting, or rather pulling, in Novem- 
ber, and earlier if necessary. The plant having flowered in August, and 
the seed on the €ower stalk being ripe in the beginning of October. This 
period jeems the fittest for the performance of the double operation of 

§ulliiig the leaves, and collecting the seed, (which in moderately wann 
luBuaeiB is found to be sufficiently abundant,) the place of which, even in 
case of failure, can be amply supplied by the root-shoots oi off-sets which 
are produced in such numbers as (o answer the most rapid propagation of 
ihe plant, that the cultivator may require. Nor from all the experiments 
that have been made, can any apparent diflferenoe be discovered in the 
leaves of the plant during the mouths of September, October and No- 
vember, except the ripening of the seed, and the decay of the flower 
stalk ; during these Uiree months, the plant seems to wait with unalterable 
patience for the convenience of man, who may at any period of that time, 
approach and r^p the advantages which it offers. On the other hand the 
cultivation of hemp and flax requires much watchfulness, care and experi- 
ence m the agriculturist/ to ascertain the proper period for pulling' theni 
from the field, and committing them to the sleep-pond. His ignorance bf 
one of these points, may, in moist seasons, occasion the disappointment of 
his hopes, at the very moment he had calculated on repayment for his 
toil. It is well known that even the delay of a single day may occasion 
serious Iosq to the cultivator of common flax in the performance of those 
operations, as should wet weather set in at the time when this delicate 
plant is fitted to be taken from the ground, in the short space of a night, 
a fatal disease attacks the whole crop, known to the farmer by the name of 
^* Firing," being, as has been commonly supposed, the eflects of a blight 
by limning, but which is in reality occasioned by a fungus or mushroon), 
attadiing itself to the stem of the flax, and from its power of attracting 
the oxigen of Uie atmosphere, destroys the fibre of the flax, causing the ap- 
pearance of small burnt spots on the stem of the plant, from which appear- 
ance it is probable the vulgar unistake respecting the nature of firing has 
taken its rise. 

Fifthly, die Tritoma Uvaria seems capable of cultivation in every variety 
of soil, from the morass to the mountain, and hence appears pecuhariy 
fitted for the province of Munster. The frequent, but hitherto unsucces^- 
Ittl attempts made to introduce the cultivation of common flax, and con-* 

c 
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1^00^110(7 die lium nuMMrfiMitMe foneiiHf mlo Ibe 8oa& of bcUnd, as it 
b^ l)9fa afiect94 in One Nortb is wortby of alteQliim, a» Ike faifaite of 
these attempts app^iesUy proceed from a caiiae which the eultiTalioB of 
tjb^ Tritoma mi^t iem<yre* The Idmim tmtaitmmiafi or common flax, 
tequires ^ high)^ mamired aad deep aoil, it roots stciokiQg disectly down^' 
w^> aod Sfsntog out fm of those lateral fibres, by which manv other 
plants derire nourishment from the surrounding earth. Hence in the pio* 
if'mcQ of Ulster, a qrop of flsY is tDvarbblv town after tike csop of poiuoes 
9r turnips, in pseparing the groaod for wnich, mudi mannie has been ex* 
pend^, oAen with a view c$ contributing to the luxunaot growth of their 
l^ore potable supcesaor the flax. 

The priKJ^ioe of 9caffiii^ cr burning the surface of the ground, (in order 
to prop^re a^hes as a OMUuise for potatoes) as ako the covering of the land 
witb a Ught coat pf calcarious sand instead of manure, (practices which 
prevail in mauy parts of the province of Munster) however they may 
a£K>i!d a good CTQj^ of potatoes, and even a tolerable produce of wheaA, on 
the foUpwing year, yet appear not calculated to deepen the ground suffi* 
ciently ifbr the roots of flax, which, when sown under such ctieumstances, 
feems only to come forth to a languid eiiistence, to be short and stunted, 
aa if ccpmitted to an unftaendly soil. ]^ut in the cultivation of the Ti ito- 
ma, the necessity of these pnM:;ti<^s is aivoided ; a fitid ooce planted with 
its 10^^ is for ever inured ugainst a farther shallowing of the sott, amere 
turning up of ^e sunoundiag earth in Spiiug» apf^ars all the laboor ne- 
c^swy fo^ the cttkiy^on of the Tciton»a V varia. 

ftcjspecting the i^UuM qufilities of ^m flax, another oircttnatance de- 
seifves to b^ meutioned, (the tibaoiute certainty el which, ahhough not yet 
corroborated by direct experiment, yet may bie foiriy conciuded from ano- 
Ic^cal reasoning on the natural histoiY, of the other two plants, of which 
we have been tpeakiug, the flax a^d hemp cultivated in Europe) namely, 
that the Trltomatic fibre is ku perishable when expoted to the action of 
continued iK^tttre« thau the $bre of either of these so generally valued 
materials. 

k is well knqwn t^at in the processes of dreatinff, or rather in the treat- 
ment of thes^ two pUnta i^r removal from the §tk& to the sleep»pond, 
a great degree of vig^ance. is necessary to ascertain the precipe period when 
a check should be given to tbeformenting process, as also the time vifhen the 
sepeiation of the fi^ frogi the pMi, (a process accomplished by grassing the 
flax) tball have becmi folly at em, an overnight of 48 houm may cause irre- 
part^f^ injurj in the fonder cate ; whSe a delay of little more time i^ay 
disser^ it in the latter. It hs^ also been proved in a former part of this 
letter, that t^e common flax is liable, to he afieeted by a most destructive 
oisease from the continuance of moist weather at the period of ripening. 
Now tne.Tntoma Uva^ia can he proved to have been dimged with raifM for 
'whole months, a|id yet to have retained its fibre totally uninjured. Du- 
ring the Autumn of the year ISC^, the writer of this letter witnessed the con- 
firmatio^i of this fact, as well in the Botanic Gardens of Gork, as in the plea- 
sure glands of Thomas Rochfort, Esq* of Garrets-town, ro the county of 
Cork ; in both of which, the plants of the Tritoma appeared perfectly heal- 
thy, after having been drenched by. teven weeks of almost oociUnned rain, 
at a tin^ when w crop was folly ripe for the sickle : and the only difierence 
observed by Mr. Hare, (the ingenious gardener of Mr. Rochfort, by vidiom 
fhe present specimens of the Tritoma have been fitted for die spinning 
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wheel,) waS) tbat the friahU hftd libt bete dUe lo perfect tlieir teed «i early 
as ia oriier leis homid aeasons^ wUle (he leaves in which the iilve isgoik 
taiBcd, had not lift the latter ^d of October given more thiaii usual sjxAp- 
tODis of decay. Now rcasoaiog^ andildgically oo th^ uatulul histories of the 
lioum UsitatisninmD, and the TritoiHa Uvaria, it would appear a very £iif 
conchisio*, that the fibre of the latter must be leis peormeable by wlUer, (haa 
those of the former, and henc^ the superior value of the Tritoma, as a m^ 
terial for the sails and corda^ of our shippii^g;. But let it be remiembeced» 
that it ii not OB aCcbunt of its valite in anftwenng this piirpose alone, that 
^Tritomalayaclaim to the attention of the Gkyvernment of Ireland* Hie 
iar of the Tritoma seetes a^ble of befaig maiiufactured into cloth of 
^ finest and most durable texturd^ protnisinf to require lltUe aid firt>ili 
the bfeaoher to render it of the cleartet white^ whik the polish on th« 
surfiuse of even the raw material might induce us to look for itk the mann^ 
foetured substance, a dodi between the two beautiful fabrioks of Da- 
mask and Satin. But to wh4t condusioa haVe we nOw arrived? Whj, 
to the dibering foct, that we haVe before us in the cUUivadob of thd 
Trtoma, ^tue promise of a domestic manufocture which shall afibrd to 
the iodastrious members of cverr cottage in MutiMer, profitable and 
healthfiil employnient, which holds out a sure rewahi (Or active exertion* 
A rewaitf iiMependent of the fluctuatii^ changes of annual seed,' ple^ 
caiiohs weather, or limited conmimption, whibh proftnises to cover our wiM 
heaths and mouutains with a profitable verdure, aikd to atinmliite their 
abm^it at wild uMUntanti to those virtuous exerl^nil, whidh mdy ena* 
ble them to procure for themselves and their families, the comforts atad tie« 
cessaries of life, and to elevate themselves and their children to the rank of 
members of civilized society. - - 

It is to domestic manufacture^ that the province of Munster must ulti- 
mately look forward as its harbinger of greatness^ prosperity, and peace. — 
It iBfaUe to suppose that any single act of the most paternal government, 
can instantaneously cure all the enTs diider which the South of Ireland has 
for centuries laboured, and must continue to labour, until Ireland shall 
have obtained employment for her population. By suqh employment can 
peace be restored tor our distracted (Country *-^By such etnployment shall the 
lips of the demagogue, and the disturber of public quiet, ble silerfoed, and 
when the tiihe ^M\ come, that the indhstry of its inhabitants shall be fairly 
requited^ when the labouring poor man shi^l be able to earn a sdfficieticf 
of wholesome, thoogH most' homely food, for himself and his family, a 
waha oovering^ by day, and a dry bed by night Then may. the inhabi- 
tants of MUaster expect to reap thosd advaiSages df dimate and of soil, 
with wbidh the beneficence of the creiUor hath so amply enriched them.* 

An adequate repayment for latoui-, woiild, in a short time« introduce a 
taste among the peasantry for the cdnveniencies of hfe, of which at present 
tbef seem totalW unconscious, and cheer their lainds from that state of 
desponding carelessness, which is the firtiitfol parent of toe m«ay of their 
erimes. A Kvcfy iBterest in the aictual prosperity of the country should 
quickly follow, feeling^ conscieus, that kReness and intettiperaBce should 
hate power to sink Uiem lower in the seale of society, (a trtith which they 
seem at present pi^u^icatlly to deny) they would become sober and cautious, 
and would gradually aspire to the attainment of property. Property fairly 
eblabed^ has a natural tendency to prtKMce obedie nce to those laws which 

* I'hii merdy ap|iUet to the wiget paid in the couotry. 
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have beed enacted 'for the prefenratkm of social rights, and to indace iis^ 
owner to seek for peace, as well on his own account as for society at large. 

Finally, the industry of theproTioce of Munster sufficiently rewarded, 
ttnd jndiciously directed, could not fail to bring about such an order of 
dimss, that religion, speaking generally, would 1^ regarded, honesty prac- 
ttced, and sobriety honored, in those very districts, where midnight rapine, 
assassinations and turbulence have prevailed so long to our national dis- 
gr%ce ; where, instead of reckless extravagance at one time, and emacia^ 
ting want at another; instead of the wild and fanciful dreams. of that mi- 
raculous prosperity which the ignorant and visionary may have expected in 
a moment by tlie convulsions of empires ; histead of these phrenzied arts 
of lawless violence, the bare mention of which, outrages the feelings of hu- 
manity, the naturally cheerful and patent inhabitants of this part of the 
country would retire to scenes of domestic quietness. Feats and pastimes, 
productive of health and cheerfulnses, should succeed to the demoniac prac^ 
tices of nightly bumines, abduction and murder, and the South of this beau« 
leous and fertile island become a land of security, prosperity, and peace. 

Had professional avocations permitted me, I should have appeared per- 
sonally at their Lordship's boara, to present the specimens which I have 
now the honor of inclosing to you Sir, as their honorable Secretary. But 
I feel confident, that in thus entrusting the proofs of this valuable disco* 
▼ery to your care, to be laid before Uie Lords of the Admiralty, I am 
committing them to the hands of a gentleman^ who is actuated no less by 

frinciples of zetd for the service of the navy, than zeal for the interests of 
reland. 



SBPOST OF THE BOARD OT ADMIRALTY COMMUNICATED TO THE RIV. S. HATIS SLOa!VE, 
BY THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY.* 



Navy Office, 2nd January^ 1824. 

^ We have received Mr. Barrow*8 letter of the 24th Ultimo, 
** transmitting for your consideration and operation, tlie accompanying ob- 
** servations from the Rev. S. Hans Sloane, of Cork, on the cultivation &c. 
** of a plant called " Tritoma Uvaria," together with specimens of the 
^' same, and we request you will inform the Lords Commissioners of the 
'' Admiralty, that the observations respecting hemp and flax, are founded 
** upon experience and well known facts ; and if the virtues atttributed to. 
*' the Tritoma by Mr. Sloane, are well founded, it must be considered pre^ 
*^ ferable to hemp and flax, particularly as relating to its cultivation ; but 
" the application of it to the manufacture of sail-cloth and cordage, and a 
<' trial of it when so manufactured, can alone prove how far Mr. Sloane's 
*^ expectations are likely to be realized, 

** The harshness in the feel of the Tritoma specimens, is un- 
'' promising, and we doubt whether it will take tar. It appears upon a 
*< trial of the Tritoma fibre, and the fibre of the Russian hemp, that the 
'* latter is the strongest ; but if Mr. Sloane will send a sufficient quantity to 

* The letter on Tritotna UT&ria, and the Report from the i^dmiralty, Laye been commu- 
nicated by the Rev. S. Hans. Sloane. 
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«' the Naral officer at Haulbowline, for conveyance to Plymouth, some 
^ cordi^ may be made, in order to ascertain more correctly its strength 
*f and its fitness for Naval purposes.*' 



THE SOXG OF MIRIAM. 



Ye dftugliten of Urnel rejoice ! 

Undimned be the beam of each eye, 
And kmd be your mirth, 'till its voice 

la the momitun-hallff wake a reply! / 
Till your gladness, the heav^ shall have told. 

From the first to the red setting ray ; 
For the slaves of the crownless Egyptian are cdd. 

And tlte dread One hath tiinmpli'd lo-day ! 

The diead One, who walk'd in a cloud. 

Directing your day-path from shame. 
And at night o*er your desert track glow'd. 

In a fiur flashing pillar of flame. 
Who hush*d the wild beating of fear. 

That broke on your white bosom's sleeps 
And chariot and charger, and rider and apear; 

Hurl'd down to the depths of the deep* 

His mercy hath broken yonr chain. 

His promise hath lighted your way. 
His strong hand the foeman hath slain. 

And lifted us up from decay ; 
Then wake the glad rolce of your souls. 

And pour out the song of your lore. 
To the sephyr that roams, and the billow that rolls. 

And the heaven that brightens above. 



J. A.S. 



THE SUICIDE. 



A few days ago I received from a quondam College acquaintance, now 
in London, the letter from which the following is an extract — it needs but 
little comment — it speaks for itself. 

" By the oye, speaking of the black mare, poor B , of Mag- 
dalen, is on— blew his brains out a few days ago — he road a famous 
black mare at Cambridge, you remember, and a bold horseman he was — 
he left us oddly enough at College, and went abroad, and when he 
** came back, eave ua alV the go bye, on town — he was always a queer fel- 
" low, especially after the death of • ♦—they say that he * •— E • *, who 
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*^ jpicks ^ aH KMti of oddtliivgf, g«f« im « pitpe^ of tenet dfat ivlkr 
«* found in ki^desk ^ day 8ifte# kit dtkik — I €6ni know wlMit to mabo of 
<* them but as you are a poet, I tend tbem tei yo«r. — He was a detil of a 
** fool to shoot himself, that B— ->: for he was a fine looking fellow, and 
** had plenty of money, and half the girls in town were dying in love for 
** him. — Dont forget the Greyhound, like a good fellow, and 1^ sure to** — 
Poor Edward ! your moan was soon made by the companion of your 
youth — I saw him about a year ago, and an altered man indeed he was, 
I annex the unfinished ?erses wluch my sporting correspondent could 
*^ make nothing of ;** to me they have told muck ; they have one merit at 
least, they are true to nature; ttiey exhibit a Ikkhful picture of the mind 
of the unhappy man, and they teack an awAil kssoB. — ^Young, talented, 
and accomplished, as he was, with every advantage of person and of for- 
tune, one would have deemed his course through lifo, a path strewed witk 
flowers. — What was his fate?-*>A miaeraUe oiist^nco ■ a fearful end.— 

I stand upon t£e brink of life, slid look 

Into the dark and fiubomless abjM, 

The world U shadows— are they shadows, thoM 

The awfiil Forms that seem to beckon ma 

To leap from life into their elements — 

A solem feeling, not of fear« bat awe 

Mingled with longing, steals into my souL 

— A captive from my childhood, I have been 

Chain^ in the fetters of mortality. 

Passions, and hopes, and (ears, and earthly longings ; 

And I hare struggled fiercely, — ^but in vnm i 

Dashing my prisoned spirit 'gainst the Um 

That shat me fitom the freedom which I sooght. 

—Bright forms hare crossed my path^ with UhAm e( light 

Immortal in their beauty; as it weM^ 

And I have hail'd their coming firon aiur, 

As'thesad watches of the ni^ hails meAing, 

And ^r"ff him fmm tho dsiknwii t H!Mi^! \^*^ pnnnd 

Unto the coming light, and when we met. 

We took sweet counsel, as it were together. 

How we might pass thro' life without a tear, 

I would I might forget those passagee— 
I would I might forget myself to stone : 
Or sleep and dreanr ito t b trt it may not be 
When my Kds close, come sad and shadowy fonns, 
llie race whose dwelfing ia in gloom, come focth 
And ioeh wifli silent step aMxnd my ocMsb, 
Makingrthe darimew poptohna iHth hortwS 

1 wander 1 am wanderkig ftott my tnij 

I wilTgo on— -I wcOIrsmittkbev oo^ 
Tfarbri^eM olth#feniii oT whkh I spake, 
So-fadiaal » b«rt>eanty, oae mighC deem 
8he wari some feir or^atien of a dreamy 
life-like, but br^hter Ann Ae Hfe :— -^e^ eye 
Hsd more of sweetness in it than of fiiCt 
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Her Toioe «•» km» mU soft* aad i 

And like the naturml melody of the woodf» 

lltfiUad to the heoiA 1 fmyym, bear wit^ me, 

My bndn whiili iou n d < ■ I my aet Mfmk ef tint. 



We] 

With«i|OMlaoe««iUgii4)ple* taidhishMd 

Upon her beaaly, nnd k Med fMt, 

But yet mon fmet* «&d toadihi^ in decaf 

TwMridelBHit More tetetn, toleokeak. 

Her ftmn* tbo) light Md delisato 1 

SeeuMd aeltiBS hito T817 «ir» it I 

So phanliNn-l|li»ndehnae«9r, neehealood 

In wmn and neifad lowiinw hi.i j— ■■ 1, 

I ilmoet faaiM to Oloee f ww^AUk eyei 

Left eheiMjht vipUi whQ%^-*-Itls eoning* 

It comet ngam Out un nt twah l e hoar» 

And I most fling aiide my taak, and turn 
And string myself to hear wi^ stani suduianie 
The • ^ * ♦ * 

• * • ^ fliesmil*d 

Sadly, bat swiftly, aB<| the Uose leooi^int 
Flushed for a mflmeatoaheedmek, then Med; 
She fiasssd my land in hsefs^-«-l feel thai dasp 
After the hiQ»e of yevs* IfMHtsOB; 
— — Ami ^MAShe tomed hsr geatie egrM'to mine. 
And hes Ivemored^ as4l»' they i^yabled 
The words Ate^ might notmtsr« 9ar the voice 
The street low "Psscei^ had so lairad; wasgooc, 
——And when she saw tfaeeftst wm m vain. 
And that it moped me taaa agosy* 

She sighed asiClBtm e ■ M tfarheneif 

And tremnleesty faoMed fcom. bst dasp 
The pa s ssvi hand she heht a nc i m ssi m is l^. 
And looked the sad i|iewel^ she might not speak: 
A eweet, hmg^loolsol^pity and otk/m 

And then her loitews settled, eo hevsp int 

Kecediag slOTfly.finm its dwettng pleee^ 
Addressed itself trntait'e-emtfily flight 
• ♦ ei • • ♦ 

What nejt beM metfaere, I < 
For all things faded tet, muli 
Forsook me lor ».sea80|i.— >lt is said 
The Indian, eren at the stake will sleep. 
While hmgrimenemy^ h e sm t h f> se ething bm^da, 
And wheU the knife, and smilM » gnsly smi|e. 
To thinkr how he wiU scare that, sitep eway; 

1 woukl'tlMit I night teste such 8leep.ag#n» 

That deep fotytfaiwiss of. what I wasi 

And what I am. Dark, and without a dieam. 

It is a thing which aeght that IJTes might envy, 
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Foe while h hut, it cancck oar ciifteoce 

• • • • 

Wboi I awakened iato dreary USe, 

I did aoc well reflMBiber wbtt I was. 

For all things seemed tho*^ as thej had been changed ; 

Ilay open a coDch, and crowded arovnd me 

Were nnr ememb ered fonns, and sounds of pity 

Were jingling in mine ears conlnsedly, 

AU harsh and oat of tone,— Oh 1 how onlake 

The tones I did so lo«»-— and then came back ' 

As with a sadden Mow, opon my brain. 

The terrible partittg and the stagnant bbMd 

Leaped in my veins, as if instinct with fife. 
Wheeling and boiling like a cataract 
That toils in the deep caverns of the earth. 
In blind and 4arkling ra g e my reason reeled, 

Buit consdoosness departed not * * 

• ••••• 

How long that unimaginable strife 

Of reesoo and of madness did cootinae, 

I cannot tell, albeit I felt it all ; 

Bat well I know, the agony of an age 

May be endured within a single hoar. 

And the mind wither, and the heart grow ooU, 

As with the wint'ry tooch of years of grief ; 

But let that pass,— I soon will be the thing 

AU fear to look on« but which all mubt be; 

I woold endore existence, tho' the hell 

Of which they preach, is in me, and around me. 

For I am safe from fear in my despair;^ 

But reason is about to pass from me« 

And I do bat anticipate my fell,— 

My race ianm,-^I have no ferther task. 
And I wonld rest in peace,— I will not five 

To be the pity, mockexy, or sport 

Of those whom once my mind had power to sway;. 

I wiU not rot within a darkling cell. 

With gyres and fetters on my wasted limbs, 

A moving sepulchre, a living grave 

Of buried hope and love, and lofty thought ; 

I will die standing, as the Roman did. 

Erect in mind and body to the last. 

And looking my dark destiny in the fece. 
• • • • 

I pray you, wheni pass from out this body. 

To lay it in the solitary spot 

Where she Ues sleeping, •'tis an idle wisb. 

But yet refuse it not— I have no more 

To ask, nor you to grant,~so fare you well. 



( IT ) 
AMY GREY. 

teiier to the Editor^ inclosing the Letters oj Amy Oret/. 
bsAR S1R9 

1 shall feel obliged by your inserting a portion of " The pbsthu- 
mdti§ letters of Amt Grey/*' in pur Magazine. They were written by a 
dear and valued friend, who during her life-time shrunk from appearmg 
before the world, but in her last illness she complied with my earnest 
fyaqoest, that I might be allowed to publish them aAer her death. I feel 
deeply anxious^ that sentiments io well felt, and so well expressed, as those 
of my valued friend, should at last meet the public eye, and perhaps influ- 
ence the public taste. The character and writings of the celebrated indi- 
vidual to whom they relate, have lonig Wn themes for illiberality and 
misconception. If there be any, who allow their rage for condemnation 
to extend beyond the hallowed precincts of the tomb, without venturing 
to remind them of the Christian precept, <* judge, not, Uiat ye be not judg- 
ed," we may simply ask : is it not the law of England, that every man shall 
be judged by his peers? The answer is obviously contained in the question : 
where are Lord Byron's peers? To hhn, it is true, the publication of 
these letters can be of no consequence. No, 

*' — - for the fetter'd Ea^e breaks his chain. 
And higher worlds than this are his again." 

But doubtless it is of consequence, that ^e subject should be discussed 
in the spirit of enlightened impartiality; and the letters of Amy Grey prove 
how highly the noble Poelt was estimated by a person, who possessed not 
only rare and personal talent^, but an eminently pious and virtuous soiil. 
It may likewise be useful to shoHv, that on the mmds of the young and in- 
nocent, (who are not expbsed to injudicious comments) the impression that 
the w(Mks in question have made, and which they are most likely to make, 
is neither dangerous nor unsolutary. 

I have never knoWn a afore interesting wonian, than Amy Grey. I saw 
her in the s^ring^tide of her existence, and I can never forget the novel 
and attractive style of her appearance, at the early age of sixteen. She was 
not pretty — tfhtf was much more. If air el^tic fornr,Mf a noble line of feature, 
if soft dark eyes, ** lovely in their strength ;** if the power of intellect, and 
the spdl of gracefulness are allowed to constitue beauty — Amy Grey was 
beautiful. I saw her in after-life : when care and suffering, had blended 
premature grey hairs, with her luxuriant raven tresses, mien the lustre 
of her eye was dimmed, yet noi extinguished, when her wan, though still 
lovely eyelid^, told a tale of sorrow, which was concealed from the indif- 
ferent sp^tatolr, by a smile beaming with playfulness and intelligence, and 
by a glance still bright, with the inspiration of genius. Her manners, 
griy, graceful, and fascinating to an unusual deme, were to the last, un- 
tainted by provincialism; they would have graced the most polished court. 
I am incompetent t6 convey a just idea, of the rare and exquisite conver- 
sational powers, of this highly-gifted woman. 

Whose hmnonr afe gay, as the fire-fly's light 

Play'd round every subject, and shone as it play'd. 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright , . ^ . 

Nerer carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 
D 
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In France, she would have been the centre of attraction^ even to the 
Hite of Parisian society; in this country , neglected and unappreciated, she 
lived and died in seclusion and obscurity. Such was the fate of Amy 
Grey. The few who really knew and loved her, are eminently qualified to 
feel and understand the deep and touching pathos of Moore's beautiful lines 
which tre said to have been addressed to the memory of Mrs. H. Tighe: 

Tkoagii Miay a ffhtd niad w« atet, 

Tbottgh ftkett fonu we tee» 
To liT9 with tkMB b l» iMt fW«6t 
Tban to rtflMBibtr tlMe, Hary.-— 

You will not; I am certain, consider these remarks on the talents of Amy 
Orey, irrelevant to the subject of the publication of her letters. 

Yoor^s, ^c. Ac, 'Sec. 



LBTTBHS OV AMY GRET. — KO. I. 

January 2ndf 1824. 

Some one somewhere says that egotism is the soul of private corres-* 
pondence, and as you insist on my adopting this opinion when I address 
you, I will comply, more alt your request Uian to please myself, in the 
spirit of those good folks who sing to you a sonor, however ill-qualified 
they mav be> merely to spare you the trouble of further entreaty. Sans 
phrdses tnen, t will begin dv telling you how I am. Better, mudi better, 
most kind and dear * * • • . The interest you take in the improvement 
of my health, and the employment of my hours, inspires me, and I now 
take care of myself almost as conscientiously as if my life were of moment, 
and my time of value. Tour parting intunctions have been attended to 
duly, and accordingly my healUi mends daily. The exertion has brou|;ht 
its reward in the effect upon my spirits, for now, that *^ the machine 
that's to me," is in tolerable repair, 1 have got the command of it, that 
the artist has over his Automaton, and I wmd it up to go through the 
necessary performances, so as to excite pleasure amongst the few specta* 
tors to whom I am exhibited, and so as to gain the approbation of my dear 
old father. The bright smiles of my young friends also, who are all 
delighted at my apparent cheerfulness, animate me to fresh efforts.-^! am 
therefore determined upon adhering to that resolute self-command which 
has alredy been attended by such desirable effects, and will confine to 
the solituae of my own heart, sorrows too sacred to be made visible. — 

Truth, it was said of old, lies hid in a well ; on the surfkce the sun beam 
' glittered, and the zephyr played, and passers-by perceived not what lay 
beneath !«-You have seen a rose tree over a tomb. I ddight in this bene- 
volent attempt of Nature to banish all shadow of glooom firom those who 
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H^ life and hope before tbeiD, and J Iiave taken the hiot. Sometimei 
iadeedt when utterly unable to exert myself m the conversatiooal way. I 
have recourse to my tried and trusty friends, the Poets, and often find that 
io the sighings of the muse, my own pass unnoticed. 

This is as it shouM be.— ••♦♦♦♦ 
* * * Since you left me, all my dear young neigh- 

bours have redoubled their sweetly kind attentions, and spend as much 
time with me, as their home-duties and occupations permit. — Isabella* *, 
her sisters, — four of my manifold nieces, — (ydnr favourites, Charlotte, 
Geraldiqe, Agnes, and little Rose,) and my own Clara, fbrm so charming 
a group, that sorrow flies before them, like time from the hours — apropos, 
have you begun your intended copy of Aurora? do not omit to tell me; — 
but to return to my <'fair girls," and I have as many in my train as Sar* 
danapalua, they have been unremittingly kind^ and banish olue-devils and 
ennui from our remote retreat, most successfully. As my father, during 
the last week, could grant us but little of bis SQcietyg beios occupied by 
parish affairs, sermon- writing, &c., and as the rainy weatner precludes 
the girls from their «sual rides, rambles, and boatiog excursions, we have 
had recourse to my book-shelves more frequently than uauaW— most of their. 
contents, my fair friends were already well versed in, but Lord Byron,, 
was to them^'< the Great Unknown." 

I had deferred making them acquainted with his works, 'till they should 
be able duly to appreciate theni, and had long looked forward wistfully Io 
the day wlien I should unfold his page^-rrlt came! and my imagination 
was not disappointed. 

Perhaps it is in those bosons scei^9 of pfivate life, that the fairest esti- 
mate of au author's merits may be formed, — neveri for msitanoe, did a much, 
more just, animated, and luminous critique come from the pen of the all- 
enlightened, and all-enlightening Je^rey, than mjgbt have been read in 
the sQul-fraught countenances of those ^^ young Ianthe*s," those beauteous 
intelligences, itpletB with intellect, loveliness, and sensibility.-rrWhat 
painter could do justice to such a group? I had only to wish, thsU I my« 
self could have exemplified a Muse qr a Sybil, to oomplete the picture; — 
but to say the truth, a short plain little woman of five and thirty, sadly; 
marred tiie effect. — Our fanciful Isabella, however| having pronounced my 
voice and manner to be 'more Ivrical' than those of her vonng friends, ( 
was unanimously appointed reader. Having said gr^ce devoutly, accord- 
ing to £lia*s pious hint to Utopians, when an inteltectual repast u in quet? 
tion, I began, not with one of the ch^-cTauvr^s, but witH the beginning,*-<- 
wishing to see what the unprejudicol impression made by the *< hours of 
idleness*' would be. Disappointment as to the poetry, but vivid admiratum. 
of the noble vouthful feelmgs so naturally expressed, were the oonse-' 
quences; and little Rose, our youngest and loveliest, '<wishe4 she could 
buy that school-boy for a brother ! — this led me to read on the instant, 
some of the incompar2d>le verses to his sister, which certainly pre-disposed 
my fair auditors to greet * Childe Harold' with acclamation. 

Then it was, that his ** young lanthe" was almost realized to my de- 
lighted gaze,— ^but my edition has not this moat charming of all introduc- 
Uons,><-4>y the way, what a beauteous anticioatbn is this of his own ** Adar 
In)2^ine her reading her father's worka; 1 have pourtrayed her to myself, 
oh, how frequently !-^for she is the morning-star of my imaginatkm, and 
many a dreamy hour have I spent in poetizing her suppc»ed course through 

d2 
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We. Such a tbeme, was, as y<m may guest, beyond my powcfs,— y^, 
my inUodoctory sketch of her, thou^ ill execujted, was iiot ill-fancied. 

If aught oouia Mlaoe Zalaia'f grief-worn hours, 

Twece the iweet witchery of her peerieet child ;-r 
Leee fiur were Peris in their fabled bow'r»» — 

^ndOhl she was so imiooeiitly wild, 
Playfiilly gi^y* angelically auld. 

That fittcy wondered at reality, 
And hope eiiphiint^, on lanth^ muM-^ 

Whilp giennis kindled into ecstacy. 
Seeing in one so hit, his own bright majesty. 

Pat to turn from this lucida to dimmer stars.^my dear*young friends,~had 
you saBh'them as I read, you would have said in the words of *' one Shak- 
speare,'' ''where is there any critic in the world, can teach such beauW as^ 
a woman's eye?"— In truth and in seriousness, one irrefutable look from 
those orbs, lit up by ^aith, Hope, and Charity, might have persuaded the 
most incredulous, that 'the mohtl of his strain,' (Lord Byrop's,) had the 
desired effect of raising their souls in awe-struck admiration, to the divine 
origin of that genius, which, through him. affords such unquestionable proofs 
of the reality of spirit, and impossibility of annihilation. — Indeed I do not 
know how to believe that people calling themselves Christians and philoso- 
j)her8, can rank Lord Byron amongst the condemned, or as one of what 
they so impiously and airro^tly term, 'the Satanic School.' — It struck roe 
originallv, and 1 find all mgenious young persons under the same impres- 
sion, — that they who can read Child'e Harold, without the conviction that 
" his ffrief is but his gtandeur in dis^ise,"-— that " discontent is immor- 
tality,'^ mudt be incorrigible bigots, or hopeless piaterialists, whose opi- 
ikions were irreclaimable, f though one rose from the dead.** As for me, 
1 cannot help considering the pilgrim-poet, as an august foreigner from some 
Buper-humsin world, whom th^ inexplicable dcfsigns of Providence have 
placed m bur probationary planet for a seaspn, and whose spirit sickens in 
this ungenial region-^this temporary exile, from a home less remote from 
light* knowledge, and peace, than is our dim, low, and troubled earth. 

Upon every fresh perusal of that wonder-work of genius and poetry, Mr. 
Soulfaey's application of the word ' Satanic* to the noble author, appears to 
me the most extraordinary misapplication that a ynan of letters in a Christian 
country was ever guilty of. May he npt be logically refuted by the Scriptu- , 
ral qu^tion? — '^^ If ^atah be divided against himself, how shall his kingdom 
stand?" — and that it is allowable to propose that question in the present 
Case, I, who have so often had opportunity to obseWe the exalting: effects 
of various sublime passages of Lord Byron's, can venture to aver. — But how 
lieedless it is, to treat thus seriously such an impotent taunt ; especially as 
Mr. Souihey's best friends candidly regret his having had recourse to so 
wretched a' mode of invective, as nick-naming is considered to be. He 
really reminds me of a poor child in our parish school, who, to revenge 
himself on a clever, but provoking school-boy that had got first place in 
his class, wrote the word ' Devil,' and slily pinned it to his back* — This 
was con^dered as a heniou$ misdemeanor on the part of the poor urchin, 
and the truly Christian lecture read him by our exemplary curate, might 
certainly have edified his betters. The school-master not satisfied with 
this mild proceeding, punished the, culprit for what he termed his ''sooty 
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\** by making him wear a sweep^s dress for a day or two, to im* 
press him, he sagely said, with *< a salutary horror of blackness and bit- 
terness for the rest of his life!" — 

I gladly return to our peaceful provincial critics. — My brother Arthur 
tays» that many women pretend to admire the fourth canto, and talk of it 
in the cant of criticism, who cannot possibly understand it: yet, except 
that. Rose, who is but fourteen, was occasionally observed to employ her- 
sdf in producing a few gentle $6n8 kamumiques from the Harp that stood 
near her, 1 did not perceive that attention flagged, or that the understand- 
ing was at fault amongst my young companions. It seems to me that 
Lord Byron, even when abstruse and metafmysical subjects are in question, 
expresses himself with obvious clearness, at least to afiy one at all conver- 
sant with poetical idiom, and that the concatenation of his thoughts k 
formed by links, imperceptible perhaps, to very imperfect mental vision, 
but whieh is as effectually binding lui the lesser rings of a skilfully wrought 
Venetian chain. But the touching regrets of my lovely little I^ose at 
finding that her favourite, the school-boy, ' had grown up to be an un- 
happy man,' that * Mary was not good to him,' and that his dear sister 
dia not accompany him on his travels, is worth all that I and the whole 
community of elderiy gentlewomen can 9ay upon the subject of Childe 
Horold. 

Good night, my dearest * ^ *. In my next, I will give you an ac- 
count of the impression made by the subsequent poems of the Master-Spi- 
rit on my fair giris. Indeed, if 1 did not speak of them and my books, 
1 should keep silence altogether, (which you will not permit,) as the un- 
eventful life we lead here at the back of the world, where ** to-day is yes- 
terday returned," quite literally, furnishes no materials for correspon- 
dence; but the friendly interest you take in my occupations, and the rise 
and progress of our dear young friends in every thing intellectual and 
tasteful, prevents me from ever b^ing at a loss (or subjects. — Adieu, and 
*f write, write, write, if ever thou didst thy dear cousin love." 

Amy GftCT. 
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January lOth, 1824. 

As the rain continued to pour in Irish torrents, mv fair companions 
remained with me, in willing captivity however, — anci we pioceeded to 
read * the Giaour,' &c. in series, but where is the critic who would not 
forget his trade while perusing ihem? Judge then, if the young and fair 
were disposed to Scan by the rules of the schools, poems too singular in 
thek perfection, to come under the regulation of any scholastic laws and 
precepU.-— Even Blues of the deepest hue, the most purple women of the 
day, must lose their artificml colours, and be restored to those of truth and 
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mature as they read. The tendency of them however, a« a£Sscthig tim 
heart and understanding, I wislied fully to ascertain^ and while the tear 9^ 
sensibility still glistened in tlie eye of that lovely daughter of Niobe, my 
sculpturally beauteous Clara, — while the beam of kindled genius lit .op 
the intellectual countenance of Charlotte,*-and while, white as her 9m* 
blematic lily, Isabella trembled from emotion, 1 asked what th^y thougbl 
was < the moral' of those strains? * The most obvious^' said Charlolteft ifl» 
that *< there is no peace for tlie wicked !**-r-and * Amy,* said my Ciaray 
addressing me with her characteristic piety and sweetness-^* if there be 
indeed mortals so noble, yet so frail, as these august but guilty passkmista* 
described by Lord Byron, where is the infidel who could think it derogao 
tory to God himsi^lf to have descended from bea?en to «eek and save them* 
for *' such are worth-redemption T* 

Oh Southey! learned Sou they I why do you let the untutored girl of 
sixteen, surpass you in penception as in charity ? Never did i ^ed a 
more balmy tear than while listei^ing to those words coming from oi^ who 
might have allegorised Urania as she spoke, — ^Isabella's speechless emo-^ 
lion having subsided, I now asked what her impression waal — She bluah^ 
ed,.-^-^h how beautifully! and replied — that 

*^ I>jve indeed is light from heaven ; 

" A spark of that immortal fire 
" With angels shared, by AUa given, 

" To lilt from earth our low desire." 

Our classical Elizabeth, the only Greek and Latin girl amongst us, and ona 
wbo might well reconcile gentlemen and scholars to her class, modestly ven* 
tured to say,^ — ' that it was interesting to see how Lord Byron had contrived 
to unite the originality of the olden times, with the elegance of the new, and 
the audacity of the German school, with the blandishment of the Italian/ 
Qeraldine, who had looked <^ umHterable things" as I read, and wboae 
spirit-beaming eye exited mnch of my attention, had resumed her nauid 
nonchalance of manner, and careless gaiety of expression. — ' Have you no 
comment to make, Geraldine V I asked, — ' 1 have nothing to say,' she an- 
swered pointedly, — " truly the gods did not make me poetical V*^r-* Beppo 
comes next, does it not, she asked, virith one of her Euphrosine smiles,^^ 
a tear, large and brilliant as the dew-drop on the morning rose, fell on my 
hand at the moment ;^-who shed it I could not ascertain ;—for the precious 
creatures had all encircled me closely '.—^perhaps it had fallen from the un* 
raised lid of young A^nes, who sat in the innocent stillness of silent sym- 
pathy, mourning gent^, I should think over Zuleika*s tomb; I then read 
in a subdued voice, the enchanting Sonnets to Genevra ; — Geraldine sigh« 
ed, and said, ' I suppose Poets cannot much admire Brunettes?' I could 
not refrain from answering, with a bpw, as 1 gazed on her diamond eyes, 
and Cupidon curls, that * Poets can and do admire beauty in all colours, 
shapes and forms/-^he made me a most graceful inclination d la Francaise 
in return, but with a sort ofnaiv0 bonne foi that was very winning. Char- 
lotte however, whose admiration is too exclusively directed to the gusto ^rau' 
de to allow her fairly to appreciate minor charms, exclaimed rather indigo 
nantly; ' Geraldine how can you bestow a thought on your little self, after 
having just had your imagius^tion turned to * U beau idiaV in its nerfection ! 
Amy, here are stanza3 that you have not read yet,' and shepointea out those 
to ' Thyrza/ which } had passed over, never being aUe to give voice to versea 
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ffirtraglit #iih the most inteti«6 pathos, as U strikes tne, that the whole range 
t>f poetry oflfers;-** each of toti must read those to herself/ 1 answered.— 
They mad in silence^ ahd when I raised my head, little Rose said in a low 
tone, * it is quite time to go to prayers now, and let us all pray to God to 
tnakeChilde Hardd happy.' 

I need not wish South^ and Co. a tnore practical reprimand, than to 
lulf^ stoi this lorely congregation in their innocent b^^uty, at their silently 
fment orisons ! 

■ 'But Lond Byron would be spoiled,' said Isabella * ♦ , some mi- 
mutes afterwards, if he was ** good and gay," as a prosy poet, but excel- 
lent ditine says? 

I agreed widi her:-^^<The sunshine of happiness," I said, might hav« 
withered into decay that genius, which the cold and bracing air of mental 
idversity had reared into such admirable hardihood* 

I must bid you adieu^ my dear cotisin; — ^momin^ beams upon me; but 
1 conld ndl sleep after the excitement that our veillSe had caused, and the 
exertion I had made in reading, during so many hours. 1 wished too, 
While the impressions were ^eivid, to give you the comments and remarks of 
Our sweet girls, on an author, in whose works we take such earnest interest, 
iuid whose writings are too powerful not to influence young minds forcibly* 
The results in this case, are likely to be, 1 trust most mvourable, and highly 
creditable, I will venture to say, to the noble bard, who is so often misread 
Imd misonderstood, that an appeal to young, candid, and unprejudiced read- 
ers had been a matter of serious interest to me. I only gave you however, 
the opinions of your more special favorites ;-^but the background figures 
ahould not be fbreotten, being as well worthy of attention in their way, as 
the subordinate Greek Giris in Angeli<^a Kaoffman's beauteous groups. — 
As I draw fVom lif^, while she, fair muse of the pencil ! desiped fVom ima- 
gination, y<Hi cannot suspect me of meaning to Mend myself in idea with 
her. No, no, *• Je ne suis pas la Rose /— iHat'i f<U etS cuff^s de ia 
Hose r-^-<3t m plain English, I havtf been near beanly, nature, and the fine 
arts,^— 'till I have grown grey in their service. 

I am most anxious to near fiDm yon, but I am patient and confldmg, 
and fancy myself entitled in one instance to use the words of her *'who has 
Mid every thing!" (every thing worth ftayrag,) being-* Oh how truly! **tme 
igmie sans ttigeancef mais qui est timj(mrs 16,*' 

Aut Grey.. 
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January ^9 th, 1824. 

I delayed reading the Tragedies for some days, — rest from emotion so 
6eep and heartfelt, as that described in my last letter being expedient,--and 
w« had recourse to the balmy mildness of Geofty Crayon, aa a restorative. 
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Indeed the gcmtle f>enevo1ence» beauteous good humour, and tfnaJEeeled 
piety of thatdeKghtful writer, though not so powerfully impress ife to those 
iidvstnced in life, atf the silent monU so effeetivelv conveyed through those 
poetical personages of Lord Byron, *' whose headlong passions, form their 
poper woes," are better adafrted to the young and fotr, as no mistake can 
be made, even by the most inexperienced, where the meaning is so obvi* 
iMis; — and that some of these superlative sketches should be *' written on 
the tablet of the heart," ^ ere the earth has profaned what was born for the 
skies/ every anxious mother and fond aunt will aver. But much as I ad- 
mire the Utopian traveller alluded to, it must be allowed that the pcosaie 
inmates of Bracebridse Hall did ttot appear to advantage in contrast with 
Lord Byron's poeiiicm creations; — which, poetical tluHieh they be, are at 
the same timie^ less improbable personages than the British Antiques repre-^ 
sented by gentle Geonty, as Uving, moving, and being in England in the 
year 18221 — I know of no modern novel that ofiers so fanciful a fiction, 
but the execution of the picture is in such high finish, that the ftiults of 
the design ace passed over by the amateurs of Craymt-drawin^, — ^That no 
one however admires Washington Irving (how I do like his real name,) 
more tivelily than I do,, you well know^ and I closed the veilUe last night 
by singing very expressively, as I gazed on the admirable print of him mm 
RewtonV portralti^ — '< Peace be around thee wherever Chou rovest I may 
life be to thee one Summer-da^ V* Set. By the way, have you got the last 
liumber oi the National melodies? I delight in the airs and graces of that 
foreign milange, for Moore has indeed graced those charming little tunes 
most tastefully. Will mortal ever equal, think you, our own most tune* 
M poet at a song? Never, 1 tentwre 16 p^ict; who then can bUme 
the bard? and that ''he was horn fof much more/" who can doiibtt-^ 
Indeed though ** the curse of S^wift is upon him," he has proved it. The 
Ycrses from which I quote, are in themselves conclusive as to his high 
powers, being, I do believe, the most perfect lyrical chef-d'cBuvreif that 
«veir were sung or said.—'' Boast Erin! boast himr dp I not apply the 
words better than Sir Walter Soott hatf done? History's Muse, tntrue, 
may record warlike names in her gazettes, and they will have their day i 
(mt '* long as mercy's soul at war repineth,'* long as the heart can feel, aind 
the spirit can suflfer, so long, my loved countrymen, shall the imperisha^ 
ble mme of Moore live in the bosom-core of an admiring world, in the 
page of patriotism, and I will venture to add, in the reconlsr of heaiv'en.— • 
Nothing that hfw isBued from the treasury of the press for years, has given 
me more delight than Lord Byron's letter to Mr. Moore; [the dedication to 
the Corsair]— thus to see the stamp of immortality impressed on our na* 
tional Bard by the hand of the mighty representative of genhis, iudgement, 
and good taste, was a luxury to " the dwellers in the provinces, that they 
of the great world know not of. — On what ground can his silly detractors 
^ssert Uiat Lord Byron is unwilling to acknowledge merit in others ? — ^no 
one of their impotent libels is more flagrantly false; for, whom has he ' he« 
raided to immortality with that trump of which fame has made him mas* 
ter?* — His broUieis of the laurel, living and^dead? — Scott, Moore, 
CampbelU Rogera, "all the bright names that shed^ light and beauty 
aromidf us, ate rendered still more radiant by the generous warmth of his • 
brilliant panegyrics. 

To return to my theme, my inspiration — ^his poetry. — ( am obliged to 
a^t, that in Lyrics, he sometimes passes the singing point in diought 
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tod paAos. I doBOt findmysrifabteto gm vtk^tb inany of his S6iig9, 
Imt tb«t Ihefe are sotiae beavtiful exceptions^ those who can sin^y cannot 
feH to experieneei — ** She walks in beauty/' for insUnce^ which^ either as a 
sketch from Kfe, or as an allegory of religion, is not certainly what a Bhie 
Stocking of my acquaintance styled it, — « a very inappropriate preface 
to the Hebrew Melodies/ — I should think said Blue knew nothing of Re^ 
becca in Ivanhoe.-^Or if she does, perhaps the great unknown himself, on 
the strength of tea-inspiration, [for she invites her friends to << tea and 
Bible,** on printed cards,] may be deemed a nrofane writei^^or p^aps a 
Jew in dwg^ise — a literary soul-broker. At all events, even the society of 
Saints mlgfat allow him to be ^< an Israelite in whom there is no guild** 
I was delighted the other dav by a comment of my little nephew upon 
the oelebri^ Scottish Novels. — After having gone through schreral of 
them with a di^ree of animated interest that would have charmed you, 
he obeerved, ' that all who read them ought to be brave, good and cheerful 
9o€ the rest of their lives, as otherwise they would prove that they could not 
wnderatand, and did not deserve to read them/— -l am mistaken ff "die be« 
nevolent and admirable author would not take pleasure in seebg his drift: 
Ho well eomprehended by a child of ten years old. But < where was It* 
as the diildren say — at the Hebrew Mdoaies-^-which one would suppose 
were Hebrew or Gredc to some folks. — I told a lady of my acxfUdntance 
that I had ^ them, and ariced if 1 should send them to her fair daugh^ 
ter, — for I circulate music and poetry diligently — ^as the best means I can 
find, in my small way, of doing good, and giving pleasure.— ^ After some 
hesitation, she said * if I chose to lend them, 1 had her permission, for 
ibe could trust Amelia's principlesf — I requested leave to give her a spe- 
cimen of the songs; — and I immediately san^-^* When coldne^fs Wraps 
^18 sofiertng day'^-^^^md " She walks in beauty,^ which, to dd her justice; 
had the effect of entirely reassuring her« She has, since, allowed her lovely 
daughter occasionally to join my group of girls, and I have bow the plea- 
sure of rmikhiig her amongst my most intelHgent and interesting anditors. 
I was partkmlarly pleased to have her with me, while we were reading Lord 
Byron's works, as they are in a style of writing, better comprehended and 
appreciated by those who have acquired some of the lights of age, than by 
the generality of those whose "light is dlX from vi4thinr*-^at lovelier light 
having so randi magkal illusion, Uiat the lamp of study and the micros- 
eope oi truth are deemed superfinous, if not held up by the kindly hand 
of friendship, and 1 wish to render the homage of the young and fiur to 
the muses, *' a reasonable service.** 

I oortMnenced the Drama-reading wiih < Manfred,* on whkh however, 
BO comments were made.^ f f not ^ a very high order, they would have 
Ifeen intolerable, and none of us would venture upon any« In that won^ 
der^'Worir of intellect and sublimity. Genius, ^< masses itself into ^tnten- 
aot splendour," and CriCidsm is dazzled into dowir-cast silence. Did I 
m«an to impress a stranger or foreigner with proAmnd respe^ for Lord 
Byron's supreme intellectual powers, 1 thmk I woiAd select Manfred in 
the fint instatice. — Indeed it strifees me that La Martme was nnder thte 
liresh impression of its perusal when he wrote— -and he spedbs of the noble 
-a«thor too exchisively under that impression, — dweNing wHh a sort of ter- 
ror upon the vast, the vague, the indefinite, presented to hb gaze by the 
mig h ty n e crom a ncer. We read * the Doge of Venice* the next evening — 
and il» unexceptionable merits and quiet beauty acted as oil upon the ttou- 
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bled waienr of enUmaiasau— There the language of vktiie and parity w 
conv^ed in the voice of Heaven by the spotless Angiolina, saying unto 
us^" f^eace-^ still !*'— Why js this work so little spoken of-— so seklom 
read?— Is it because it is unexceptionable? — poor encouragement to the 
versatile writer to proceed in that strain ! — ^The ensuing evening broug^ to. 
view < Sardanapalus' — and from the reception it met with from my fair 
audience, I have some reason to think I was right in considering it as the 
most felieitonsly executed Drama of modern times : — the dignity, el^;ance^ 
and unity of Tragedbf as a fine art| being so admirably blended with Uie 
intense interest and heart-striking emotion^ which, as a delineation of hu- 
man nature^ it should ever produce. — ^The groupings attitudes, and entire 
coup'4fenl top, as I represent them to myself, appear to me fraught with 
beauty and efl^t — ana the langua^ is so rich, mellow, and harmonious^ 
that I am stiprised it has not excited altogether, more loud, and unani- 
mous applause. What a rare combination of the poet, scholar, and per- 
fect gentlemeni was necessary to the production of Sardanapaltis I I should 
suppose that it could not fail to succeed on the stage, if indeed, a meel 
representative for the leading chwracter could be found. — With the box- 
atidience, at all events, it would be likely to have a complete success. I 
doubt if this could be said with respect to any other of Lord Byron's tra^ 
gedies— or rather dramatic poems,-^4hoQgii to the imagination, — ^in the 
9loset, there is a great deri or reality about them ; — too much perhaps for 
scenic representation, which requires a quickness of action and variety of 
effect, that is seldom to be be tbUnd in real life. 

' The two Foscari,* we did mk nnth admire-^t has various merits of 
^urse, but they are not verv striking or pleasing merits} and it leaves the 
mind in a state of stem ancf morose dblike to the world and its woes, thai 
is unsalutary and irksome. I have a sort of pleasure, you must know, in 
proving to you that I am not blindly partial to my li^e-lord, the truth of 
my allegiance being- theref<»e the more unquestionable* But Apripcs des 
hotteSf or rather of the buskin, as I am on theatricd subjects, teU our 
friend * * ^ that I did not < live and die without seemg a play of Shak- 
speare's, or an eminent actor; — mv dear enthusiastic E * * * came from 
Dublin in order to escort me to the Cork Theatre, and thereby entitled 
himself to my everiasting gratitude. Tell * * * then, that I saw— the 
practical Shakspeare *, I saw Othello identified,^-! saw Kean I I do think 
that if the great original could see him, the party-spirited critics of. the 
day would be effectually silenced, for that with a joyftn ^ Eureka,' htcouM 
exclaim — there, there is my Richard !— -my Macbeth!— =my Otheilo— there 
is mv representative 1* * « * was in company with Kean several times, and 
liked him much. 1 was greatly pleased with a characteristic trait he re- 
corded of him ; * * * happened to mention in the course of conversatioD, 
.that some ladies of his acquaintance had travelled twenty or thirty miles io 
attend his (Mr. Kean's) benefit; — * So,* said he, shakmg his head indig- 
nantly, ' they are come to see me, and they did not come to see Shidk- 
speare ! — [he had got up something showy for his benefit] This sentence 
I think, gives die clue to his Shaksperian excellence. — No one who did not 
love our great dramatist better than his own interest, so as to embody him- 
self with his conceptions, and forget his own individuality, could have done 
him such justice — I liked particulariy too» the frank and handsome man- 
ner in which Kean spc^ of the lively pleasure he takes in apfJaase, — ' the 
public/ he added,— so consciously and proudly, — * are not aware of what 
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Um^ lose, Uy not tufficiently applauding a good actor:' — but he may be 
laticfiedy for Loid Byroa^ in the voice oi truth« nature, and poetry, has 

* heralded him to immortality/ and he will, accordingly, ' live in the records 
of fame, for ever/ 

I have been interrupted by fun and frolic, in the shape of my dear Bell 

* * * , who has unexpectedly appesured amongst us, fiesli from the beau- 
mondey and is likely to banish the poetics while she remains here — I will 
bid YOU adieu for her sake. — ^Though <the gods have not made her poetical,' 
•he has various prosaic charms, thai never fail to tell. 

Yours extremely— 

Amy Grit. 
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The evening son has riioBe 

Upon the golden Tine ; 
The evening hreese hat blown 

Upon the lovely Rhine. 

The fmnnier air has sighM 

Upon the soldier's brow; 
On his affianced bride, 

Soft as her plighted vow. 

llie evening tnm has set. 

The wind rose fresh and high; 

An azure coronet 
Of flow*r8, caine floating by. 

"How beaulifel they seem!" 
?• They'd match thy golden hair/'- 

He plunged into the stream. 
And she stood smiling there^ 

He won the prise he sought. 
He flung it on the shore,— 

" My love, forget me not."-- 
He never uttered more. 

Apd stiU in ha)l and bow'r 

In memory of his lot, 
ITiey call it, truc-love's flow'r— 

T])« blue ' forget me not !* 



Y^ A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, £$9. 

GEOFFRY CftAYON, OBNT, 



[The accompanyiiig memoir was prefixed to an American «ditioa of the 
poems of Mr. Campbeli, printed, ten years i^, at Philadelphia. It comes 
from the pen of tb^ author of the Sketch«fiook, and we have the plea- 
sue of introducing it, for the first time, to the notice of the British reader. 

In adverting thus cursorily to his name and his productions, we must be 
free to admit, that we are too powerfully attracted, and too deliciously 
spell-bound l]^ their various charms, to resist the temptation of saying just 
one word,— ^not in the shape of criticism, for that has been exhausted — ^nor 
with the view of paying him misplaced and superfluous homage, for the 
tribute of judicious and imp«urtial praise has been already offered to his 
merit, by ue highest names in literatiife,-«-but simply to express our feel- 
ing of pure satismotion, at seeing so exquisite a writer doing justice to the 
genius of Campbell : and two names, already deservedly dear to all lovers 
of fine poetiT, and chaste prose, linked together, not only by a similarity 
of tastes, l^abits, and talents, but also by the rekoionship they sustain, on 
these page»— of biographer, and of subject. 

We are willing to give to Geoffry Crayon, even more than ** a strangerV 
wriome ; though the rude, yet cordial greetings, with whikh, in our spirit 
of Irish hospitality, we would fain dasp him to our bosom, and place him 
b]f our fire-sidei and in the number of our house-hold gods, may perhaps 
imi of deeply interesting one who has proved, by the length of his sojourn, 
and the vividness of his descriptions, how well be is able to appreciate the 
superior cultivation, and the substantial comforts of our more favoured 
sister-isle. Yet we remember a beautiful and pathetic sketch of one of 
our lovely mourners,* and we can venture to assure the author, that Ire- 
land has many a tale as touching, and many a heart as true. 

We cannot avoid observing, that Mr, Irving's pellucid and polished style, 
so honourable to his country, since it gives so favourable an idea of ner 
literary exts/ence, and so widely different from Brocden Brown's undiluted 
and inartificial vigour and truly republican raciness, seems too solUy bland, 
too courteouily beautiful, to belong to a sturdy American. It may not be 
improper to hint that a monarchy would be found more congenial to the 
exercise of his talents. We freely acknowledge this to be a somewhat 
selfish, and perhaps hazardous insinuation ; but it is difficult to subdue 
every feeling of self-interest where Washington Irving is concerned. It 
would at once betray superficial observation and unjust criticism, to limit 
our praise to the mere el^ance of his style. The sweet monotomy of his 
rqppling sentences, may sometimes tire the ear; but there is a vein of pure 
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•fid pcecioiit ore benetth. His words are ttaams tlmt mn cTer goldeii 
HUMi, aad we can s^dwi close liis works withoiit pediaps exQlaimifie, 
^^ flow oo, thott shining river/' We would retain him amonf^st «s, because 
|m has mtified our taste, by the harmonious purity of his language; and, 
sJnmro all, we would retain him» because we never rise from the perusal of 
Us works, without feeling that a portion of the kindliness and philanthiopjr 
flf bis spirit Ins been infused into our own* 

It is unnecessairT, here, ^ allude to Mr. Irving*s humourous writings, 
fttidier than by acknowledging, with all classes of readers, their great merit 
in that peeulour vein by which they are diaracterised and enriched, and 
pdttch has been so ooneetly analysed by the critical authorities referved to 
above. It woukl, thecefore, be unfair, and it would be useless, to delay, 
\fj any more preliminary remarks of our own, the enjoyment we anticipai!e 
lor every reader, in perusmg the biographical sketch of which the titte is 
placed at the head of the fiur lines that have beefi suggested by it^] 
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h has long been depkmd by authors, as a lamentaMe truth, that ^ey 
eeldom receive impartial justice Aom Ae world, while living. The grave 
■ corns to be the oitleal to which their names must be subjected, and from 
whence, if worthy of immortality, they rise with pure and imperishable 
lustre. Here, many who have flourished in unmerited popularity, descend 
nito cUivion, and it may literally be said, that *^ they rest from their labouia 
and thehr works do foHow them« Here likewise, many an ill-starred author, 
after struggling with penury and neglect, and starving through a worid 
which he has enriched by his talents, sinks to rest, and becomes a them^ 
of ^miversal admiration and regret. . The sneers of the cynical, the de- 
traction of the envioBs, the scoffings of the ignorant, are silenced at 
the hallowed precincts of the tomb; ifbd the world awakens to a sense of 
Me value, when be is removed beyond ito patronage for ever. Monuments 
are erected to his memory, books are written in his pr«se, and thousands 
wiH devour with avidity the biography of a man, whose life passed un* 
heeded before their eyes. He is like some canonized saint, at whose ^rine 
treasures are lavished, and clouds of incense offered up, though, while 
living, the slow hand of charity withhdd the pittance that would have 
ioot&d his miseries. But this tardiness in awarding merit its due, this 
preference continually shown to departed over living authors of, perhaps, 
superior excellence, may be attributed to a more charitable source than 
that of envy or iU-nature, The latter are continuaHy before our eyes, ex-^ 
posed to the full elare of scrutinizing ftEnniHarity. We behold tbein subject 
10 the same IbiUes and frailties with ourselves, and from the constrtu* 
tkmal ddicacy of their minds, and their irritable sensibilities, prone to 
more thus ordinary caprices. The former, on the contrary, are seen only 
through the mi^ medhira of their VNNrks. We form our opinion of the 
whole flow of their minds, and the tenor of thehr dispositions from the 
frntiags the^ have left behind. We witness BOihing of the iMfit^ esh^us- 
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tioa and langoar which fellow these guthet of gemiiis. We beboU the 
stream oniv m the fulneM of its cuneiit, and oonclode that it has always 
been equally profound in its depth, pure in its wave, and aiajestic in its 
career. - 

With respect to the living writers of Europe, however, we -may be said 
on this side of the Atlantic, to be placed in some degree in the situatioa 
of posterity. The vast ocean that rolls between us like a space of timev 
removes us beyond the sphere of personal favour, personal prejudice, or 
f>ersonal familiarity. An European work, therefore, appears belore us, de« 
pending simply on its intrinsic merits. We have no private friendshtp, nor 
party purnose to serve, by magnifying the author's merits; and in sober 
sadness, the humble state of our national literature places us far below 
any feeling of national rivalship. 

But while our local situation thus enables us to exercise the enviable 
impartiality of posterity, it is evident, we must share likewise in one of itf 
diMdvantages. We are in as complete ignorance respecting the biography 
of most living anthers of celebrity, as though they had existed ages before 
our time, and indeed, are better informed concerning the character and 
lives of authors who have long ^i^ee passed away, than of those who are 
actually adding to the stores of European literature. A proof of this asser- 
tion will be furnished in the following sketch, which, unsatisiSeM^tory as it is^ 
contains all the informatiou, we can collet, concerning a British poet, of 
rare and exquisite endowments. 

Thomas Campbell was bom in Glasgow, on the 27th of September, 
1777. He is the youngest son of Mr. Alexander Campbell, late merchant 
of Glasgow ; a gentleman of the most unblemished integrity, and amiable 
manners, who united the scholar and the man of business, and, amidst the 
corroding cares and sordid habits of trade, cherished a liberal and enthusi- 
astic love of literature. He died at a very advanced age, in tl|e spring of 
ISai, and the event is mentioned, in the Edinburgh Magasine, with high 
encomiums on his moral and religious character. 

It may not be uninteresting to the American reader to know that Mr« 
Campbell the poet, has very near connexions in this country, and indeed 
to this circumstance may be in some measure attributed the liberal sentH 
ments he has frequently expressed donceming America. His father resided 
for many years of his youth at Falmouth in Virginia, but returned to Europe 
about fifty years since. His uncle, who had accompanied his father, settled 
permanently in Virginia, where his family has uniformly maintained a 
highly respectable character. One of his sons was district attorney, under 
the a4ministration of Washington, and died in 1795. He was a man of 
uncommon talents, and particuUrly distinguished for his eloquence^ Robert 
Campbell also, a brother of the poet, setUed in Virginia, where be married 
a daughter of the celebrated Patrick Henry ; he di^ about the year 1808. 

The genius of Mr. Campbell showed itself almost in his infancy. At 
the age of seven, he possessed a vivacity of imagination, and a vigour of 
mind, surprising in such early youth ; a strong inclination for poetry was 
already discernible in him, and indeed it was not more than two years 
after this, that we are told *' he began to try his wjngs." These l^ighl 
dawnings of intellect, united to uncommon personal beauty, a winning 
gentleness and modesty of manners, and a generous se|isibi|ity of heart« 
made htm an object of universal favour and admiration. 

There is scarcely any obstacle more fatal to the full developement and 
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iMeful appltcfttion of latent, than an early display of genial. The extra- 
vi^;aat careases lavished upon it by tlie light and injudicious, are too apt 
to beget a self-conhdence m the possessor, and render him impatient of 
the painful discipline of study ; without which, genius at best is irregular, 
QOgovemable) and ofttimes splendidly erroileous. 

. Perhaps there Is no country in the world where this erfoT is lete frequent 
than in Scotland* The Scotch are a philosophical, close-thinking people; 
wary and distrustful of external app^ranceSf and first impressions, stein 
examiners into the utility o^things^ and cautious in dealmg out the dole 
of applause ; their admiration follows tardily in the rear of tl^ judgment, 
apd even when they admire, they do it with peculiar rigidity of muscles : 
this spirit of rigorous rationality is peculiarly evident in the management of 
youthful genius ; which, instead of meeting with enervating indulgence, is 
treated with a Spartan severity of education, tasked to the utmost extent of 
ita powers, and made to undergo a long and laborious jHobation, before it ia 
permitted to emer|;e into notoriety. The consequence is, an uncommon de- 
gree of skill and vigour in their writers. They are rendered diligent by con- 
^ant habits of study, powerful by science^ ffraceful by the el^ant accom- 
plishments, of the scholar, and prompt and adroit In the manageonent of 
their talents, by the frequent contests and exercises of their schools. 

From the foregoing observations may be gathered the kind of systeas 
adopted with^ respect to young Campbelh His earl}r display of genius, ia 
stead of making him the transient wonder of the drawing-room, and the en- 
fant gat^ of the tea-tablci consigned him to the rigid discipline of the aca- 
demy. At the age ot seven he commenced the study of the latin language 
under the care of the Rev. David Alison* a teacher of distinguished repuu- 
tion in Scotland. At twelve, he entered the University of Glasgow, and 
in the following year gained a bursary on Bishop L«igfaton*s foundation, lor 
a translation of one of the coniedies of Aristophanes, which he executed in 
verse. This triumph was the more honorable, from being gained after a hard 
contest, over a rival candidate of nearly twice his age, who was considered 
one of the best scholars In the University. His second pize-^xercise, was 
the translation of a tragedy of JEschylus, likewise in verse, which he gained 
without opposition, as none of the students would enter the lists with him. 
He continued seven years in the University, during which time his talents 
and application were testified by yearly academical prizes; he was particu- 
larly successful in his translation from the Greek, in which language, he 
took great delight; and on receiving his last prize for one of these perfor- 
nianoes, the Greek professor publicldy pronounced it the best that had ever 
been produced m the University. 

Moral philosophy was likewise a favourite study with Mr. Campbell, 
and indeed w applied himself to gain an intimate acquaintance with the 
whole circle of the sciences. But though, in the prosecution of his studies, 
be attended the academical courses both of law and physic, it was merely as 
objects of curiosity, and branches of general knowledge, for he never devo- 
ted himself to any particular study with a view to prepare himself for a pro- 
fettion. On the conUary, his literary pasdon, was alreiMiy so strong, that 
he could never for a moment endure tne idea of confining himself to the 
dull round of business, or engaging In the absorbing pursuits of common life. 

In this, he was most probably confirmed by the Indulgence of aiond 
father, whose ardent love of literature made him regard the promising ta- 
lenU of his son with pride and sanguine anticipation* At one tim6» it Is 
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tntfe» ft pftft of his family expressed a wish that lie should be ilted for Uw 
Church, bttt this was compleiely orerraled by the rest, and he was left< 
without farther opposition^ to the impulse of his own genius, and the se- 
duction of the muse. 

After leaving the University, he passed some time among the mountams 
of Argyleshire, at the seal of Colonel Napier, a descendant of Napier 
Baron Merchislon, the celebrated inventor of logarithms. It is probable 
that from this gentfeman he first hnbibed his taste and knowledge of the 
military art, traces of which afe to be seen throughout his poems. From 
Argyleshire he went to Edinbiirghi where the reputation he had acquired 
at the University ,^ gained him a favotrraUe reception into the distinguished 
circle of science md literature, for which that city is renowned. Among 
others, he was particularly honoured by the notice of Professors Stewart 
and Fiaylair. Nothing could be more advantageous for a youthful poet, 
than lo eenmence his career under buch auspices^ To the expansion ol 
mind, and elevation of thon||^,r produced by the society of such celebnH 
ted men, may we ascribe, in a great measure, the philosophic spirit, and 
moral sublimitTi displayed in his first production, the Pleasures of Hope^ 
which was written during his residence at Edinburgh. He was not more 
than twenty, when he wrate thia justly celebrafed peem, and it was pnb-^ 
lished in the following year. 

The popularity of this work, at once introduced the author to the notice 
and patronage of the first people of Great Britain. At first, indeed, it 
promised but little pecuniary advantage, as he unfortunately disposed of 
the copy Wright, for an inconsidemble sum. This, however, was, in -some 
measure, remedied by the liberality of his publisher, who finding that hit 
hook ran through two editions in the course of a few months, permittedf 
htm to publish a splendid edition for himself, by which means^ he was 
enabled to participate in the golden harvest of his labours. 

About this time the passion for German literature ra|ed in ril its violence 
in Great Britain, and the uniyersal enthusiasm with which it was admired^ 
awakened in the enquiring mind of our author a desire of studying it at the 
fountain head. This, added to his curiosity to visit forenn parts, induced 
him to embark for Germany, in the year 1800. He had originality fixed 
mpoB the coll^fe of Jena foe his first place of lesidenee, but, on arriving at 
Hamburgh, he found, by the public prints, diat a victory had been gained 
hy the French near Ulm, and that Munich and the heart of Bavaria were 
the theatre of an i nter e st ing war; ** one momentV sensation,^ he observea, 
in a letter to a relation in thiacountry, <* the single hope of seeing husaan ihi» 
tare exhibited in its most dreadful attitude, over-turned my past dedsiona, 
I got down to the seat of war some weeks before the Summer armistice of 
I800t and indulged, in what you will calU the criminal curiosity of wit* 
nessing blood ami desolation. Never shall time effM» from my memory 
the reDdllectk>n of that hosir of astomshment and suspended brealh, when 
I stood, with the Monks of St Jacob, to oveHook a charge of Klenaw'ii 
cavalry upon the Freiuih, under Grennier, encamped below us. We saw 
the fke given and returned, and heard distinctly tne sound of the French 
pa$ de charge^ collecting the lines to attack in close column. Afler three 
hours awaiting the issue of a severe actkm, a perk of artillery was opened 
JQSt beneath the walls of the Monastery, and several waggoners^ that were 
statbned to convey ^ wounded in spring waggons, were killed in our 
sight*** This awful spectacle he has described, with aH the poet's fire, m 
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Ins battle of Hdhetilmdeti i a poem nvhjchyperfaaps, contains more grandeur 
and martial sublimity, than is to be found any wnere else^ in the same com- 
pass of English poetry. ... 
.^ Mr. Campbell afterwards prdc^ed to Ratisbony where he was at the 
time It was taken possession of by the French, and expected, as an En-* 
glishman) to be made prisoner ; but he observes, ^* Moreau's army was under 
such excellent discipline, and the behaviour both of officers and men, so 
civil, that I sodn mixed aniong them without hesitation^ and formed many 
agreeable acquaintanjces at the messes of. their brigade, stationed in town, 
to which their chefde brigade often invited me. This worthy, man, Colo* 
nel Le Fort, whose kindness I shall ever remember with, ffratitude, gave 
me a protection to pass through the whole army of Moreau: . 

After this, hd .visited aifTerent parts of Germany, in the course of wUch, 
he paid one of the casual taxeg on travelling, beipg plundered among the 
Tyrol^se mountains, by a Croat, of his clothes, his books, and thirty ducats 
in gold. About mid-winter, he returned to Hamburgh, where he jremaieed 
four months, in the expectation of accompanying a young gentleman id 
Edinburgh, in a tour to Constantinople. His unceasmg. thirst for know- 
ledge, and his habits of industrious application, prevented these months 
from passing heavily or unproBtably. His time was chiefly employed in 
leading Qerman, and making himself acquainted with the principles of 
Kant*s Philosophy; from which however, he seeins soon,toh|tve turned 
vith distaste* to the richer; and mote mteresting fiield of German 6e//ef- 
feitres: , , , . ^ 

While in Germany, an edition of his Pleasures of Hope^ was proposed 
for publication in Vienna, but was forbidden by the court, jn. consequence 
of those passages which relate to Kosciusko, s^d. the; partition of Poland* 
Being di^ppointed in his proiected visit to Constantinopley he returned to 
England in 1801, alter nearly a year's absence, which had been passed 
much to his satisfaction and improvement,, and ja^d stored his mind with 
grand and awful images. ** I i:emember," says .he^ .'' bow little I valued 
the art of painting* before I got into the heart of such impressive scenes; 
but in Germany^ I would Have given, any. thing tq havQ possessed aaart 
capable of conveying ideas inaccessible to speech and writing. Some 
particular scenes, were indeed rather overcharged wiUi that d^ppee of terri* 
fie, which oversteps the sublime, and I own, my flesh vet creeps at the 
recollection of spring-waggcm and hospitali, — ^but th^ s^^ht of tngolstadt 
in ruins; or. Hohenlinden covered with fire, seven miles m circumference, 
were spectacles never .to be forgotten." 

On returning tQ England, he visited Lopdon for the first time, where, 
though unprovided with a single letter of introduction, the celebrity of his 
arritings procured him the immediate notice $md attention of the best 
society. Hh recent visit to the Continent, however, had increased, rather 
than gratified his desire to travd. }Ie now contemplated another tour, 
for the purpotie of improving himself in the knowkSdge of foreign lan- 
guages and foreign manners, in tbe course of which be intended to visit 
Italy, and pass some time at Rqme. From this plan he was diverted, 
most probably, by an attachment be formed to a Miss Sinclair, a distant 
jelation, whom he married in 1803. This change in his situation, nata- 
rally put an end to all his wandering propensities, he removed to SydjBnham 
hi Kent, near London^ where he has ever Vince resided, devotinj^ himself 
to Iheratare^ and the calm pleasures of domestic life. 

F 
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H« baa been ettiMed to iadtilge his love of study and retifeHKnt^ moM 
eomfbfftabb, by the boanty of hb Sovereieiiy who, about three years siiiee, 
presented him with an annuity of £200. This distinguished mark of* 
loyal fafoar^ so gradfviog to Ae pride of the poet, aod the loyal affections 
ef the sub^t, was wholly spontaneous and UneonditionaK It was neither 
granted U> the ksportunities of his friends at court, nor giveti as a doucew 
to ascuie the services of Uie author's pen^ but oierely as a testimony of 
r^al apMobatiofl «f his popular poem^ the Pleasures of Mope. Mn 
Canpball/ both before and since^ has uniformly been independent in his 
opinions and writings. 

Though withdrawn from die busy worlds in hb retirement at Sydenham^ 
yet the genius of Mr. Campbelli like a true brilliant^ occasionally flashed up^ 
on the pubik eye, in a number of exquisite little poems, which appeared on 
die penodicia works of the dqf. Many of tbescfi he has neter thought pnn 
per to rescue (bom their perishable tepositories. But of those which he has 
formally acknowledged and re*pablished,Hoiiealhiden, Lochiel, the Marin-^ 
ers of Sjoghnd, and die Battle of the Balti<5/ are sufficient of themselves^ 
were other evidence wanting^ to estsMish his title (o (he sacred name of PcM 
tU The two last mentions poemS, we <50n8idef as two of (he ftoblest na-^ 
tional songs we ev^ have seeh^ They codtala sublime imagery, and lof- 
^ sentimenU^ deliveredi iHth a '< gallant swelling spirit/' but totally fre« 
mm that hyperbde and national rodomontade, which ftenerdW disgrace 
this species of poetry. In the banning of 1809, be published his seoonci 
vdume of poems, contsiining Gertrude of Wyommg. and several smaller 
tflfusioiis; since which time^ he has produced nothing of consequence^ 
txoMtnug the uncommonly spirited and affecting litUe tale of ^< O'Connot'Js 
Child, or Lshre lies bleeding.^'' 

Of those private and ehi^cteristic anecdotes, which display most strik^^ 
iogly the habits and peculiarities of a writer^ we have scaroely any to fumisli 
>es|i«cCing Mr. Cam|^ell. He is g^eralty represented^ to us, as being 
ailvemely studious, but, at the simie time, social In his disposkiotfi, gentfi 
and endearing in his manners^ md eitremely prepossessing ia his appear^ 
ance and address. With a delicate, and even nervous sensibility^ and iet 
degree of self-di£Menee, that at times is almost pain&U he shrmks frodi 
the glare of notoriety^ which his own works have died around him, and 
seems ever depreeatinff criticism, rather than enjoying pfwse. Though hin 
society is courted by the liost polished and enl^tenedi among whom, Im 
is calculated to shine, yet, his chief delight is in domestic Itfe^ In the prac- 
tice of those |;entle virtues and bland a&ctions^ which he has so toucmngl} 
and doquenuy illustrated in tarioos passages at his poems. 

That Mr. Campbell has by any means attained to the summit of his fame, 
we cannot sufi^ ourselves for a moment to believe* We rather look upofl 
the works he has already produced^ as specimens of pure and virgin gold^ 
from a mine, whose treasiires are yet to oe explored. It is tarue, the very 
reputation Mr. Campbell has acquired, may operate as a disadvantage Mr 
his future efforts. Public expectation is a pitifess task-master, and eiOr^ 
bitant in its demands He who has once awakened it, must go on in a 
progressive ratio, surpassing what he has hitherto done, or the puUic wiH 
oe disappointed. Under such drcnmstances, an author of common sensi< 
bUity takes up fais pen with fear and trembling. A consckxisness that much 
IS expected from him, deprives him of that ease of mmd, and boldness of 
imaginationi whidi are necessary to fine writkig/ and he too often hik, 
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fmm a too grt at anxiety to modf He is Use some youthfiil tcMier, wbo^ 
havbff di8tiiigaUbe4 binnelf by a gallant and brttliant atcAiiafcaneiil) is ev^t 
fearfiu of (snteripg op a sew aDtar{>nzei lest be should taraisb tbe laarek hd 
)M8 wob.. 

We are satified tl>at Mr^ Campliell feeU this very diffideiMse and soKci-^ 
Uide from {he uncommon paios he bestows upion bis wriUngik These ate 
scnipalpuslf revised, modelled^ aqd netouebed over and over» before they 
are sufifefed to gp out of his hands, and even tben^ nrd slowly and lelfic- 
tantly yielded up to the press. This ^labcHmte oaie may at Iums be eanried 
to an excess^ so as to pimuoe a foslidiousnese of style^ end an air of too 
mucb art and laboar^ U Ofsoasionally imparts to the muse the pieeise de«* 
meanour and studie4 attire of the pn¥)ei rather than the ncghgirtt and 
bewitching graces pf the woodland nyiapk A too ttiflata attention to 
Soishing^ is liJi^ewise iojurioqs to the fbroe and snbtimiiy of a peeh»« Tba 
vivid ima^ which a^B strtiel^ o^ at a single h#at^ in those gbwing m6» 
ments of iiispiratioQ> *f when the soul is lifted up tp heaven/' see too oAsn 
eofteoed down, and cautiously tamed^ in the cold hoar of oorrectiett« As 
an intance of the critical severity wlHch Mr« Caiapbell eaereises over his 
piroductions^ we will mention a fi|ct witlyin our jtoc^ledgey cotiOemlog 
bis BaUle of the Baltic, This pde, as puUisbedi coasists bat of five staa* 
zas, these were all that his scmpi^loiis taste pematled him to cidl out of 
about a dozen, which we have seen 14 fl|aaascript« The isst, tfiough fall 
of poetic i}re aod imagery, were timidilv consigned by bim to obUvien* 

Bat tboogh this scrupuloas spirit of revisiot^ may ofaaaee to refine away 
some of the bold loaches of bis peiidl, and to ifijure some of its negligent 
graces, it is i)ot without its eminei^ advantages. While it tetids to pro« 
dace a terseness of language and a reniarlfabla deUcaey and s weetn e s s of 
versification, itenaUes him likewise to impart to bia productions a vigorous 
conciseness of style, a graphjoal oofrectaess of imagery, and a nUloeo|Ai'* 
cal condensation of idee^, racely fiolind in the popular poets of the clay. 
I^acility of writing s^ems to bare been the bane of man3r tnodem poets, 
who too generally indalge in a rasdy and abuadaqt versification, which, 
like a Boweriag viae, orerruns thek sabject, aad eapands through many a 
weedy page* lo lact, mos^ of Iham ^eem to hj^ve mistaken carsless n ess 
for ease, and. radundanoe for Inxuriaace: they never take pains to eon* 
. dense and invigorate^ Hence we have those proAise and loosely written 
poems, wbenete the imters^ either too feeble 0)r too eaieless to seise at 
once upon tb^ subject, piefer giving it a cbaoei and hunt it threngh a 
labyrinth of Fejr^es^ ui^til it js fairly ru^ down ^ oyefpowwred by a taul* 
titnde of wnrde, 

Great ^eiefi^re as aie the intrinsic merila of Mr. CamfMl, we «e led 
to estimate tbam the ^ore highly, when ve oonsider f hem ^ beaaung forth, 
like the pom Ughts of b^veo, an»oag tbe n|e^)r ey^^ilions and false 
$ra« with which oar Uterary etasospbena abaundSf In a^f ^ f hen we are 
overwhelmed by an abandanae of eeoentric poeliry, and ^fvm ^ ^^ ^^* 
founded by en bosi of iagenioas poeU of vitiated tastes and fkrantk; fancies, 
k is really cheering and consolatory to behold a writer of Mr. Campbeirs 
genius, studiously attentive to please, according to the established laws of 
criticism, as all our good old orthodox writani have pleased before; with- 
out seiiing up a standard, and eadeavoofiag to establish a new sect, and 
incolcate soo^ oew and lawless doctrine of his own. 

Before coacludiog this sketch, we cannot help pointing to one oircunn 

f2 
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stance, whidi we eonfsM has awakened a feeling of eood W9I towaids Mr. 
Campbell; thong^ in mentioning it we shall do litue more, perhaps, than 
betrajr oar own national egotism, He is, we beliere, ike only British poet 
of eminence that has laid the story of a considerable poem, in the bosom 
of oor coontr]^. We allnde to his Gertmde of Wyoming, which describes 
the pastoval simplicity uid innocence, and the snbsequent woes of one of 
our little patilaidial hamlets, during the troubles of our rcTolutioiu 

We have so long been accustomed to experience little else &an con« 
tnmely, misrcmesentation, and Tory witless ridicule from the British press; 
and we hate had such repeated proofs of the extreme ignorance and ab- 
surd errors that prevail in Great Britain respecting our countrv and iti^ 
inhabitants, that we confess, we were both surprised and gratifiea to meet 
with a poel^ sufficiently unprejudiced to conceive an idea of moral excel- 
lence and natural beauty on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed even this 
fiim{de show of 19>erality has drawn on the iK)et the censures of many nar- 
jow-miiMed writers, wi& whom liberality to this country is a crime. We 
are sorry to see siich pitiful manifestations of hostility towards us. Indeed 
we must say, that we consider the constant acrimony and traduction in- 
dulged in, by the British press, towards this country, to be as opposite to 
the interest, aff it is derc^atory to the candour and magnanimity of the na- 
tion. It is operating to widen the differences between the two nations, 
whidi, if left to the impulse of their own feelings, would naturally grow 
tt^ther, and among the sad changes of this disastrous world, be mutual 
supports and comforts to each other. 

' Whatever may be the occasional collisions of etiquette and interest whicl^ 
will inevitably taktf place, between two |reEit commercial nations, whose 
t>roperty'atid people arii spread fer and Wid(^ on the face of the ocean ; what- 
ever may be' tne clknfllQufous expressions of hostility vented at such times by 
our unreflecting 'populace^ 6t rathet uttered in their name by a host of 
hireling scribblers, who pretend to speak' the sentittaents of the people; it is 
certain^ that the vreli raucated and* wtdl informed class of our citizens en- 
tertain a deep-rooted goodwill aftid ^rational esteem' for Great Britain. 
It is almost impossible it should be otherwise, ' Independent of those here- 
ditary aiRe^tions, which spring up ispontaneOusly fer the iiatibn from whence 
we have descended, the sing;le circumstahbe of imbibing out ideas from the 
same author has a pdwerfel effect in causing an attachment. ' 

The writers of Great Britain are the adopted citiztsnb of ou^ country, 
and though they have no legisl^ve voice, exercise an authority over our 
opinions and a^lections, cherished by long habit, md matured l>y affection. 
In these works we have British valour, British magnanimity,' British might, 
Snd British wisdom, continually before our eyes, portVayedin the' most cap- 
tivatihg colours; and are thus brought up, in constant contemplation of 
all diat is amiable and illustrious in the British character. To the^ works, 
likewise, we resort, in every varying mood of mind, or vicissitikcfe of for- 
tune. They are our delight in the hour of relaxation; the solemn moni- 
tors and instructors of our closet; our comforters in the gloomy seclusions 
of life-loathing despondency. In the season of early life, in the strength of 
hianhood, and, still, in the weakness and Apathy of age, it is to them we are 
indebt^ for our hours of refined and unalloyed enjoyment When we 
turn our eyes to England, therefore, fVom whetice this' bounteous tide of li- 
terature pours in upon us, it is with such feelings as the Egyptian experien- 
ces, when he looks towards the sacred source of that stream, which, rising in 
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a hx dblant eottatry, flows down upon bis owb barien soil, difiusing riches^ 
beauty and fertHity.* 

Surely It cannot be the interest of Great Britain to trifie with such {^\t 
ings. Surely the good wtll» thus cherished amoQg the best hearts of a 
^country, rapidly increasing in power and importance, is of too much conse- 
quence to IJs acUmifuHy n^ected, or surlily dashed away« It most certain? 
Ivt therefore, would be both politic and honourable, for thicm efiUghtened 
oritish writeiB, who sway the sceptre of oriticism, to expose these cpostant 
Musrepresentations, and discountenance these galling and unworthy insult^ 
of the pen, whose effect is to mislead and to irritate, without sf&rving one 
▼iduable purpose. They engender gross prejudice in Great Britain, ini- 
mical to a proper national understanding, while with us, they wither all 
those feelings of kindness and consanguinity, that were shooting fbrth| liJi^iB 
so many tendrils, to attach to us our parent country. 

While therefore we regard the poem of Mr. Campbell with complacency, 
as evincing an oppoute spirit to this, of which we have just complained, 
there are bthier reasons likewise, which interest us in its favour. Among the 
lesser evils, inckient to the infont state of our country, we have to lament 
its almost total deficiency in those local associations prodi^ced by history 
and moral fiction. These may appear trivial to the common mass of read* 
ers; bnt the mind of taste tpd si&nsibility will at once acknowledge tbera, 
as constituting a great source ciJT natkmal prkle, and love of country. There 
Is an incuqpressible charm imparteil to every place that has been celebrated 
by the historian, or immortalized by the poet ; a charm that dignifies it itf 
the eyes of the stranger, and endears it to the heart of the native. Of this 
romantic attraction, we are almMt entirely destitute. While every insigni- 
ficant hill and turbid stream in clas<(ic Europe, has been hallowed by the 
visitatums of the muse, and contemplated with fond enthusiasm ; our lofty 
mountains and stupendous cataracts awaken no poetical associations, and 
oar majestic rivers roll their waters unheeded, because unsung. 

Thus circumstanced, the sweet strains of Mr. Campbeirs muse break 
upon us as gladly as would the pastoral pipe of the shepherd, amid the sa- 
vage solitude of one of our trackless wilaernesses. We are delighted to 
witness the air of eaptivating romance, and rural beauty, our native fields 
and wild woods can assume, under the plastic pencil of a master; and 
while wandering with the poet, among the shady groves, of Wyoming, or 
akMig the banks of the Susquehanna, almost fancy ourselves* transported to 
the ude of some classic stream, in the *' holk>w bi4ast of Appenine." This 
may assist to convince many, who were before slow to believe, that our own 
country n capable of inspiring the highest poetic feelings, and furnishing 



* IKnoe tills B&ognphical notice was first pabHshed, the political relntions between the 
two cdinitiies an changed, and we are now at war with Great Britain. The above observa- 
tna tberefon ibay aoc bs palatable lo those who are eager for the hostility of the pea av 
W^i as of the sWokL The ao(|ior hideed, was for some time in doubt, whether to ezpuop 
them* as he could not prevail ^n himself to accommodate them to the embittered temper of the 
times. He determined however to let tiiein remain. However the feelings he has ezpre&»- 
^ nay be outraged or prostrated by the violence of waHhre, they never can be totally eradi- 
cated. Iksades, it slumld be the exalted ministry of literature to keep together the fsQ^^ 
boBU* aataie ; to caln, with her V sool subduing voice/' the fnrioQs passions of warfltt^ 
thus to bind up those ligajnents which the sword would cleave asunder, llie author may 
be tesooss in the active exercise of this duty, but he will never have to reproach himself, that 
Jte fasS k^tempted to poisoa wiUi poUtical vhrolence, the pure fomtahis of elegant Htetature. 
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abundance of poetic imc^gery. though 4ettittt4e of tlii btiekoeyed MIerklb 
of poetry; though its groves are not vocal with the song of the nightingale j 
though no naiads have ever sported in its strefuns^ nor patyrs and dryads 
gamboled imkioi^ it forests. Whei#ver nature^-^weet natum— displayi 
herseif in sinmle beauty and wild in%giiiiicence» and wherever the httmaa 
mind ^ppear^ in new and striking siliuiik>ns« neither the poet nor the pkn 
losopher c%n ever want sufa^ts worthy of his genius* 
. Having made such particular loeotion of Gertrude of Wyominf ^ we wUl 
barely a^ one or two circumst^ces connected with it« strongly illustrative 
of thtt Ujlerary cbarttcter of the i^uthor. The story of the poeoii though e^ 
tremeW simpler i» not sufficiently developed; some of the (acts, particttllur- 
ly in the first part, are rapidly passed over» and left rather fibscuret from 
which vf^ny have inconsiderately pronounced the whole n has^ sketch, 
without perceiving the elaborate delicacy with which the parts are finished* 
This defect is to be attributed entifely to the self di^^noe of Mr. Camp« 
bell. U is his misfortune th^t he js too distrustful of him«#lf» s^d too ready 
to listen to the opinions of inferior imnds, rather than boldly follow the 
dictates of his own pure taste, and the impiilse of his exalted iinaginatioa^ 
which, if left to th#fnselves« would never fidter pr go wrong. >Thus we are 
told, that when his Gertrude first came from under his pen, it was foil awl 
complete; but in an evil hour be read it to some of his critical friends^ 
£very one knows that when a man'$ critical judgment is consulted, he feels 
himself in credit bound to find fault. Various parts of the poem were •( 
course ol]||eeted to, and various alterations recommended* 

With a fatal diffidence, which, while we admire weeannot but lament, 
Mr. Campbell struck out those parts entirely, and obliterated in a moment, 
the fruit of hours of inspiration and days of labour. But when he attempt-* 
ed to bind together and new-model the elegant, but mangled limbs of this 
virgin poem, his bhy imagination revolted from the task* ^hn glow of feel« 
ing was chilled; the creative powers of invention were ethausted; th« 
parts therefore were slightly and imperfectly thrown together with a spirit- 
less pen, and hence arose that apparent want of dev^lopement which occurs 
in some parts of the story. 

Indeed we do not think the naobtrusive and if we may be allowed the 
word, occult merits of this poem are cakulated to strike pofhilar attention^ 
during the present passion for dashing ver^e and estmvagani incident. 

It is mortifying to an author to obsme, that thpse accomplishments 
which it has cost him the greatest pains to acquire, and which he regards 
wi;h a proud eye, as the exquisite proofs of his skill, are totally lost upcm 
the generality of readers, who are commonly captivated by those ^arin^ 
(jfualities to which he attaches but little value. Most people are judges of 
tohibitions of force and activity of body, but it requir e s a eertatn refine* 
ment of taste, and a practiced eye, to estimate that gracefulness^ which is 
the achievement of labour, and consummation of art« So in writing, what* 
ever is bold, glowing and garish, strikes the atlenlion of the mostcaro# 
less, and is generally felt and acknowledged; but comparatively hw can 
appreciate that modest delineation of nature, that tenderness of sentiment, 
propriety of language, and gracefulness of composition, that bespeak the 
polished and accomplished writer. Such however, as possess this deli« 
cacy of taste and feeling, will often return to dwell with cherishing fond* 
ness on the Gertrude of Mr. Campbell. Like all his other writings, it 
presents virtue in its fnost touching and captivating forms : whether gently 
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«xefe{«Cid in the ** bodOin scenes of life,** er miblimdy exeHed in it^ ex- 
Iraoidinarj and tuibulent situations. No writer can sut^ass Mr. C. in the 
▼estal pnni^ and amklbl^ moraitt? of his mase. While he possesses the 
power of firing the imagination^ and fitliog it Mrlth sdUime and awful iihages ; 
ne ezdell^ dsd in those eloquent appeals to ik€ feelitigs^ and those elevated 
flights of thoaght^ l^ whicfa^ while ^ fancy is exalted^ the heart is made 
b^Cer; 

It is now some time since he has prddttced any poem. Of latci^ he haf 
been employed in preparing a work for the press, containing critical and 
biographical tiotiees df BriUsh jp^ts, (Hm the reign of Ifidwat^ 3rdi to the 
present thHe. ftowe^^er auck we may be grUtifidl by such a Wofk^ fi>om 
so comp^iit a jtHlgc^ still we cannot but regret that lie ^oul^ stoop from 
the brilliant track or poetic invention, hi whkh he ts so calculated to Soar, 
and descend into the lower regions of literatiire, to miiigle with droning 
critics, and motising comnietitators. His task should be to p4t)dtide poe- 
try^ not to cdticise it ; for in our mindS he does more for his own fame and 
for the iiiterests of literature^ who fumiiihes one fine verse> than he who 
pomts out a thousand beauties or detects a thousand faultsi 

We hope thetefore, soon to behold Mr. Campbell emerging from those 
^tisty labours, and breaking forth in the fhll Itistre of origiaal geaiiis. He 
owes It to his oWn reputatiott; hetmes it to bis own til^S; beoWes it to 
llie literature of kis country. Poetry has generally flowed in an abundant 
stream in Great Britain ; but it is too apt U> Sti^aV among rocks and weeds, 
to expand into brawling shallows^ or waste itself in tUrbid itod Ubgovenia- 
ble torrentSi We have^ howeV^i m^tked a karrow, but pu|« ahd steady 
channel, conttniikif down irom the earliest ages« through a tide of real 
poetSy who seem to Have been sent from heaven^ to keep the vagfatrt stream 
from mnning at utter waste and random^ Of thi^ chosen AuDS)er, we con- 
sider Mr. Campbell, and we are happy at having this opportunity of ren- 
dering our feeble tribute of applause to a writer whom we consider as an or- 
nanent to the age> an honour to his country^ and o&e whom his country 
** Aottld delight to honmur.'^ 



I'HE ATTORNEY'S CONSOLATION, 

em 
COUWC^T IN ADVERSITY. 



A TALE. 



It latppened once that at a coontiy ifir^ 
In spite of 9II tlie Mi^trate's great care. 

Some wicked epirits raifl'd a dreadful fray ; 
With pitchforks, spades, huge cmdgels and bard stones^ 
To work they went, and broke each other's bones. 

And even drove the bravt Police awaj^* 
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A Jiitlir« in rtd ] 

Yfiih Pom Comitrnttu an^e. 

R«w>lT«d t» tiMw of kit giMt power « Mtaflf ; 
And hjf the UukmI ii nnipto Hi^dc aeis'd» 
IVbo QBly at Uk Iranble dirtteee gAs'd, 

AndtwoMbyG— d WdflMkeibiiNn eiMBpK 

In jpain bdbra lifi woribip Paddy ISbII, 
Who only pitch'd hit lying fooI to hell ; 
And for thus dliuing to nuuU the Lmwif 
Plac*d bim within the glooniy Bridewell's j«wi ; 

There for hie goed bAavitmr chain'd 
^oor Pat» for three long days and mfjkiM leiKMn'd: 

it happened litcldly that in the town, 
A yoong Attorney dweh oSgnat renown ; 

Who brought home Jueiiee to each poor man's door; 
Mfho preach*d op that the laws were OMide/or mil. 
Alike protected both thegremt end mmtt. 

And tanf^l them poinu they never knew before. 



} 



Ere then poo/ ilknplesoQU! they fittle thought 

That to recov(^ back a^oef. 

An action of Auui^t could be brought ; 

Or that to qnt in a man's foee 

Was " tresfMss y\ et amis" ibd not «• cas*';" 

Or that for fifdng either hand np high. 

An action of ateuuh would lye I 

'Tin then, they'd rather fos6 a penny. 

Than spend to get it badk, a Gitinia t 

Vtty man, did any quafref e'er arise, 

they ne'er an arbitration wonld despise. 

But left it to be settled by their neigkBonn , 
They would not trarel forty aoiles a jouney 
To pot it in the hands of an Attoney, 

And thus prevent their fUends ogUiom Ubowe^ 
.. No, no, so little iptrte 
Bidthey^ poon souls! before tlUl tfois ilUieritf 

Paddy, whose breast with joitTereDge now bum'd. 
To see young Capias bent his wi^. 

Who lacdSniythat veiy day 
Prom term letuu d: 
He told him an the haidsbipe of his oase, 
Confin'd in BrideweU! sad'digraoet 
Debar'd from sight of any friendly fooef 
What! was not Kberty our greatest blessing T 
Without it life w6uld Hot be worth possessing ; 

And to pnserre it, pray would not the laws 
Give him' great damages and restitution. 
For sofch an outrage on the Constitution, 

Ai fabe imprisoDment, %QUhout a eauee. 



Toang CqiiM «i Iw tonl aveir'4 ' 

^ ^r«at an oufnif « h» kfd nmar h^ardt 

Thftt he himself would be a frnoe, 

Not to cdmiiieiice /M> jut a nitj 

And ts fordiliMges, t^ete wer« mch gvomdi^ 

Af woolj entoie a ii^<mM}Ni poundt; 

And make the Jastice sorely smart» 

For acting ftach a Vile illegal part! 

^oor Pat, delighted beyond mea«tte^ 
At the flweet piospect of fuch tTeamre^, 

Sold all his hones, oowa ittd sheep. 
To fill Us kind Attorney's hand, 
MTho made him daily understand 

A goldto harvest he would shortly reap ! 

But itamps taidfeet to Lawytrt were so high, 
tie decided now and then a small supply. 

The suit commenc'd ; now ^t elato with Jwpe^ 
To ev'iy mad idea gave a scope ; 

Building his h)Ay castlesin the aiiw 
His flr*d imagination |iaew no bounds, 
IVith hodses, equipages, hdrses^ hounds. 

Raised up at once from poverty and care* 

Flushed with success j his #ild bewilder'd lnnfiB» 
Ko kind remission, day or idght oooki gatsi 

At length the day, the happy day drew nesr. 
With all his witnesse* prepar'd. 
To Court he c{uick repaired. 
The ^2oriMM verdict anxio«tfy to hean 

In ev*ry brightened fisatof^ of his fec^, 

Olad expectation took her ^ace. 
With throfaUng heart, iftipatiently he waittt ; 

At length his advocate with look pfofeond,' 

Hemm*d often, shook his head and gai'd aiodnd. 
And tbeil the cas6 to Judge and Jury sUted; 

Oh I 'twai a case, (iho* twen^ years and mdlie 

Had pass'd since first he entered the professiolD) 
He*d vouch for, never was paffittel'd befSne, 

For baser treatBwnt, or more gross oppresikni ! 

A thousand pounds would scarce repay, 
Th9 fmiingi of his injur'd Ctient'a mind I 
Unhappy wretch ! for three long days confin'd 1 

To ghtt a bassi oppresaif e Tyrant's sway f 

In short, so Well iie stated all the case^ 
With dechunation, action, and grimace ; 
O 
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That hid yoo tbii' greit Ltwyra ie«B; 
You'd iwetr in <20inir%M€«rticff ht bftd beMU 

At length bothputies cWd in Me ctUtfgi', 

The Court thodgfat ptopa to /tnUrge ; 
And tho* by lotoe 'titU leckon'd cUter, 

The Jorj mil retir'd ai wist ai evtr! 

After a foil half hour's debating^ 

And keejdng all the Court ittipaU«ntw«itii]^; 

The Jury with a Teidict in retumM ; 
Hashed waa eadi mdnnnr, ev'ry ear, 
Liaten'd with mai^'d anxiety to hear ; 

While er'ry heart with expectadon bum'd t 

But lo t tho* strange it niijr a|»pear to mitny. 
The Jury gave but datnagee mt petmy! 

With disappointflMnt's rage poor Pat enflam*d, 
A ToUey of abuse at Capias aim'dy 

Who only took his BMoey to deceive hioit 
Did not the rascal say, there were sure grounds 
To being in damages m thauiond ftumdil 

While but onspsaiij^ now the Jury gare him t 

Believe me. friend, young C^i^das oied, 
I all my best eudeavours tried ; 

The damages, 'tis true, are small. 
And tho' in ihtm the Justice will not pay, 
I tUnk we'll «0«m him in aii0(A«r way , 

And heartily his worship mawL 

111 tell you one thing now, my boy. 
Which ought to fill your heart with joy ; 
Tho' thus of his sucoem be boasts^ 
The penny damages wiU cerrysMK/^ 



* In an action for HUse imprisonmettt the malkst dAnages ivill subject the Defendant 
to the whole Cost^ 



(43) 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

IN IRELAVSf. 



Sir Walter SooU*s anival in Ireland, which took place at the clcie of the 
last Sammer, is an event ths^ pibdaced a very vivid impression on our 
nunds. — ^We were pleased tp fe^ our venerable' spil trodden by the footsteps 
of him, who, confessedly if at the head of the Utetature of Europe, and 
who has won his way, satlantly anc} noblv, to that intellectual throne, anon 
which, the suffi:ages of the world, and his own heroism, have conspirea to 
place hinu His, assuredly, is no iron despotism. His empire, whtl# it is 
more extensive th^ that which bows ^e necjc before the autocrat of all 
the Rttssias, is also more truly glorious, and willprobalail; outlast its du- 
ration. It has laid hold on our purest, ana best affections; it has entwined 
itself about the very fibres of our hearts, and it has strode it« roots deeply 
and fixedly into our mind and memory. The country of his birth, and of his 
predilection, although previously distinguished for its sober, • steaidy, and 
persevering progress in all the arts, and M the elegancies that indicate 
a h^^ state of civilization, as well as for the eminent mok itlield in the 
various departments of poetry, history, and the moral hpd physical sci** 
enoes, did not, after all, attract an^ thing like a prepondcratmg share in 
the attention of the writers and philosophers of the rest of Biuope, and 
no share whatever, in the interest and cons^dei^tion of the ordinary mass of 
dissipated witlings and thoughtle^'author^, and of equally thoughtless and 
more dissipated readers. Skotland mayhsLvehad its literary, like its polit- 
ical convulsions, iti variations in'^fae form and the aim of its philosophy, as 
well as of its reG^n ; it may liave bad its hot r^llions oik paper, and its 
bloodless battles qf l^ooks ; it may have witnessed and applauded the depo- 
sition from his high throne, and the exile, and very nearly the decapitation 
of some luckless and aspiring book*king, who began to encroadi on the 
liberties of subject-scnbblers, and Ibi^t, in the'hey^v of his intellectual 
Jacobitism, that licentiousness has its thousimd^, ana dulness its tens of 
thousands: such things as these, may havebeeh-^i^ay/actutBly haveheen-^ 
in constai^t operation, i^nd prodM^ijM^ 'their natural lUid obvious eflfects on 
the face, and within the lieart of that kinj^om, without exctUng the impre- 
hensions, and commanding the sympadiy of 'the res^ oif mankind. These 
sudden revolutions, and these gradual and imperceptible changes, however 
imoortant to the peb^deon whom they have been (bund toexerta beneficial 
influence, have, with very few exceptkms, passed without any notfee, and 
almost without any effect, in the contemporary history of the surrounding 
nations. They have formed, as finr as regards both politio^'ifimd literature, 
either a part and parcel of th^t very history', and of course^ have merged 
in its general features, aqd its intimate issues : or, wherever they can be 
contemphUed as distinct from it^^ they have s&runk into insignificance, and 
dwindled away into unimportant inmutenesi. The fame of SeothUid re- 
posed in antiquated and dusty maghificenoe, on piks of monastic legends, 
and tales of fwowess and chivalry; on heaps of interminable and unrradable 
state-papers ; of musty records about ihithless promises, and vk>iated trea- 
ties; turbulent barons, and honourable iree-booters ; the reckless gambols 
of sovereigns, and the disedifyiog frolics of monks, and the tiny and 
'' ^uld'warUi* freaks of harmless fttyes. or of mischievous wizards; — all pr^ 

o2 
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served in rade prosei jand tin radar «efte» ivHh litre and there, an mter- 
mitting glea|n of ipeanmgi and an interrupted and irregular swell of tender- 
niess. Next came attempts at aoimasy spedes of chronicling and hittory- 
telliog, very nearly as heavy and as long as its progenitor, but not quite so 
qark. There was more se^se — more inteUigibility diffused through the dense 
^f^ l^iMr bulk P( |he narrative. A3 feo'tht value of those old inusty ne- 
mptrs, «nd tilt laith w)Mch they are ettlitled^ it nay lie mry fairly galheftd 
fiom tht w^-knomn fapt, that (hey 'sme geptrally cpmpiled by iK)C and 
iateippeiatt natlisaM, alva^Ni ready to^eiaggtrate, or to extenuate, as oeca^ 
pkm sequNM, and in many instanpiea, unprincipkd tmovi^ to set down any 
thing, ior (svery ihing in malice, Than toOv Scodand abounded in (boat 
nide buMidar /M»n«, those rhyiBin|;^torips ahaat love and tobbery, andinadnasa 
mi tamdeff, irakb caiftaiiil^ m qpite of «hat some fontle and sighiiie 
critics have aslvatoted, 'vvete iM good as t|ie old Fmackt^ ^ermao, aai 
italiaa pradilcliQarof the tame s^ooL and whichi with eorresiKMMiing 
ndeli^, «bm1 sy*q||athttie liarrfm^ssi,- te^ected ih^ fMredopsinaBit semiipenu 
and tiaiats of that.p^od of Biuopean Sooiety. After a ledioiis inleruaft 
the sweat and simple strains of lUmaay's pasipial muse, came breathing 
p^aot, g^ndd^, and lov^, arar the moantains. and alcMKg ^e yalleys of \^ 
OQtmtiy : wfnle |ht tiragic apirit pf Home nMngled its dark shadows, ai^l its 
feeder and i||el|aehaly Tight^^the indialkct voices pf the storm and taoasH 
ings oC t)ie Gmst, with 4he (uflbcoting anguish, and the wiM shrieks of 
humafi (fsastafffa, indian tkey are oni^ied by an uiunpected and ovarwh0lmiiig 
JBUt into 4he i«ftt^ or when they ane Wiyiught op to acute and searching 
agony, andtoiaKHTtof terrible viteUlor by the mutual conflict* which of- 
tener "prolongs than exiinguidhes their power of maschief. Then we have •the 
hallowed names of BaiUie and of Qums; the onadi^closiagt with an energy 
V^t ia not extravagant, and with a iialural path^M tqudlv remote horn po- 
lished coldness and OHtrageoua sentimentalism, -the seeds and the growth 
of all that poisons, and of dl that sweetens our existence, arresting ovr at- 
tention, ^aoothing our heart, instructing our reasoB, in whatfoifer is praisewori* 
fhy, and winning us over te what is tnily great, by shewing ks oonnexion 
with what is nttpassio^y good;---the other, natusa's -own pupil, without 
any adueetkm £rom man, with fearcely any aid from art, communing with 
i^ most ms^estic forms, and Abe aoftest tints i>f mountain-scenery ; aiming 
at the fajtfaftil tod t^idmakled interpretation pf the-myst^ous movements 
of the hiitnan ^earl, and of the dfkrk and -tempestuoua visitations by whidi 
^Is tiansieat and fitfifil sim^iitte is -so often overcast, tmosferring to his rich 
aad varied page* with a <humonr almost unpc^alleled, the caprices, the 
peculiarities, the whims, the i^ttmate vanity and mea^nes^ that beset onr 
l^resent condition, and the mischanoes ihat befall it; ncvor failing to ahade 
.mid. i!elieye ihe flaring cplp|:rr«i i^ui the Jvoad and semewhal grotesque 
Iftrokes of his pleasantry, wit^ some tondi of inimitable tendeniese 4b«t 
'geaaraUy closes even his lighler and mpre airy produces, and commum- 
loales to tbfttn the intefest of W 4aap and paihetic moral. 

Thele were other nanies,.too, that lor a ereat part of the kst century, 
and at the coaMsencement ^C-the present, shed lustre on the scitnoe €md 
^e literalureof Scotland; and tbiu very appropriately connect, whatever 
Tffm splendid nA snbatantial in the T^oent period| with the unbounded 
^xaberanee wnd glory of that in w(^i<^ we iipw write, ita celebrity in 
Medicine was ^niftained by a hpst pf writers, always respeetabie, and often 
^inent-rrthal anaUed ks Univenity, in aumberl^ instances, to emulate 
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the fame of tisydeo and cY Padua,---«fi4 ibfltt k wovftd be an tnAess task 
l» i ifi Mit mte. Tliere was no dearth of <metaphiMeal acnteness or of ca* 
fioitt TOMgrebes piir^ jphilological, partly plilosophical, ip the mysteries, 
tke priaciples and tke straGtiire of langmge, and the progress of man m 
•ooiety, as k evident from Uie startling but ingenious specnkilions of 
Home, «be ^ainft adsurdilies of Monboddo and the profoeiid and exten- 
am erudition of Kumes, perverted ocoasionallv by the c4>H<|utty of some 
ctfbis views, but always rendered respectable by- the honest and stmpte- 
hcaited siiicenty in which he pursued them* in Histonoal composition 
^iev« wefe vomewho have never been euvpassed by any writers either an* 
cient or modern; and Rob(srtson alone may stand as the peraonification of 
wliatev^ majestic giafity, gorgeous «loquenoe;«nd picturesqae description 
eaa be ooiuiisteiit with the Intimate aliyle ^ 4Hstoi^. These were besides 
Bumy OVISTS, Stoart apd Hume, the gi«eesi|nd Mnrivalled beauty of whose 
etielinpi are however bnt poor compensation, for the %vaiA of accuracy, fide* 
Iky and candour,— -the indispensible qualities that oikght to characterise 
and adom the office of histomn-^ W« Wd also the adtoiffabte "^ tonals" of 
Lord Halles-«andf in our own days, the elegant and valuable prodncdons 
4if Tytler'a pen, and (thongti ^ PiiAriavoh of this generation*— yet the ear- 
liest e^qrls <if bis genius belong lotbat wb^t is gone by,) the venerable 
li^nry M^Kenzie, Miose assays and novels 'have won htm an imperishaMe 
aewown*— blending ail that was unaiaoted and harmoniolis in the iangnage 
«f 'bis predecessors, w4th the ^ntle warntfth of his own conceptions and the 
deepaiid nn^anated fountain of his 'pure and fretiti afiecttons: and steep- 
ing the heart of the feada-, alternately 4n the most pkoid joy, and the most 
noting soTfow. • In inenfal philosophy it is enoqgii to refetr neiely to the 
s^aniea of -sucH men as Rei4 «nd 8tewait, and a nmnber of other distin- 

Sisbed writers, who either immediately 'preceded them, or have trodden in 
Nr ibotsteps. We have |hu8 very summttrHy touched on one or two 
opoehs, ami very lainCly ishafaoterised a few of those ginat men to whom 
Bootland is imfabted for that portion of literaiy isminenee ^e enjoyed 
nbovt the beginning of the ninetaenth cewlnry, It is not a connected view 
^ ber splendid eareer, that we have thonght of giving, — nor a well ar- 
timged series and analysts of the woi4es that have mainly contribnted to 
-noeellerate Itindnif a snperiluoqs and almost an ^endless labour;) but we 
-linve tinply ghmoed nt^afew brtght 4inks in l!ie chain, and contented our- 
«elv«a wilh^sttg^esliiig, rather than enumerating, the elements of which her 
-MitellecnHil gk>ry was made up. ^rfae intervals wMl be readily supplied 
-by the welMiiftmned reader* 

Nov, it is^evtieiin, that, nolwitb^tf^tfdHig these powteffiil claims, whick 
•8ootiaw| possessedr on the attention, and perhaps on the gratitude, of the 
>rMt of Europe; 4er inflqence was after all restricted withm very narrow 
Inuts. Her sages and her poets, in spite of the depth and value of their 
•apooplattons and Uie genuine tenderness and warmthof their entfaasiasm, 
were very ini|)erfectly known, and where they hf^ipened to be known, very 
generally disveg»n4^ ^^ undervalued. Her antiquaries were permitted 
^••Inmber away in undisturbed obscurity, poking, amidst their congenial 
' dnat and cbbwenxi, their cm^bling rains and their nntntelligfble and mu- 
tilated pardimenis, with Iraitless minnteness and miraculons peiaeveranoe; 
and substitutine for the vaeuities produced by time or by baibarism, m 
BNurascript and tnonmnents, the bewildering, yet sunaTANTiAX vacuity 
*«ftfttir own eonjeotural nonsense. Mer.hisloriaas indeed became more 
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exienufdj celebrated, and iMr lefHit^tioD arose and spread ia jHoponioa 
as the subjects tbey undertook to Ulustr%te, were iptereiiting and pop«kr, 
and the style they emplQyecli wa^ graceful and ^UcacUve. This class, of 
course may be said to have formed an exception — l^ut at the utmost, tha 
exceptipn did not reaol^ very far : and we can safiMy assert that the know- 
ledge, men had of ScoUish writers, as well as tl^ interest that men took in 
Sc^tish subject^, was trivIM and unimportant; unless indeed we bring 
within our calculation, a few straggling University men, and some dosen 
or two of liiUr^UeurSt whom cunosity or accident, their good or their evil 
genius, their afi^tatioii or their taste, may have beckoned aside into thia 
obscure and untrayelled path of studies. 

It was reserved ^ Sir Walter Scott not only to work a levolution, ia 
literature, uqpan^lel^ b^ fpr the splendour of its immediate achieve* 
ments, %iid for the utility of its remote effects, but ako to shed an uafa^ 
ding beauty apd an irresists^le charni over thq wild, sterile, and unfiequaal* 
ed tracts of the history of bis own romantic land. Other causes perhaps 
may have concurred, some imperceptibly, some prominently, but all in a 
very slight and partial way, towards tli^ producing pf this wonderlU 
change. Som^ share may be ascribed to the |;reat ppTitical cevoUitioo that 
had burst iipon the world a short time previously, and had made itsdf 
be felt by the tenible agitation into wl^ich it threw every, even the most 
distant prpyinice of huioan thought a^d human passion. The whole frame 
of man s nioral nature was convnUed. New wants were generated ; tha 
old flagging appetite acquired a fr^h vigour and sharpness; and the world 
became nauc^ated with the old-r-never- failing — monotonous *< manna** of 
literature, m well as of government. They grew all on a sudden, very 
difficult to please, and in a piM^xjsm of insanity, or in the spring and 
exuberance of their young health ; in a fit of revolutiQnary impiety, or of 
an interval qf dawning reason, thev sturdily cejeQted the " light food,** and 
imperiously denumded a supply or rich, savoury, and exhilirating. viands. 
Their crv Was heard, and the supply was abundant and various. Origin- 
ality and power,' were the characteristics principally looked for, in every 
writer that had any pretension to popular favour; while the eccentricities 
that sprung from the hrst, and the grotesque and even excessive exertions 
of the second, were seen to meet not only lenient censors, but very indul- 
gent advocates and partisans. There was, to be sure, a good deal of sen^ 
timentalism« affectation, and waywardness mixt up in compositions, of 
vrhich the prevailing ingredients were, strong delineation qf passion, enthu- 
siastic worship of all that is delicately beautiful, and all that is wildly stu- 
pendous in the aspect of external nature, and 9^ cordial sympathy with 
whatever guides, or controuls, whatever drenches in affliction, or warms 
and brightens up in sunshine, the internsU world of the heart. All the staid 
propriety, sterling good sense, and artificial graces of the ancient standard- 
works, presented a very feeble barrier to the encroachments of the adven- 
turous, and headlong spirit of inQOvatbn that was abroad. Each new 
accession of dominion brought, of course, a new encrease of audacity and 
of enterprise; and the. conquests were speedily pushed to the very heart of 
the old Empire of taste, until it became a question, whether the whole 
stock of anUquated wisdom and learning should not be denounced as a 
bulky, and somewhat troublesome incumbrance, that ought to be quietly 
set apart in appropriate cells, and crypts and niches, to be just gioed at 
occasionally, as a rare curk>sity, or smued at| as a ludicrous oddity, or, in 
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8, 10 be rererentiany eontemphited by a meie tciupQloiis eye, 
as the yenerable retic, and instructire speGimen of a wotM that had periahed< 
When inatlera had grown to this head, and the rerolatkmtzmg torrent (we 
cannol help reeornng, though we know 'tis common-place, to the obfious 
analogy fttrnished bt the phenomenon of the volcano) had demolished and 
ovolaid the political institutions which stood in its way, on the surface of 
•ociety ; and had, besides, sent its hot and searching principles into the deep 
lecesses, and the subterranean a^d hallowed retceaU of the muses, and of 
liCeratttre, there came to b^ in the public mind^ an extraordinary, but by no 
neaas Qnaccountable aptitude for the reception of ^le new, the wonderful, 
Ike magnificent, the paiadoxicaU ukI the mysterious — for whateter, in short, 
was splendidW extravagant, or irregularly bold^ or carelessly intrepid, to the 
eontempt and exclusion of whatever was coMctly duU^ exquisitely feeble, 
or most elaborately and sdentificalW tame. 

Tbe genius of Sc<Mt$ enriched with the treasures that his indefatigable in-. 
dustry, Imd gathered and gleaned from every ptoyince of human toaming, 
saw, in one glance, the dangerous, as well as the advantageous points df 
such a state of things; SoSMthing might be done, both for the legitimate 
aad salutary gratification of the taitfe that had been produced, and for the 
lestrictioB aad govf^mment of its indiscriminate and reckless excess: 
soBMthing also for ^e redemption and ornament of what was every day, 
exposed to greatei' peril, of being either contemptuously flung aside, or ut« 
leriy lost He was resolved that the intrinsic woith and beauty that still 
adlwied to the historical records^ and the romantic l^^ends in prose and 
veise, connected with the manners and events of the ^elder day," should not 
perish for want of a champion to espouse their quarrel^ and vindicate their 
claims. He was resolved to convert to his own noble purposes, the mighty 
spirit that waA abroad at its work of alternate ruin and renovation, and of 
irbxme mspiration he must himself have druiA deeply, without, however, re* 
signing hM own magical power of controlling it. The breath of genius had 
gone forth, and th^ firfe was enkindled— and all that was truly rich and pre-* 
eiOQs and beautiful in the traditk>n or monuments of th^ nearer or more dis- 
tant periods, tbe triumphs, the sorrows, the strug^lesi the tears unavailingly 
abed, and the glory as unprofitably reapedi of patnotiftm and love and valour, 
but shone the more beauteouslv atid softly beneath the radiance of a flame^ 
that when it toudied, oidy purined them. His powerAil graSp« and his keen 
peremption, detected and rescued fkom amidst the rul^ish In which they 
isero mvolved and obscured, many a brilliant gem^ of otherwise unhonoured 
virtue, and unrecorded heroism — aind the sterner featuresj and the rough and 
more revolting accompaniments of feudal wars and feudd amusements — the 
more disgusting and repulsive incidents, the more formal and scientific 
bloodshedi and the ihore cunning and hypocritical pretexU of comparatively 
modem warfere aftd modem policy, were all relieved and redeemed by the 
nmtdiless skilly and' the unrivalled freedom and forc^ with which the mighty 
wizard interwore his deliclodl visions of private worth and honour, of gene* 
rous friendship, of unsuliied faith, of gentle and alUconfiding love, and of 
the whole group of domestic charities, with the darker and more tumultuous 
scenes of hm narrative; mid actually sealed up, by his enchantments, all our 
senses and attention from the world in whkh we live, and wrapt our souls 
in an undivided interest for that past worid into which he had transported 
us, and which he had created anew, and summoned out of that faint and 
Andowy outlinei which is all that our ordinary recollections of what has 
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ceased iohe^eftoeit common a|>pveb«i8ioD of wbftk a tot^^tm «iMcinHd| 
IB oar ettimate of eilber boand«ry. There we saw, or to speak nore proi* 
peiiy, c;rew acquainted with the entiie sweeping pageant of homaft life-^-m 

ite various details; — and of htnnan society at its ▼arious stag es an d in di^ 

ferent regions. Men were not coldly and con^tiy described or painted^ 
bat we were all on a sudden tbnist into their company and ooaoerns; ww 
saw them and fblt for them while acttng or sutterine: we heard theot 
speaking; we became their fViends or their foes ; we braeld them, in theis 
#ipe)ling8> arrayed in the oostume of the period, practising- theif vts^ 
snatching thcfir transient enjoyments^ or writhing beiisatli the lortnre of tiiaiii 
private griefb, or of their public calamities; gofemied by their pvc^vdiccrt 
and passions^ poweifnlly swayed by the influence of their national je M p nsi e a 
or antipathies (is well as bj their religious prepossessiona and their IndividtM 
al pursuits — In short there was ma<k to pass before US, (or father we env* 
•elves were hurried unresistingly along with it) a bustlhiig, bu^^ active li« 
iring crowd of humart beings like Ourselves — taking their part in some m»^ 
■lentous revoKition- or pupsuing their own private sdiemes of honor, of of 
selfishness, bodied forth to out conceptioos, and almost to out senses. In the 
palpable fulness of their homely or their more imposing reality. The pie-' 
ture Was vivid and warm, and breathed individilal energy, and was inatinc* 
with life. It possessed aH the light and more than the truth, and nothiog e# 
the indistractness and misty gei«el^ieations of history. This is true boHi el 
the prose and the poetry of Sir Walter Scjott We dO not merely, attade «tf 
the prose compositions that are under the sanction ol his illostrions nsnne^ 
but to those anonymous'smd immoflal productions whkh, haying all the eant 
of affected deKcacy aside, we plainly and in so tmou^ iertns^ nnhesitetinglyr 
ascribe to his eeniu^< It was not therefbre surprisilig, tofind^all dontempo-^ 
lary proae, and very nearly sR eentemporar^ po^tryy thrown hrte the shade 
by his latter works, resfnning^ as they did, m a more popnhw shape and sr 
more generally attftM^tive name, and with a mere complete developement^ 
some of those characters, incidents and manners whkli had 'been previoMw 
ly the subject of his poems or at least of the interesting notes anpendeci 
to them ; besides the additional merk of bringing new p^^iods ana events; 
together with actors and snUerers of a different stamps and varkras coihI'< 
tries, and more engrossing historical interest before the ddigbted reader^ 
He succeeded in shedding a f^h grace Over what before wai svfficieMlf 
knportant and pleasing: and he carried hli triuntph to the h!{|;best, when h^ 
turned the attentkm, the anxiety, the eurkMitr^ the zeal aad-ihe kidnstry of 
scholars and men of the worki, of professk>nal men and merchants, oC theo^ 
loeians and of soldiers, of solemn dvchesses and pretty miHiBers, ef gay 
colonels and bookish curates, to the negiected records^of his eehntry and 
ef other countries, to the moral and the spirit of their htstorr and to the 
more striking lineaments even of their |)hysk^l aspect. The old, grim, re* 
pulsive and mummv-Hke features of antiquarian study, began to l0& biaMi; 
and fresh, and smiling beneath his touch ; and fhces of yonlh and beauty 
and forms of elegance and of majesty, peered fotth fVom the dnsty, nralect* 
ed, and almost forgotten recesses of history; and beneath the veilofwhat 
is very inconectly denominated fiction, began to invite and Kedace, into ib» 
most serious and iiseful branches of learning, those classes of readers, who, 
before this remarkable revolution, had been the sworfi efteisies of every 
thing like close application or regular pursuits. There iTiast he readets, of 
poetry and devonrers of novels^ in this in^peifect wovkl of ours, and, in spite 
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^aiB<<MU»''4tf UieEvn^dkalMHpBskit, and die dogged Mii l. 
Uiag uiiUij^'mem of the Westaineter Review. The tiftful mi beckrii 
fomuHxn mnet be permitted to remain m tkm e«rth» being teriiy too nitl 
OMiMt and too fiur a portioQ of mankiad to be piousl v exterminAled at one 
fM npo o p b e in g unfit for beaten, at least for the heaven of tlie fo%ota» 
nnd^nol being as vet so godless and cast-away, as to merit beU-fiie. The 
more hmnane and dmritaUe line of eondncttosraarda them, in ontmbiMi^ 
wonid be In convert, not to destroy them: and the most jadieionaiMlprac^ 
tkabie plan for their conversion and improvemsnt, is to neutrnUne the poison 
that lovka, «r may lurk in their fovonrite banqnet^ and, thnout^ fhn imdhmi 
oi their idolatry, and the nsponsea of their befoved OEadesi towinthsm 

hnek, nnoonseionsiy it mqr be, bnt on that acoeunt, Ae noie oeilahih and 
eafch %0;tbe sonnd and «' tme fiNlth.'' 

Of&is important and valuable mission, Sir Walter is nnqnestkmaUy the 
€hief apostle; his kbourshave been more uavemitting, hm zeal mean «itha« 
sjastic, bis plans better concerted, and his snee^tf moiie brttUant than that 
ofanjof his feUowlabonrerss— for he hashad^MsfeUow^tahomers, m this,: 
hie h%li vocation, wkh fointsr or stronger traits ef ressmbiance to himseU; 
with n^aieror mote remote approaches to his mceUeaoc^ aad« of consse, witli 
vaiVMm mid eormsponding degrees of ^ectnpon the public miiMl, Tnefai- 
flaenoeofhisimseandofhiswnUag^ has not onl^ spread over the whole 
of-Enrope, but hasmached the Traasadantic regions, and, besides cieatiaff 
whonnded adBuralion4i9r what he has hiaedTpcoduced, has also kiMJUed 
into life and hope and emnktion, the kindred genius of some powerfol wri-> 
tem in that quarter of the world, who, with scanty materials, and none of 
the cbaims and attractions linked with old historioal lecoUections,. at theiff- 
dispesal, have absolutely done wonders, and have gone very newr rivaUiog 
the gnat parent fountain, out of which d«ey first imbibed the generous in*- 
spintaon by whii^ they have been sustained and invigorated. His works 
have been read and e dmiicd i -th ey have also been imitated; and the healA- 
ful progeny idiich has grown up, on every soil and under every cli<nate, at 
the hkidia^, and by the genial and fostering oaie of the nisster-<spirit» are 
stamped mtk his image, and ave fost springing into the towering elevation 
and the gig[antw dimensions of his frame. In Ireland, and for Ireland, lit- 
tle or aotUng had been done, at least in that peculiar walk of UtecaUiro. 
that the gmat writer we are speaking of, has chosen to traady and to iUumk^ 
It was not a dearth, but a squandering and misapplication of native geniue 
that we lahoused under. We had a plentiful stock of impassioned deolama* 
tioo, of splendid bar»efoquence, of ex<iuisite dramatic productions (the mos% 
foschmting, wiUy, and sparkline comic writers in the English language, we 
know to have been Irishmen;) of history, we had what was very poor and very 
objectionable, we had the miracles and dreams and drivelling ot old rhyming 
sanaliaU, succeeded and replaced by the jpetulence and calumni^ and the 
hot and acrimoniotts recnminatkms of oonBieting sealots and fiery partisans, 
whose industry was mischievous, apd whose indolence was full of malice; 
who seaiched no question to the bottom, lest they should stunible on the 
truth that lay there, and that they instinctively recoiled fvom; whp fum<» 
bled amongst manuscripU and memoirs, not In investigate facts, but tp vin- 
dicate party, and to support theory ; who battled for victory, not for virtue, 
am) who practiced to perfection, the important artifice of remmbering to for- 
geiy whenever occasion should require. The names of Currie, Leland and 
Pfowdeni fumish the only excepuon worth noticing, to the above state- 
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tamA ; and even these have a great many literary nnperfebtions on their head, 
and are tolerated^ simply because we have no better. In poetry, the only 
author desenring of attention, is Mooie; who,-— though he has accomplished 
to this hour no one great national work that we had a richt to expect from 
his rich and brilliant fancy, — his copious knowledge, and his unquestioned 
and disinterested patriotism, has made a temporary, but inadequate compen- 
sation, by puUishu^ his Iridi melodies, in which he has ** married the beau- 
lilul and affecting airs of his country, to hb own immortal verse.'' Mt)st 
of what he has already written, is exquisite in its kind — but it contains not 
enough of what is Irish ; and this is not the place to pen fruitless lamentati- 
ons, or utter unavailmg censure on the caprice, the wantonness, or the su-* 
pmeness (rf'his muse. Shiel, to be sure, idolizes Ireland and liberty, but he lias 
not yet done any thing of conseauence in their behalf, but uttered a numbef 
of fervidly-eloquent and poetically-garnished harangues. He has toyed and 
dallied with the Tragic drama-^but it is not Irish, and it will live no longer 
than the equally-beautifhl and highly-finished and richly embellished tri- 
fling of his bentemporaries — ^Bowles, and Haynes, and Milman, and Cfoly 
and Hemans— 4dl very fine and declamatory, and descriptive and poetical; 
but displaying none of the power and bustle and variety and lifts of the ge- 
nuine drama, destined of course, to enjoy a frail apd fluctuating reputation, 
and, to outlive it We have lost Maturin, whose astonishing genius ereaied 
an atmosphere of poetry around biro, which he breathed in Hbk midst of the 
stale and bootless realities of every-day life, and the distressing vicissitudes 
of his humble and unprotected condition ; bis eccentricities, though great, 
were studiously exagrarated by meanness and by malice ; hb pride sUU great- 
er, was not soothed, but repelled by vulgarity, and by the superciliousness of 
those whom accident had placed above him ; it was often eoaded into mad- 
ness by the dependant condition in which his young and hapless family, and' 
his amiable wife were sunk, and the terrible disappointments that, from time 
to time, quashed his endeavours to extricate them from itt his talents great- 
er than either his pride or hb eccentricities, were exerted by fits and starts, 
and were perpetually straightened and cramped, and awkwardly recalled fcam 
their free-bom and natural impulses and aim, by the demure and phiurisaical- 
trammels of professional prejudices- and etiquette. Yet he exhibited marvel- 
ous power, even in his earliest efforts* The grc»it passions were those he 
excelled in delineating, and the incidents by which they came to be more 
ftdly developed, and more searchingly analyzed, events of great magnitude, 
and situations of extraordinary interest, peril, and delicacy, when Uie pas- 
sions are made to conflict with each other, and to wreak Uieir storm of bliffht 
and death upon the viot'un who endures them. Thehurricane of the soul, which 
rushes along, and sweeps whatever b most flourishing and stately, down into 
dismantled wrecks, and scattered and shrivelled frasments ; or the whirlpool 
>?hich boils and foams, and devours all that is beautinil, and all that is happy, 
and leaves not even a vestige, or floating emblem of what b gone down for 
ever into the dark and fathomles waste; the tremendous extremities of all 
consuming sorrow, as well as of intoxicating pleasure, were the themes he 
was fondeist, and best (qualified to paint — ^because he felt the prototype within 
hb own agonized spirit. It would be difficult to point out in the whole 
range of first-rate romances, any thing half so powerful and impassioHed as 
hjs '< Milesian chief,'' his '^ Montorio,' ■ his ''Melmoth," and his <* Pour et 
cimtre ;* notwithstanding the tasteless extravagance and unrestrained exu- 
berance of tome parts of the imagery, a^d the. swollen and unchastbed 
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CMientftlwm of -his dfeikm tn some passage!; notwithstandbg, abo, the re- 
caEit political antBiosities.«Dd heart-boniings on which he touched in one 
of those fictions, and the fanatactsm he so pungently ridiculed in another* 
We had once gieat hopes of Lady Morgan, but those hopes.have been 
nearly extinguisl]^. Wo know full well that she can never cease to love 
Ireland ; but latterly, the singleness of her attachment to it has been divid- 
ed, and its strength has been diluted by her ^e-spreadmg cosmopolitism, 
and all-embracing Theophilantrophy, since she has taken it into tier head 
to lord it over Austria, to pr^h to the Pope, write about Itidy and pabit- 
ing, concoct crude constitutions, digest precious morceoMX of deism, as* 
^me at once, and manfully, the philosophical breedies, and become a 
sbe-Cloots, the orator of the human race. She has performed nothing for 
her country equal to her ** Wild Idsh Girl," which, spite- of its undeniable 
faints, hacl. many eicellencies of a high order, and breathed a patriotism 
at once delicate, enthusiastic, and tender. << Florence M'Carthv" is a €at 
concern altogether ; though it pretends to a more emphatic, and imposmg 
ch a r act e r. The feeling that, here and there, gleams through its weary pages, 
always ends in sentimentalismi and is dashel over by a tide of languid de- 
clamation* She is frequently striking and even picturesque in the descrip* 
tive parts; but she fails mo^t deplor^ly, while essaying any Uiing like a 
aampie of humour: it being in fact, a feeble and pitiable transcript of the 
Yul^ slang of Dublin witlings, or else a broad and exaggerated version 
of rustic blunders, and hackney-men's droll^. If, in truth, as we anx- 
iously desire, she were converted, then she would live in the undying me- 
morf and gratitude of the Island that has given her birth ! If her fine ta- 
lents were won back to more legitimate, and more truly glorious purposes 
than she has recently kept in view; then, our beautiful legends, oiir tra- 
ditionary lore, our innumerable historical incidents, (full of thrilling inte- 
rest, and bearing the impress of a high moral grandeur, which the meagre 
^nd trivial and impoverished channels that have conveyed them down to 
Qur times, have been unable to degrade, though they have made them ob- 
scure) would be presented to us in some becommg dress, and with their ap- 
propriate omameqts, by the genius of Lady Morgan— for she has the g^t, 
though it is perverted* But in order to bring about the above desirable 
consummation, ehe, oc whoever else is destined by heaven, to break the 
spell that endiains us, and to accomplish the/ prophecy of our intellectual 
ascendancy, must devote to this paramount emprise, the individual and 
imwearied earnestness of constant labour, the patient accumulation of rich 
materials, and above all, a heart-felt and generous sympathy. 
. Of Miss Edgworth, it is unnecessary to say any thing : her meritorious 
exertions, having placed her far above our censure or our praise. In the 
aepartment of fiction that she has chosen to adorn, she has stood, and will 
stuid, without a compeer. She has resisted the temptation, so readily 
yielded to by inferior writers, of earning a splendid but transient popularity, 
by catering for tlie pevailing taste, and falling in with the fashionable cur- 
rent of perplexed mtrigues, sentimental amours, hair-breath escapes, en- 
chanting aiid angelic heroines, most accomplished swains, and sighing he- 
roes. She has disciplined her acute and powerful mind, to the humble but 
noble taidc of making fictitious narrative tne vehicle of the most substantial 
and useful instruction ; for the correction of the inveterate prejudices, the 
silly pride, the ruinous folly, or laughable affectations that b^t every class 
of Irish society, and proved so formidable an obstacle to the improvement 

h2 
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mi bappiMss of prime Ufe. SIm is e«lMtd for diii ioiporCMit larviee, to 
Uie graUfcade of etery citixMi in tke conmuiiity* a«d of erery lover of vma^ 
kmd. Bat we most be free to eay* tlml die biaa — uteM, impottut aad 
invaliiabley though il is-^thal her genims has been necessarily sobjeeted to, 
in the discharge of her Tooalion as oor great moral teadietf mist^ in 
so iar, disquaUfj her from executiiie with snooess and vigour^ tlMt particn* 
lar brandi of literary labour to wfaidi we referred tbofft^ and which nas not 
u 3pet net in Ireland^ a tndy competent aitist. Miss Edeeworth is too 
dmply and exclastfely bmed-^and pn^tably and landabqf bosied— 4n 
present inlesests and necessities^ and in the removal of existing defects, and 
the exploding of absmdities that havabeen long and (htally inooiporated m 
the tissae of ordinary lilei to be aUe to eo back into past scenes^ and brmg 
before her own conceptions, and the delighted attention of her readers, 
forms and mannerst costumes and opinions, discussions and revolodoBS, 
that belooffed to periods now enveloped in the dhn and indistinct shadows 
of reoMilc history. 

It was in the company of this admirable writer and accomplished wo- 
man, that Sir Walter Scott, together with his son and daughter, and his 
son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, so justly distmgoished for the beanty, and 
strength, and original! tv of his writings, made ^eir rapid summer excur- 
sion throughout Ireland; toudiing of course at the principal points of at- 
traction ; fa«it staying at no place long enough, either to become acquaint- 
ed with the more interesting localities, and the moral and hisloricM asso- 
ciations linked with them, or to enjoy the alternate softness and gmndeur 
of the scetteiy,¥4iidi, at every step, must have gratified their view. He had 
scarcely time to glance, even superndaily, at so many objects that courted his 
attention — and were worthy of it. But labouring, as he was reported to 
do, under certain restrictk)ns as to time, he could not indeed have done 
better, than to take as the companion of his journey, the respected indivi- 
dual, who was able and wiUiag to supplv every broken or missing link, ii| 
the train of his observi^tions or of his reoections, and to correct, by the ge- 
nuine wit, the profound discemment', the correct and classic taste, and me 
tndy (^kMophical impartiaKty of the first of Irishwomen, whatever degree 
<tf nuscoaception, uniuie prepossession, imperfect knowledge, misinforaia- 
tion, or hasty induction^ may still be supposed to cleave to the character 
and the genius of the greatest writer of Scotland. We hope that he wiQ 
not long" defer the period of revisitmff our Island, and of proving that his 
first hasty interview, only engendered a stronger wish to be on a more in- 
timate and friendly footing with us. As we have already trespassed so for, 
in this ieucticle, on the patience of our reader^, we wilhngly defor to a fu- 
ture occasion, the discussion of the question, whether the great ScottiA 
poet and novelist, may be equally qualified to illustrate the history, the tra- 
ditions, superstitions, and the fiuctuating destinies of Ireland. 
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ATTEMPTED FBOM THE ITALUN OF PETRARCH. 



Soft lightnings played witlim her eyes 

On me 10 sweelly glanced. 
And fiKND her heart in mnrBuning sighs 
Such eloqiaence appeared to rise—. 
I gaaed like one entranced. 

And still any bosom tnfy buns ' 
Whene'er the menory retains. 
Of that beloved and btissful day. 
When my gbd spirit died awayi 
Before the unaccustomed ray. 

The child of sonrow ! I had borne 
Better perchance her chilling soom, 

(That misery and woe 

Alas, too well I knowr-J 

But such a look and tone 

To me so long unknown 
Thrilled thro' my weak heart with the gush 
Of trembling hope and terrots rusht— 
So rapid that my fiunting breath. 
Had nearly sought relief in deaths— 



SONG. 
^»r— " Oramachree.'* 



The rose be pife h wither'd now. 

The song he lov'd is mute; 
He left me but a perjur'd tow* 

A broken heart and lute. 
I ihmg away die lute he gave,— 

I sang of slighted truth— 
My last low dirge above the j^^ve 

Of lore, and hope, and youth. 

I tore the loee with heartless miitht 

Like hist^^dio mock'd my pain» 
1 dasb'd the hue agmast the earth— 

It never spoke again. 
The night winds o'er one tundess string 

Make their unearthly moan. 
As if the buried dead could sing 

Of hevU thkt faveak alone. 
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THE PROTEGE- 



CHAPTKH — I. 



AUho^h I have since enjoyed much polished society, and it has been 
■ly good fbrtune, among brilliant men of wit and lett^rs^yct, 1 have never 
known such evenings as those on which I now look back, passed with a 
few individuals^ in an obscure i^oflfee-FOom, in an obscure part of LoodoD. 
Ferhftps k was that a little learning found where it is scarcely expected^ 
m a feast of more relish, than a banquet of it, to which' one is invited ; its 
homeltaess gave the zest; at all events, there was not that nominal pleasure 
wnd real trouble, which the obligations and customs of society generally 
i;ftve to it. How often has the inclemency of the weather, — that barrier to 
•octal enjoyments — the whistling storm^ been to •ur little crew, the boat* 
awain*s pipe that called all hands to trim the 6re, and with debates and 
taleSf show it defiance, quaffing tea 9ad cofie, until ** frequent cups pro- 
feiiged the rich repast.^ Often tracking my way home at night, thnmgli 
now, preserving the last slowing heat of the fire on my clothes, and some 
amusing anecdote in my head, I have been leminded of my musii^y by 
watking beyond my lodgings, and having to retrace my steps. 

The men 1 used to meet there, I believe are all now dead, and though I 
may boast of troops of friends, whose talents and acquirements far exceeded 
theirs, and for whom I entertain more affection, such is the waywardness of 
yie human heart, as my eve reverts, it fills almost with tears, and I dwell 
en the past, as an irreparabfe loss; 

Economy induced me to frequent the place where I casually met the 
sub|ect of this paper» my means were then limited, and to save fire and 
candle Hghl during Uie long winter evenings, 1 took a book with me to 
fill up the time. I was a sd^c soft of man, and there 1 met others like 
myself, except one little old gentleman, wha took brandy mhk tea, and 
always slept after it ; he wets iMlvaneed i n life, and occupied a comer that 
was privileged, and considered as his own ; he generally snu&d the candle 
with his fingers before he settled himself to rest ; and always obtained from 
the waiter, or some one near him a pinch of snuff when he awoke. If it was 
not to be procured, he soon after left the room. The evening papers ge- 
nerally kept the company in silence, or caused a debate, particularly if a 
Kvely, loquacious, bustling, short thick-set gentleman happened to be 
there, who was an Etonian, a g^duate of * * * College, Cambridge, 
and, eanseqneniltf^ school -fellow, and intknate with all the leEuling men in 
{»wer. Politics were his bane, and ctften eurs, for it prevented h,is rising 
m the world, and our conversing on any other subject. Political economy 
was a ftivourite theme, that shallow puddle in phtUMophy^ where men have 
sufficient water to drown themselves, but never enough to swim in. He 
was then in opposition, a Foxite, and continnalVy writing letters in the 
shape of pamphlets to ministers, the secretary of state or his Majesty, 
which he often distributed in the room, and bade us r^ at our lei- 
sure. . This gentleman and the little man in the comer, who always talked 
of Lord North's adn^ii^istration, and what he knew of the American War, 
were continually engaged with men and measures, corruption and influ- 
ence. The little man with bis pinch of snuff in hb fingers, the other hand 
disengaged for the purpose of demonstrating and invigorating his logic. 
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ivfadie fluency was then an overpowering argument^ compelled admit- 
tions from his antajgonist, and drove arguments out of his head, who fgr* 
got what he bad said, and what he was going to say. 

It was under favour 6f one of these uproars after the news-paper had beea 
cUspatchedy there glided into the room a gentleman and lady, both young;. 
Ttey remained long unobserved at the other «nd of it, in a retired box ; hiMt- 
taken their tea, and wereabout to leave the room, when the gentleman was 
BBCogntzed and sainted — ^The unusual sight of a Lady attracted notice* 
Whan gone— what new scheme is this ? said the Cantab to a young man who 
liad epoken to the gentleman before he left the room. They are going to 
the play, this is the third night of his interlude being played — What f is 
he an author too? Yes and a successful one — He has promised us all 
orders, but his female friend is prouder of his talents than he seems him* 
self — She is verv handsome — a fine countenance — ^yes, both intelligent andl 
accomoTiAed, far beyond her situation in life, out he is so wild, sai4 
the little gentleman, having finished his snuff in the late argument; he was 
MOW more asleep than awake. Tll^ee the interhide, said the Cantab, before I 
get the order, 1 like that young man, and went out — djeep sleep came upoa 
the little man in the corner, and I fell into conversation with the young au- 
thor's ifiend. i had heard these two frequently engaged in conversation, but 
never before ventured to join either of them ; I had exchanged ordinary civi- 
lities and no more. Struck by their low murmuring conversations, rising 
fieqnently to the animated sounds of controversy, until I became a judge 
Ifom the tones of their, voice of Uie subject of UienH--the lively treble in 
which they told their love afiiEurs, the eraver tones on money matters, the 
deep diapason tones of metaphysics, and still more unaccoimtable and mys- 
terious changes of Uie voice, which I learnt soon after were belonging to the 
oecuk sciences. 

Before this evening I had considered this young man morose and repul- 
sive, or one of those difficult men we meet in society, who sav little and 
pass for knowing much — diagrams diat puzzle us without inducing us to 
demonstrate them, not much observed or relished. However I thought f 
had an of^rtunity and I'd try him. ft was no f^leasant encounter, for I 
am much influenced bv the turn of a face, from which I contract prejudices, 
and his hepatic complexion, protruding cheek bone, silent deep set eye, 
with scattered eye brows, scarcely won me — But he had a falling under lip« 
that 1 have known sometimes to indicate a talker. He gave some account 
of the author who interested me much more, or rather painter, as he proved 
to be in the sequel of his Story. 

His father was an Irish gentleman, ruined by getting a prize in the lottery* 
he used to say that God was very good to him, and he, in return, would 
be very good to God. He thererore applied himself to eating and drink- 
inffy got into luxurious habits, gout and other disorders, the fruits of 
dissipation ; neglected his business, contracted an immortal law-suit, and 
died a begsar. His son, then young, was tolerably educated, but ex- 
celled in orawing, a circumstance to which he was indebted afterwards 
for his livelihood. About three years ago, he found a picture in a garret, 
which in his sanguine opinion, was a wuable Titian, and brought it to 
this country to make his fortune, and enable him to prosecute his studies. 
About twelve months ago, he sold it much under its value to some pictnre 
dealer, and he has been enjoying himself on the price of it, I fear it has 
had no better effect on hjmi tl|an the prize in the lottery had on his father* 
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He b the mort mdiiiciMily and the bmsI UfidoM nm, mamoeaan/tMf 
feakish, •oher, and extravagant fttll of ootttiadk^^ 
but alwavs impelled by his CseUng and tmagioatkm. His money was. 
nnrly exiiaiisted some tune ago» by lendbg to hangen (m, and paiUy by 
curious innentions* when he suddenly took a new Uum— He appUed as a 
scene painter^ and got the situation at one of the Theatres, his occnpataoii 
cave him free access to the house* and the amusement workingon his p«&*. 
disposition to scribUe, (his was not quite '* an unlettered muse,^helbfmed« 
a hitle story of * * * » the Blacksmith of Antwerp^ into an interlndk^ 
ii was accepted and will be *m all probability beqpiently plsyed, but witk 
so little profit to himself, that he will be scarcely encouraged to make 
another attempt. It has only served to give him some distinction ammig 
his employers, and 1 fear among the kdiea— what, vou do not imagme* 
that lady who was here with him an actress?— Indeed 1 do, foe I saw her 
nerform the principal ^t in his piece — a rumous conaeirion then I fear it 
IS for him, — ^yes, for it has already made him so idle and so poor, and I 
«ever like to see a younc man growing smart in his af^pearance, and gettmg: 
in debt, particularly v^en it used to be the reverse; still be has ahigh 
sense of honour. 

I had been sitting at the end of the room where this pair had seduded 
thttuelves, and as my powers of abstraction are always Overcome by 
music and women, my attention was unavoidably drawn towards theau 
Th^pe is a tone of voice, like Cordilia^s, ** ever low, gentle, and soft,** with 
somewlMt of imploring in it, that fascinates the ear, ^ an excdlent quality 
in women," I always envy the man to whom it is addressed. This lady 
had in addition to her beauty, this quality. She had to entreat for some* 
thing, and her friend drew out these sweet tones by a playful obstinacy as 
he said smiling, to teach her both patience and perseverance, two exceUent 
virtues, rarely acquired without sacrifices, iuid'wnich young gentlemen only 
undertake to teach. I heard no moK, they were preparing to ^, (I could 
perceive before 1 was told,) to the Theatre, for it is always abnsk moment 
of expeetatk>tt to a female ; for it recals to them some past enjoyment, it is 
generally the representation of their favourite passion ; but on this occasion, 
it was the actress about to display the genuine operation of that passion on 
her own feelings — to increase the reputation of her real lover — to give all 
the charms of truth to fiction, and win the sweet praise that made her 
lover doubly dear. 

It was an extraordinary occasion whidi brought this lady to the cofie&- 
house, she never again made her appearance there. 



CUilPTER— II. 



Beattie has, in his Minstrel, traced the interesting progress of genius, led 
from the admiration of the works of nature, to that of intellectual beauty 
and truth, advancing in knowledge and virtue. This in poetry, or in a bet« 
ter atate is natural, easy and possible ; but the reverse too frequently fells 
under our observation ; — the degradation of genius, as it sinks through each- 
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oppnbrkMis stage, ftom enthusiasm to remorse, that falseambition, vice or 
weakness, expose htra to, iirheii his endowments are ill directed. 

In a profession like that of paintinf , the life pf an artist is one of obser- 
yi^tipn^ his qontepnpkitive existence js the histqiy rather of thought than of 
actiojn, yet, he must unite with it the lahorious patience of the mechanic. 
The" vagrant indulgenoe of a volatile temper, must carry off with it the 
very necessary power of application and thinking, and the crowd that 
enter the art with slight education, limited n^eans, unsettled habits, no 
inu^nation, and less enthusiasm, have their love of action and talents turn* 
ed into- the bustling love of gain, or ^ome fs^t^ ^ow in their characters 
gives way under the pressure of benefits, that ^ little sagacity or ordinary 
prudence might have secured. 

. Mr. Morris was ea^ in whatever pursuit he adopted for a time, and 
much influenced by his feeljngs, which were e^rly indulged amidst, the 
wild scenery of his country. Hi^ associates, and reading, contributed 
to give him. a romantic turQ« While bis countenance fr^uently be- 
trayed a melaacholy char^ti&o He has declared th,e world too tame for 
him, and desired to feel the rapid motion attributed to it by philo- 
sophers. He has pfi^n declared the happiest moments of his life, were 
those passed alope, but particularly, on the rocky coast, where his father 
use<f to peside ; there, drenched with the spray, ne used to visit the light- 
house, delight, in the tremulous motion given to it by the storm, as if the 
thunders imparted a nervous sensation, as it is said to do to animals; 
* or leaving this place, to find bis uncertain path over rocks and furze and 
heath, an " uncouth way**, at .night, when heaven lent its lightnings to di- 
rect him home, and the tumultuous storm l^id him hasten on. But it was 
not the sublimity of the storm alone, that led him to the wild promontory, 
nor the splendour of the seeing sun, nor the serene aspect of the rising 
moon, peeping over the distant head-land, rendering invisible to the obr 
servant pariner, the pale light of the revolving lamp: no, *' 'twas something 
more exquisite stil].*' 7'!^ ofi^cer at the Martello tower, which stood near 
the light- hoifs^, had a lovely dsmghter. She was Morris's first love, and until 
he leftihe ^ui^try, s}ie was his entire love, but his father's good or ill for- 
tune dr<ew him from his farming to the city, and tlie lady, unequal to the 
severity of winters in so exposed a situation, declined in her health, and 
diedp 1 possess a poem, a^qrcssed to her about this time, in the sequel of 
this story, the reader i^l, perhaps, learn how it was procured, and judge 
of his susceptibility at that period* 

Like others, it was in the ci(y he first babbled of green fields, before 
he had in tei course with th^ gepips of th^ garret. It was his solitary 
walks amidst rocks, sequestdrad dingles, and pas^ral glens, taught him 
where he passed the early and best period of bis life,— but it passed too 
swilUy away. He has since said he acquired more knowledge with a little 
readuig — for he coiUd even then cefiect and observe-rthan years of expeii* 
ence with greater application could bestow. 

Tlie accidents in life, which put men in possessiqii of advantages, also 
try them, as they operate either on ssood sense oir passion, and their effect 
may be known long before tba result has shown it i|iore clearly. Passion 
wastes and dissipates whatever it obtaias, while more cool, but no less 
ardent sens^ amassea power, and boards every arlvautage, profits by 
every acquisition, until it accumulates a beneficisd stock, on which it can 
draw ; but i retard my story by antidpatiug its moral. 
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I might hare long gone en, elbBerting llie ? arieas ftskdrs to this voom, 
without fomiiig an acquaintance with any of 'them, had not imfortant 
news of a victory in Spain arrived, the account of which, was expected 
on the evening's paper. The night was wet, and the room iMte4 with 
strangers — a general conversation was eoing on, wh8e $dl showed a great 
anxiety to see the news-paper, and all were very willing to oUige his 
nefehlMMir, when he was aone with iu The Kttle gentleman in Uie comer 
hadf a sleepless m^^ waiting for hii turn, and lootung now and again to a 
long neglected notice, postM over tbe mantle-piece, ** that no gentleman 
would keep the paper, above five minutes." At length his time came, not 
until he bad taken in his impatience several pinches of snuff more than or<* 
dinary, aQd at least twice as much brandy. He leered with delight as he 
receiv^ th6 psper, and bowing witl^ an excess of politeness, did net per- 
ceive his upsetting some tea into t^e waiter's snuff-box which stood near 
his elbow. The gentleman who handed the paper to him made some ob- 
jection to a latin quotation which was applied to the Duke of Wellington, 
and remarked an error in it, the oM gentleman said the application was 
forced. The parties could not agree about the mode of correcting it, and a 
very learned dispute was about to- ensue, when the old gentleman applied 
to the bpx, and iippested a knob of snuff under his nose, in such a man*^ 
ner as tp di8t^rb the gravity of his opponent, as well as the whole audience. 
In the mii^t of a burst of laughter entc^ our Proteg^. I had hinted at 
the reading of the pa&sage, and the possibility of an error in printing. Mr. 
Morris drew from his pocket a small Virgil, and read the passage, which 
happened to be, as I predicted, a mistake. I never before interfered or 
gave an opinion, my reserve kept me a stranger, but this single circum- 
stance was the commencement of my i^quaintance with Mr. Morris. 
The affairs on th^ Pei^ins^la absoib^d all other co|iversation, and the 
evening passed away Fit^oii^ further ipterest 

FeeKn^ inclined to cultivate the i^uaintance of Mr. Morris, I lost no 
opportunity of so doing, — and one day passing near that most intricate 
place, the Seven dials, I overtook him near a lane, difficult to find, but not 
to be forgot. Exacting from him the f||lfilment of a promise he made to 
shew pie his works, I grew importunate ^9 l^e ^pp^^red unwilling to com- 
ply. He said, 'VUie truth is I am ashamed to asV you to my lodging, it is a 
{>1ace where I only, roost, as I am continually out upon the wing, and I be- 
ieve too, I can show ypu as many out of doors as within,^— come with me 
to a shop window, there are jthree of mine in it." He desoribed those which 
I had been admiring a few minutes before I insisted on seei?ig his room , 
and entering a court by a half door made with ballusters, and swinging 
imperfectly on creaking hi^iges, I found myself in a yard with a gallery 
round it, where various parts of ladies' Imbilaments were availing tliemselves 
of the bright sunshine to dry themselves, while the sun was maliciously 
exposing the poverty of their owners. Under various pretexts Mr. Morris 
would still dissuade me from going into hts lodgings, but when we arrived 
at the door, we were met Ivy the very young lady who accompanied him to 
the coffee-room, and, after a hasty presentation, she said she had lefl a note 
for him, and calling him aside, eagerly told him what appeared to make 
him at the time very indignant. — He returned to me, said be had important 
business at the Theatre, bade me a good morning, and went off with Miss 
James. I lamented my loss doubly, as it appeared to be a disagreeable 
circumstance wl^ich deprived me of the pleasure of seeing bis pictures. 
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Weeks had elapsed since we had Uius casually met, and as usual, I went 
to the coffee-room, but Mr. Morris never made his appearance. Sitting one 
evening looking into the fire, solving the riddles there, as they explained 
themselves away, and melted into smoke; seeing clearly all the events, 
the uncertain events of my life, under the most agreeable circumstan- 
ces, and lecturing myself very wisely on the advantages of a good sea- 
coal fire, — I was interrupted in my pursuit after truth and knowledge, by 
the philosophical visage of Mr. Morris's profound friend, the enigmatical 
Mr. Mum. After a due salem, we spoke again of our mutual acquaintance, 
Morris. He lamented the intimacy of hb friend with Miss James, the 
attachment had cost him already h» situation at the Theatre; for one of the 
managers, jealous of the cordial manner between the parties, which interfered 
with his own views, found it convenient to remove the cause of it ; and the 
mysterious interview that took place near his lodgings with Miss James, 
was now accounted for. What next is to become of him ? said Mr. Mum, 
as Morris entered the rooqi. " Ha! my friend, contrivance is better than hard 
labour, what do you think in my exigency I have met with? — A Patron.' 
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Bright girl ! thy l«ve hath heea to vam 
Like Bun-beani on the ooM dhok sea, 
like music in loaie loiiely gtore. 
Oh, such to me hath been thy loife! 

Some spiritB borrow half their Kght 

From lometbing near them, warm and bright, 

lliat gives ita luatre, ra£ant— dear. 

To all the lorely oeaturee ten. 

As diamond staia to dark bloe skies. 

And rich aigrettes to brilliant eyes* 

'Tis thns on me thy splendors play. 
And I but sparkle in their ray,. 
Thoa shinest on me fiom afittr. 
My ludda f-*my beaoty-atar ! 
Thy glancing eye has taught me more 
Than years of cold pedantic lore -, 
That asure beam^ so pure and bright. 
Shed on me fragrance, life; and light ; 
As flowers, that smiling in the sun. 
Glow blight with being looked upon! 

l2 
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SONG. 

" Say hare yam leen a little boy, 

*' Wandoing up and down, 
•♦ With ereiy feature beaming joy, 

•• Light wings, and rosy crown!" 
Ves, I have seen just such a youth, 

\Vith each exteiior chaim 
6f beauty, innocence, and truth, 
Within— deceit and harm! 

I saw (be little uichin snile^ 

And p t imod l&m to ny heart. 
But ah! beware his Ine of gnile. 

Beware his YenoanM dart, 
The poSion that his Idas conrey'd. 

Was fraught with magic ^Us, 
But I'll revenge the trick he pUy*d, 

111 teU you where he dwells ! 

He dwells— on Bessy's coral lip. 

In Cloe*s beaming ey^ ; 
Perhapein Fanny's qwightly trip. 

And oft in Mary's sigh. 
In Hefen's gay bewitching air. 

In Belle's majestic mien. 
And in Rosina's auburn hair. 

Win sometimes sport unseen. 

Some say he liiriis b Sally's eye. 

In Jeely'a winning smile. 
Or, cau{>t by,gfiy ▼Ariety, 

Wi6i Kitty dwells the while ; 
Ilis ramblings you may often trace. 

On Laura's graceful arm. 
In Harriet's sweet ezpressiTe foce. 

In Julia's er'ry charm ! 

But some there ate who tma&ag say, 

*'Tfaat I nu^take the boy, 
*' That trui lave ne'er was known to stray, 

«' In search of idle joy;" 
" 'Twas fidiy -fancy," they exclaim, 

" Assumed the arch disguise ; 
" In Angel-lore's fair form and name, 

«« She cheaU all heedless eyes*" 

But if you wish to know love's hom$, 

I'he haunt to him most dear. 
Oh, c^ase amongst the crowd to roam. 

You will not find him there ! — 
As sparkling eye, and cheek of rose. 

But fleeting joys impart. 
He seeks for bliss, and sweet repose. 
In Clara's constant heart. 
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There are few points of asmmilation in the poetical characters of Mil- 
ton and Dante, bat the merits of an author may be more fully elicited 
by contrast, than by analysis, and however wide the difierence between 
the sabject of Paradise Lost, and that of the Divina Commedia, the cha- 
racters and scenes of the respective poems, famish sufficient data for com- 
parison. Milton*8 work, is a regnlariy built epic: its object is defined 
and legitimate. Dante*s on the contrary, is tbe wild, in^egular and fan- 
tastic strocture of a gloomy slid misanthropic mind. Milton recorded 
the feats of hb immortal spirits, as one commissioned from above. He 
himself is pure and passionless, and apparently unaflfected by the strag- 
gles, the triumphs, or tlie safFerings he describes. Notwithstanding the 
explanation Dante gives of the manner of his introduction to the infernal 
regions, we are inclined to suspect that his knowledge has been surrepti- 
tioosly obtained. He appears like one who conversed with " guilty spirits 
on thie midniriit heath,*' and then, who read " the trembling world, the 
tales of Hell. He exhibits nothing of the serenity and self-possession 
which contributed so much to the solemn grandeur, and imposing ma- 
jesty of M4lton ; on the contrary, his rapid and impetuous movements are 
indicative of violent passion, his song is evidently the out-pouring of a 
throbbing heart and troubled brain. The luminous characters of Milton*s 
lofty record, appear as if they had been traced by a sun-beam, but Dante 
wrote from the very intensity of his feelings, and every word appears as if 
it had been engraved with a diamond's point. Milton's figures are dis- 
posed with the grace and propriety of a finished picture. Dante's cha- 
racters, whethbr *' spHits of light, or ** gobKns damned,*' pass before our 
eyes with all the sti^ing animation and rapidity of a Phantasmagoria. 
In the one there is more regular grouping; b the other, there is more 
dramatic effect. 

The judgment and the power which Milton has displayed in his descrip- 
tion of the regions to which he consigned the rebellious spirits, must be ob- 
vious to tbe moft ordinary reader. His Hell is thrown into dim perspec- 
tive. We can form no definite idea either of its extent or horror— every 
thing is vague, limitless and unmeasured ; clouds and darkness rest upon 
its sulphurous lakes and fiery alps, as well as upon the gloomy world on 
its confines. It is the chiaro obscuro of poet, and would appear to have 
been traced by the shadowy pencil of Rembrandt. The Inferno of the 
Italian pbet^ however vast and interminable it may appear at the first 
glance, is divided into regular circles and abysses — the aegree of punish- 
ment is meted out according to the guilt of the individual, and the differ- 
ent compartments are numl^red and marked with mhiute precision. Each 
is excellent in its way. No description could convey to us, the extent of 
endurance in a fallen angel, or the measure of his punishment, nor is this 
by any means necessary; but it is essentiallr necessary to present the 
' suflfSmngs of our fellow creatures in a tangible state, in order to entitle 
them to our syropaUiy : but if MHton's Hell surpasses Dante's in gran- 
deur and sublimibr, the latter excites deeper sensations of horror: if the 
view of the one fills us with awe and admiration, the other affects us with 
terror and affright. There is scarcely any imaginable variety of pain 
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mental or corp6rea1» which can wring the spirit or agonize the frame of 
man, that the Italian Poet has not brought mto lerrible requisition, and 
he details the despair^ the freoKy, the pangs, the writhing and contritions 
of the damned, not in the cold language m second-hand narrative, but in 
the hurried and eiieiigelic tones of oae whose eyes had ached at the spec- 
tacle, and wiMMe heart had been rivea by the horrors he describes. It i» 
not to be supposed however, that Danle's sympathy extended to aU the in- 
mates of his konrible pnsoa. It is a melancholy fact, that he stooped to 
the degnuklian of BAakiag bis gettias subaenrieut to his passions. He re- 
presents his pefsonal aad poli^al enemies amongst the most prominenl 
sufierers ia his Inferno, aad he occasionally addresses Ihen^ in a mingled 
lone of sapcaslic levity, and gloomy viadioliveiiesa. To reconcile this «na- 
imable ferocitw with the gq s lkstes a and the feeling of his ordinary snoods, 
is a matter of no small diffimlty* With the wrongs and the suftnaga 
which bowed tlie lofty mtnd of Dante to the dust, we are well acquainted, 
but the humiliating ciroamstanoes which compelled him to extend the 
hand for bread (as be tntiautlea ia a passaga of deep and hitler feeling) 
never lowered him so mach in oar opinion, as the aioral degradation We 
has been guilty of in this respect. His conduct however, is by no means 
aninstructive. It afibrds an awfal illustration of the power of those pas- 
sions which are generating by political and party feuds, in debasing the 
noblest mind, aad taming the milk of human kindaeas into gall. 

Milton's hell, it mast be allowed, is not so original as Dante*s» The Ba- 
glish bard ha^ been indebted to Taaso for many of its horrors, and in some 
places he has improved an Danle himselL The often quoted and beau- 
tiful sentence, ia which he describes the irrevocable doom of the damned, 
** Hope never comes tiiat comes to all," differs vary little from the «* £a- 
9erat€ ogni tperamxaT of the inscription over the Inferno. Of this inscrip- 
tion it would l>e impossible to speak in adequate terras. It would seem 
to have been written by the mysterious hand that traced the burning 
words in BalthMser*s hiJl. WlM>ever has read it can scarcdy succeed 
in effacing from his mind the impression it has made. The initroductiom 
of *" II vHmo aimte** by Dante, in the fonaation of the infernal regions, 
has proQuoed the usual display of literary trifline and microscopic sub- 
tility from his commentators. We are quite ready to allow that Dante 
has been misled in some instances, bv the dogmatic theology (as it has 
been termed) of the age ia which he lived, and that he committed some 
grievous sins against gw>d taste, in consequence of this gloomy enthusiasm; 
but it is a vulgar error to suppose diat there is any Uiing injudicious in 
the introducaon of this attribute of the Deity, in Uie formation of the in- 
fernal regions* To as it appears a stroke of inimitable beauty. The mind 
of the reader would be overwhelmed by the horrors of the scene, weve it 
not prepared to acknowledge the justice of the punishment, and what vin- 
dication of the Deity can be at once so sublime and conviacing, as that 
which is conveyed by the sim(4e introduction of this redeeiaing image — 
** // prima amore** — It aBK>rds the same beautiful relief to the horrois 
of thai doleful region, that the moonlight over the still waters, in the cele- 
brated Italian night scene, affords to the gloom, th6 thunders, and the 
ghastly flames of Vesuvius. There is an idea of a different chamcter, 
but of similar sweetness and beauty in one of the Psalms, wbei^ the royal 
minstrel prays to be delivered from the number of those who go down into 
hell, ^' O Lord they do not praise thee there."* We are tiie more confirm- 
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ed Ri iikk opinion, iVoro observhig the mafiy tndts of delicfac7 and feeliog, 
winch Dttfite exhibits* Indeed there is scarcel^y any other author, an- 
cient or tnodeni, who affbrds ao many proofs of deep sensibility, through 
•M ^ gradations of the pathetic, iioin the soft tnelaackaly of Paulo and 
Francese da Rianni, to the soul harrowing woes of Count Ugolino. This 
characteristic nathos, may also be traced in the sympathy with which he 
desciibes the departed souls to feel for the objects they had cherished ia 
this vfoM^ Neither ^e intense safierings, nor the aceumulaced honors 
of hell, are swfficient to extiagaish those kindly sewtiavems in the breasts 
<4 the damned; and the air of heaven, tasteadof chilling the aiections 
of the blessed, seems to have had the Most genial influence on them; — 
thetr bosoms appear to respond more warmk than ever, to the feetmgs of 
thoae they loved on earth, and Huspendiivg their enjoyment, they tarn with 
fond anxiety t» the poet, lo enquire about the frieiids and the oompanioas 
they left in tears afier them in this world. Who that has ever read the pas- 
sage, can fbi^ that fearful descrintion in tJke Infemo, where Dante relatea 
his entrance into a dreary plain, fined with burning sepulchres, and where a 
iiitber is represented as slowly raising his head from the tomb in which he is 
consusMUg, to enquire about the fhte of a beh>ved son who had survived him 
on earth, and, on learning the melaaeholy fiate of his child, sinks abruptly 
into the flames, overwhelmed with despondence. Indeed the superiority 
of the Italian poet to Milton, in portraying inCensitv of feeling, or violence 
of passion, is unquestionable. There is considerable tenderness and senti- 
m^it, in many parts of Paradise Lost, but very little of deep pathos; pos- 
sibly the subject did not admit of it, but even if we examrae the nature, 
and observe the tendency of Milton's genius, it will not be found very 
lavonrable to this species ofexceUenee; it was too unearthly, too passion^ 
less; it delighted only in the abstract and supernatural; it loved to dive 
amid the gloomy depths of the bottomless abyss, and skim along the 
Stygian pool, or to visit some lonely and secluded spot of earth, and 
view creation in the freshness of its primal bloom, or, t» soar amid the 
sofitnde of the highest heaven ; but it shruiA with fastidious sensitiveness 
from the busy haunts of men, and exiiibiting an indifference, amounting to 
apathy, for the ol^ects of their toils, and of their passions. In ihct, we 
look upon this poem, as the transcript of some cel^lial recevd, — like the 
prophet of old, he appears to draw his knowledge and his inspiration from 
some mysterious volume, presented to him in agbrkms vision. Dante, 
on the contrary, wrote like one who bad staked his hopes and his happiness 
on the promises of the world, and whose heart was crushed by its treachery. 
He appears to have consulted only the feelings of his own breast, and he 
may be said to have drawn his inspiration from his misfortunes. He eleva- 
ted the olsjects of his love, to regions of never feding joy and light, «nd 
consigned the objecU of his hatr^, to bottomless perdition. 

The description of those rebel spirits, who, retired apart from the rest« sung 
** with notes angelical," their own heroic deeds, ana hapless fall; Satan's 
addresa to the sun, in the commencement of the fourth book ; the aUusioo to 
his own blindness, which the poet makes in his inimitable apostrophe to the 
Holy Light ; some of the scenes between Adam and Bve, but particularly 
the farewell to Paradise, are about the most affecting, passages of Paradise 
Lost« The latter indeed, is of more frequent quotation than the others, and 
ranks very high, as an instance of the pathetic, in the routine of school 
declamation ; but the fact is, that no one ever has been deeply u&cted 
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by this passage. It demands tbe uiK{ualified admiration of every lover of 
poetry, for iu eloquence. — It is gliltenng; with the hues of the sunny arch, 
and redolent with all the sweeU of tbe muse's bower; but it bears the 
character of some of Milton's elegiac pieces. It is too eloquent and ornate, 
and the consequence is, that it draws down but fewiixibutary tears. Besides* 
at the time of perusal, we cannot suiEcietiUy estimate the magnitude of 
the evil. Tbe eye of the reader cannot pervade tlie dim vista of fulttrity, 
nor can the mind enter into any theological calculations on the extent of 
the calamity which was then inflicted on mankind* Even were this possiblet 
the universality of the misfortune would only tend perhiips to render its 
claim on individual sympathy more preqarious. For our. own parts, we 
look loxm Satan's magnificent address to the sun, as the most afiecting 
part of tbe poem, and yet, who can say, that he will rise from the perusal 
of it, with the same feeling that he would from the reading of Lear or 
OtheUo? 

The distinction between Dante's pathos, and tliat of Milton, must be ap- 
parent to the most superficial r«Etder. Milton's sorrow flows in a pensive 
and shaded stream, but they are the bright and transparent waters of an 
untroubled fountain. The current of Dante's grief, is dark and troubled, 
it flows amid wailing and gnashing of teeth, and resembles that mournful 
river that winds through his own Hell, and whose source is, fed by the tears 
of the miserable in Uiis world. The devils of Milton's creation, are infinite* 
ly superior to those which Dante has presented us with. The latter, it must 
be allowed, are introduced for the most part, in a subordinate capacity, as 
guides or executioners, whilst the former are about the leading characters of 
the poem. The consequence has been, that the Italian fiends are very 
ordinary personages, mere common-place devils. »ufiiciently cruel, spiteful, 
and malicious, but without the intellect, the energy, or the hauteur of Mil- 
ton's fallen spirits. However loud and declamatory, the latter may be, in 
war and council, they are, for the most part, sullen and uncomplaining in 
their sufferings. Their silent endurance, forms a strong contrast with the 
shrieks of agonizing pain, the shouts of despair, and the hissing bbwphe- 
mies which rise in wild tumult, from the centre of Dante's Hell. 

Milton's arch-field is universally allowed to be a chef d^ceuvre. To in- 
stitute a comparison between him and the three-headed monster, which 
Dante has drawn, would be ludicrous. The hitler is puerile and unmean-^ 
ing. Like an Indian idol, a mere thing of grimace and deformity, whilst 
at every point, and in every situation, we view the former, he is nothing 
less, than Arch-angel ruineid, whether like the destroying angel, with out- 
stretched arm, threatening universal ruin, and arrested only by the mighc 
of Omnipotence,~-or, ''hurled down headlong from the precipice of Hear 
ven," pursued by <* sulphurous hail and thunder, wiuged with red ligbtr 
ning," or ** chained upoa the burning lake, overwhelmed with floodft and 
whirlwinds of tempestuous tire," — or, like the eclipsed sun, sliedding disas- 
trous twilight; or, in his wrathful mood, like the boding comet, shaking war 
and pestilence from its horrid hair;— or, after defeat, scowling amid the 
gloom of hell, witli faded brow, and face entrenched with thunder-scars ; 
his looks, his gestures, and his attitudes, are those of excessive daring, in- 
domitable energy, or supernatural endurance. Mpch of the mannerism of 
the respective poets may be discovered in the monsters tliey have intro- 
duced. Milton's Sin and Death, however they may have shocked the clas- 
sic taste of the French literary dandiesi are certainly cbef'tfosuvres of mon- 
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stcocityi Uie beau ideal of the horriUe tnd atrocious ;-^m sublimity and 
power, they ase much beyond the infernal caricatures of Dante; the lat- 
ter are hideous ^ures, and on the wholci too fantastic and disgusting. 
We have no state in Dante, anal(%ous to Milton's paradise of fools. It 

Spears to have been suggested to the English Bard, by Ariosto's moon. 
It Milton's Eden, and Dante's Furgatorio, display a kindred style of 
painting. In each, we have the same delicate touches and hannonioua co« 
louring. The Purgatorio appears to be, ** that genial clime, not unvisited 
hj heaven's light, which was sought for in vain, by Satan and his asso« 
ciates It is true, that with the exception of its highest grade, the Paradi^ 
so ierre^tref it is by no means a state of enjoyment ; but there is very little 
of actual suffering, and the prevailing sentiment on which the Poet dwells, 
and which he turns to such account, is the regret which the exiled spirits 
feel at the len^h of their banishment from the mansions of their father's 
house. Nothmg indeed can be more beautiful or spirit-stirring, than the 
commencement of the canto in which he describes his entrance into the 
Purgatorio.. The lyric burst with which he announces the transition, the 
bri^t images and allusions which he introduces, the kindly flow of his 
feelings, and the modulation of the voice, announce to us at once, that we 
have entered the regions of Hope, and the heart of the reader bounds with 
sympathetic emotion at his first exclamation ^* dolce color della oieniat 
zaffir.d* After passing through the valley of the shadow of death, where 
the mind was bowed down and oppressed by the most overwhelming horrors, 
the effect of the transition is perfectly electrical. Instead of the writhing 
and contorsions of the damned souls, suffering under the extremity of pain, 
and giving expression to their feelings in the language of despair and blas- 
phemy, — we have groups of pensive spirits singing the ' agnu% Dei^ and 
* salve regina,' and looking mikk fond anticipation towards' those blissful re- 
gions, where the tears are wiped from every eye. 

Although we prefer the Inferno and Purgatcffio to the Paradise, we con- 
sider Dante's Heaven a much more spiritual and intellectual abode than 
Milton's. Raphael remarked with great truth, that the latter had little to 
boast over Eden, It is a beautiful landscape, and on the whole, somewhat 
bolder and more picturesque than the earthly Paradise; but the outlines 
and colourings of the two, are perfectly similar. The inhabitants of the 
celestial sphere, are also very little removed from creatures of clay. The 
angels go to lunch and sleep, with the prosaic regularity of the drowsy 
children of earth. Even Raphael himselr, who is a character of eminent 
grace and beauty, and whose account of the creation is of the highest 
order of poetical excellence, in order to justify the keen dispatch with 
which he partook of Adam's meal, has been compelled to introduce aa 
wild, fanciful, and hopeless a theory on the nature of ♦* Angelic digestion," 
as ever crossed the visionary brain of a German metapnvsician. Haw 
much more sublime and impressive is ** the still small voice* of the Scrip- 
tuary, than all the speeches which Milton has assigned to the Deity. 
The cause of his failure in this respect, is pretty evident. In attempting 
to give us definite ideas of the enjoyments of a his/her sphere, be has be* 
come too material ; and in endeavouring to adapt the aspect of his celestial 
spirits, for the weakness and imperfection of mortal vision, he has robbed, 
tnem of all the glory of their immortal brows, ^very thing in Dante's 
Heaven, is of a spiritual and intellectual nature, and his making the bliss of 
Paradise consist in the Beatific vision, is in much better taste ^au Milton's 
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nectar and ambrosial fraits. The English bard, it is very evidciit, dmw 
his ideas of celestial enjoyment fVom the resources of Heathen Mythology* 
The use which Dante has made of the planetary system is very ingenious. 
It has enabled him to represent the enjoyments of Paradise on the same 
graduate scale, as the punishments of hell; according as he ascends, 
every thing becomes mellowed by distance, the scene fades into beautiful 
perspective, and mystery and allegory veil the distant objects, like the 
bright mists of a summer sky. Whether Beatrice was intended as the 
spirit of his departed mistress, qr a fanciful personifi<5ation of Theology, is 
a manner of little consequence. We are tne more inclined to adopt the' 
latter opinion, from seeing the ipany symptoms of his enthusiasm for this 
sombre science. If this opinion be correct, it is certain that he must 
have looked upon his mistress with a poet^s eye. The radiant creature he 
has presented to us, has neither the gloom nor the wrinkles of controversial 
lore upon her brow, nor the pedantry of the schools on her charmed accents. 
The mode in which she conducts Dante tq the mansions of the blessed, is 
also perfectly spiritual, and corresponds with the general tenor of his de^ 
sign. He is attracted from sphere to sphere, by the divine emanations of 
her countenance, which, at every grade, shines with a brighter and a lovelier 
illumination, until at length it becomes too resplendant for mortal eye to 
look upon, and too blissful for mortal heart to bear. What a sweet and 
affecting image he introduces to illustrate ^he tenderness of those anxi* 
ious looks*— 

<f Come rangello intra Tamate frondo 
Po«ato al nido de' fuoi dold nati. 
La notte, che le cose ci nawonde 
Qhe per veder gli aapetti deoate 

£ par trover lo cibo onde gli putoa . . 

r^ > In che gravi labors gli son grati 

Prevviene '1 tfimpo in an 1' aperta Iraica 
£ con ardente affetto il sole aspetta 
Fiso goardando, pur che Talba nasca : 
Cosi la donna," &c. &c. 

In estimating the average of theif respective merits, it is difficult to de- 
cide in whose favour the balance inclines. With respect to originality, Dante 
has certainly the advantage. His character in this respect stands almost 
unimpeached, whilst some very grave charges have been preferred against 
Milton. The English bard has been accused of sleaHag his Eden from a 
Latiq poem, in considerable repute, at the time he wrote — his paradise of 
fools from Ariosto— his hell from Tasso, and his Devils from Pulci. That 
some of these charges originated in prejudice and error, we are satisfied to 
think, and that any use he has made of the foregoing authors, can detract 
very little from the merits of his poetical character, we are ready to allow. 
But as Dapte wrote at a period of comparative ignorance, as he had fewer 
lesources to apply to, and as he drew more immediately from the depths 
of his own mind, it is but fair to concede to him the higher praise in this 
point. There were many luminaries in the horizon when Milton appeared ; 
but Dante arose in the wane of the gothic night, and flamed iil^c the day- 
star in the pale twilight of literature. 

There is less analogy between the style, than between the matter of the 
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two poems. 'Daske's style is condensed and sententious to an extrordinanr 
deg;ree; his robe does not exhibit those ample folds, which are so well 
adapted to the gigantic stature of Milton, and which trail in sweeping 
majesty after his footsteps. It is barely sufficient to cover the collassal figure, 
whose muscles and sinew appear to infinite advantage through the tei^ure. 
The same distinction which marks the general tenor of their composi- 
tion, holds good as to the construction of their sentences. The flow of 
Milton's sonorous periods, may be compared to the notes of some Cathe- 
dral organ — It is a brave and swelling tide of song, which bears up its sub-, 
ject tn triumphant majesty. Dante s cadences resemble the rapid mea- 
sure of a harp, whose chords are shaken by the emotions of its master. 
Dante moves with perfect facility and grace, under the fetters of rhyme; 
but had Milton been encumbered by these gothic shackles, he could never 
have raised himself to the eminence on which he stands, nor could his 
eye have glanced from " earth to heaven," from " heaven to earth," with 
the boldness and the freedom which characterise his inspiration. In his 
enthusiastic greeting of Virgil *' O-degli attripoeti (more elte ume** &i. 
the Italian l^rd professes himself his debtor^ for the beauty of his style, 
and declares himself to be his humble disciple and follower. Making 
every allowance for the honorable enthusiasm which dictated this avowal, 
we are by no means disposed to grant the extent of the admission." 
He may have chosen Yiigil for his model; but if we except the mere 
plan of his poem, which was probably suggested by the 6th book of the 
Eoeid, some of the minor deputies of the InfemO) and those very awk- 
ward mythological allusions:, with which he, as well as Milton, has embar- 
T2a»ed himself, there is very little in the matter, and nothing at all in the 
style of the Divina Commedia, to remind the reader of the Mantuan Bard. 
He not only excells Virgil in energy, but he distances, in this respect, 
even profane writer of prose or poetry in ancient or. modem literature. — 
He IS more nervous than' Demosthenes, and, without being so epigramma- 
tic, he is more sententious than Junius. It is indeed a matter of pro- 
found astonishment to us, how he could have woven the silken language 
of his country to a texture of such strength and durability. 

In tracmg up whatever is peculiar in each poet to its primary source, 
we find the line of distinction become more clear and palpable. The un- 
earthly grandeur and sublimity of the one, and the intense feeling and 
energy of the other, form their most striking characteristics. Milton's 
genius may be compared to the illuminated fountain of Mordechai*s vi- 
sion. Dante's to the sacred fire, whose flame never languished. Milton 
towered above the world like that shadowy figure which is represented by 
the Latin Poet, to walk the earth with its head buried amia the clouds. 
He conversed not only with the good and the bad spirits, but was fami- 
liar with all the monstrous sights and forms which, existed before crea- 
tion, and the tablet on which he recorded his immortal thoughts was com- 
posed of the four elements. Bui whether in the depths of Uie Inferno or 
rejoicing among the children of light, Dante's breast always throbbed with 
the feelings of this worlds For the most part, he appears to have been con- 
versant with " that sorrowful spirit which drieth up the bones," and to 
have contended with4he phantoms of his own mind, from which issued 
a deeper darkness, and more frightful shapes, than from the Hell of the 
Apocalypse. The wreath which adoois the forehead of the one is com- 
posed of the leaves of the tree of life. That which binds the brow of the 
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other was taken from the lonely i^ant which grows aniM the withering 
airs of the desart. Milton might literally be said to ride the storm, se- 
rene and contemplative in the most agitating scenes, whilst the lighten- 
ing flashes around him, and the thunder rolls at his feet. The uniform ex- 
f>re8sion of his countenance, like that of the archangel, is solemn and snb- 
ime. But Dante is borne impetuously forward, by uie living energy of his 
own emotions,— his countenance appears to darken and brighten under 
die influence of passion, like the cnanging firmament,*— and the spring^ 
of his genius, like the wheels of Ezekid^s chariot, are Instinct with life. 



TIME AND SONO. 



Time thoagkt Ufl own to ilow, they say, 
And stole the wings of Song one day. 
Deeming ber pinions soft and light* 
Could best assist him in his flight. 
But Sang» of her gay phones bereft, 
Caird Cupid to revenge the theft ; 
And bade him all his malice play. 
To make Time rue that Tent'rous day. 

The laughing urclun gaily bound 
The flying feet with chain*work round ; 
Strangs rapid circles made him trace, 
And flapped his pinions In his fiice. 
«< Oh, when to bear myself along, 
" I steal the wings of magic Song, 
" Why must I, wheresoe'er 1 wnre 
" Be thus perplex*d, enslaved by LoveV 

*' in tell thee,~m a deadly strife," 
Said Lore, ''once Music saved my life; 
*' And I am sworn her bosom-friend, 
" OM man, though tiiy dull life should end. 
'* No marvel, if to please my fiur 
" 1 send thee wahxittg through the air;— 
'« Aye, shake thy sand into my eyes! 
«* I've won more doubtftU victories." 

Song chpped her hands;**- the sage himself. 
Smiled at the dear malicious elf. 
And vow*d he'd let his feet be bound. 
If he would cease to spin him round. 
Weuy at test of sport and pafai 
Time spread his own dull wings again.— 
Too late! the meiry elves in spite 
]N«r'er ceas'd 'till he was kiU*d outright. 
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A WINT2a*8 EVIHIKO TALEt 



A December ctehing wa« felling fest, when & traveller left the Inti of 
Kilworthy to puraue h« journey by moonlight over the solitary mountains 
which divide the Counties of Cork and Tipperary. He was a man of mid- 
dle age, of an athletic frame, silent and reserved in his manner, and of 
a ftingttlarly stem and forbidding aspect. He was apparently a stranger in 
the country, and his whole appearance bespoke him a traveller, rather 
fbr business, than for pleasure.— He was wrapped in; a large horseman^s 
doak, well mounted on a powerful black horse, and carried pistols in his 
hohters. 

As he was leaving the village, his horse cast a shoe, which compelled 
Mm to halt at a neighbouring forge. The smith was a man little liked by 
his neighbours, and many strange reports respecting his former avoca- 
tions were afloat in the country. — ^The traveler and he took but little notice 
of each Oth^r until the horse was shod ; but when the smith was receiving 
payment, a large scar on the stranger's right hand attracted his attention. — 
He raised his eyes to his fece with an expression of surprise, but the in- 
stant he caught the dark stem visage of the traveller, bronzed by the 
raddv light of the forge, the blood fled from his cheek, and, with a half 
smothered cry of hon^r, he dropped the money on the ground. — The eyes 
of the stranger literally flashed fire, and his dusky form half seen by the 
flickering light, seemed to dilate with very rage. — Hush ! said he, in a deep 
▼oice, that the smith recognized right well,~and there was dead sile&ce — 
The smith looked fearfuHy round as if he thought the very walls had ears. — 
" Oh! blessed Virgin** said he, in a low voice, wiping his forehead with 
the back of his hand, " are you come for me at last,'*—*' ogh and its little 
them that^ watching for you in the mountains, know who the*re waiting 
for,**—" and must I go wid you ?" — " Is not the hour come !" said the 
stranger sternly. <* Sure enough," said the smith with a groan, — *^ you'll 
be met on the road^ added he, in a lower voice, ** for as I tould you, there's 
them waiting that thinks to stop you — and the loading of your pistols is 
drawn — and the road over the mountain is set." — ^The brow of the stran- 
ger grew dark as midnight, but he spoke not a word. He drew the pistols 
firom the holsters. The smith had told him truth, the charge was gone but 
the priming was untouched. The smith watched him with an anxious eye 
as he tunu^ towards the fire, and loaded them again. A feint and ghastly 
smile cnrted his lip for a moment, contrasting straneely with the deep 
gloom of his brow. The very heart of the smith died within him. The 
straneer replaced his pistols, and walking sfowly to the door of the hut, 
looked forai into the night. It was dark and gloomy— the moon had not 
yet arisen^-Ae clouds were gathering in shapeless and heavy masses, above 
the tops of the lofty mountams, and die wind came along, witli that moan- 
ins^, melancholy sound, which forebodes a coming storm. '^ In an hour'' 
said he, the moon will rise; ** *till then I will remain here„ and at twelve 
to-night, you will see me agsun."^-^So saying he closed the door, fastened 
his horse to the wall, land wrapping himself in his cloak, sat down on a 
stone bench opposite the fire.— The smith took his seat at some distancCi 
and both relapsed into perfect silence. 

At length the moon appeared struggling with the huge and shadowy 
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masses of cloiids, that racked along the pky. The strawger again looked 
forth into the nighu Then turning his horse, drew the girths, and led him 
to the door. The smith watched him in silence. The stranger, before he 
mounted again, slowly turned towards dim, fixing his eyes upon him with 
the strange ex|>ression I have already noticed. The wretched smith kid 
his face with his hands, nor did he stir until the sound of the horse-tramp, 
as it rang hollowly on the frosty ground , assured him that the stranger was 
gone. He watched him as long as he was in sight, — his tall dark figure 
still taller and darker in the moonlight, as his horse strode at a rapid pace 
up the mountain road. At length he disappeared in the distance, and the 
snoith relumed to his hut. He closed and bwned the door, accumulating 
every possible fastening, with the quick aiid nervous haste of one under 
the influence of overpowering fear; but suddenly stopping — '< ogh its all 
no vs^** said he, *' it» all no use, and s«re I know it," ** I might as well 
strive and keep out the wind;*' and with that, he sat, or rather sank down 
on the seat he had lefu 

. The traveller was pursuing his road, and had reached the top of the 
mountain. He reined his horse, and cast his eyes around. The prospect 
vtas dreary and wild to the last degree. A wide extent of barren and unin- 
hjibited bog, lay on either side of the road, its monotonous uniformity, only 
Iwoken by patches of snow, or piles of rocks. Lofly mountains of the same 
cheerless and dreary character occupied the distance, and the only vestige 
of human habitation, was a ruined and roofless cabin, which stood by the 
roadside, at a short distance; its low black walls scarcely distinguishable, 
eyen in the moonlight, from the bog, of which they once had been a part. 
The traveller drew his right-hand pistol from his holster, cocked it, and 
gathering up the reins, proceeded at a slow pace, keeping a watchful eye 
on the ruined hut, yet not so as to attract attention. As he passed the 
door, a man sprang mto the road. He had a blunderbuss in his hand, but 
while he was actu^ly in the spring, the traveller laid him dead at his feet. 
He replaced his pistol, and deliberately alighted from his horse. — ^The moon 
had broken from the clouds, and was shining bright and clear. — He turned 
the dead man on his back— the pale clear light fell full upon his face. — 
His eyes were fixed^and staring, and though he had passed without a groan, 
the parting pang had 4eft an horrible expression on his livid features. — 
The stranger bent over his victim, — his dusky form and sallow brow, yet 
darker in the shade. — He gaaed on him intently; and as he looked, he laugh* 
ed, until the very rocks rang back the echo of his ghastly mirth. He led 
the dead man where he lay, and remounting his horse returned to Kil worth. 
It was almost twelve when he reached the inn. — He rapped loudly and 
long.— At lengtl) the door opened — "Where is your master?" said he to the 
waiter. " In bed, sir, these two hours." — " Call him" said the stranger, " I 
must see him immediately." — ^There was something of working in his tone, 
as he spoke. — " I durst not, sir," said the waiter, evidently disconcerted — 
•* I could not rouse him now for any one." — " You are right, friend,'' said 
the stranger, '> it will take a louder voice than your*s to waken him now, 
but if you have a mind to try your skill, you will find him on the top of 
yonder mountain. *' So saying, he turned his horse from the door, leaving 
the waiter rooted to the spot. — Of the rest of that final night, nothing is 
known. In the morning the body was found, and a warrant was issued for 
the apprehension of the smith. But his forge was closed, his cabin desert- 
ed, and he was h^ard of in that country no more.-~I, myself have seen that 
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iU-omened forge. It is in ruins. Its situation is wild and solitary in the 
cuitreme: — The grey-headed peasant who pointed it out, told me the sin- 
gular story I have just related* — He remembered well the very night. When 
he had done, he lowered his voice, and swore by the Holy Cross, (hat he 
himself had oflen heard, when passing that spot, in the deep gloom of a 
Winter night, the clang of sledge and anvil sounding from the nuned forge. 



LE BOUQUET. 

Come to my bowers — I'll cull for thee. 
The fairest things that eye can see. 
All those whose beauty charms the fair. 
And those whose sweetness scents the air ; 
First, from my fragrant myrtle-grove 
llie leaves of truth, and flowers of love — 
The Kyadnth in sculptured pride. 
And that which crQwns the youthful bride ; 
The orange-bud, whose breath exhales 
A perfume rich as Indian gales; 
Auriculas, both rich and rare. 
And golden globes, and snowdrops fair ; 
And dark bright flowers of foreign dye 
Glowing in nature's revelry. — 
The sunflower, to her lover true. 
Convolvulus with robe of blue; 
And flinging round her young perfume 
lUclily to solitude and gloom. 
The tender *' beauty of the ni^t,'* 
Aod all thaCs young and sweet and brighL— > 

And violets with tlieir deep blue eyes. 
And she, the queen of all the flowers. 
Who wreathes our brows, and decks our bowers. 

Whose odour never dies :— 
And lilies in their silver light, . 
Like royal maids with bojoms white ; 
And that young meek one of the vale, 
lliat droops iu btUs so slight and pale, 
And shrinks within the leaves* dark green. 
As some fair girl, who pines unseen. — 
And drooipbg flowers that look like grief; 
The sweet briar with iU wilding leaf. 
And mignionette, whose odours fly 
As sweet and ^lure as fairy ■ sigh ; 
And tuUps with their thousand dyes, 
Anemonies, like evening skies. 
Blue, oimsoD, purple, richly drest. 
Looking like bulterflios at rest,^ 
Oh, come theu to my gay parterre. 
For Spring has flung her riche» there ; 
It look» as if tlie King of flowets 
liiMl bbpt some night within my boweis* 



(7-2) 
JEPHTAS' DAUOUTEIU 



The lean upon her cheek were dxied. 

Her song of mouniing ceased to swell, 
iind its hMt cadence gently died. 

In that dark word of giief—AreweU ; 
The Yiigm clung in liond embrace. 

But on her calm and saintly bfow, 
Ko earthly feehng left a trace. 

For all was saoed tinunph now. 

like some sweet flower, on whose pale bloova 

The diadowing rain-drope lightly fade. 
When trembling from the tempest's gkxnn* 

It smiles in Summer-piide arrayed, 
'Twas thus the Tictim, on whose head, 

Th^ garland shone, — each giief beguiled. 
As brighter hopes their glory shed,^ — 

In her pale beauty, sweetly smiled. 

She kissed her father's hand, which shook' 

With pain abo^e her bosom's swell ; 
She fixed above her steadfast look, 

And like the wounded dove she felU 
Twere vain to tell the joy disck>sed. 

In her dark eye ; — thtf triumph sweet. 
Ere yet the trembling lid had closed. 

And her young heart had ceased to beat. 

Then rose a wild and deep lament. 

From those who clasped her hands in death» 
But he who madiv o*er her bent. 

Could he lament — could he forget? 
They wailed by Galilee's dark strand. 

O'er Sion's hill, and Jordan's water. 
And many a year thro' Judah's land. 

They mourned the fate of Jephta's daughter. 



FROM THE ITALIAN. 

Tliou lov'st another^and we part. 
Another passion Ughts thy heart — 
Oh, speak not,~^Iook not such a tale again. 
Yet let me doubt that I must love in vain. 
Though anxious fears may wear away 
My sinking form by slow decay. 
Still I can live, — uid dread the worst : 
In certainty,— my heart would burst 



(73) 
RECOLLECTION!^ 

BIRTH DAYS — SWIFT^MATURIN. 



I love old wine^ old songs, old books, aad one or two old womenl but 
ttn dioice in my old fkvoarites. My songs must be faeart^stirring, bold 
and ckivalric, full of fire and spirit — no matter be the sul]ject ri^t joyou^ 
or pathetic — still reviving the scenes, the fantasies, the bright imagintbgd 
of past days. I have more than an antiquary*s reverence and love for old 
holiday-sports, and am curious in anniversari^ Pliny tells of -a Ronucu 
jpoef, who held the birth-day of Virgil sacred, and paid an annual -vnit to 
his tomb. I revere the memory of the poet-worshipper, and would ac- 
company hhn to the shrine, and stand, full of awe, or kneel, in silent and 
entrancing worship, with the living bard, over the grave of the departed; 
I respect the birth-day, both of the living and the dead, and have many 
registered in my calendar, but like Pliny's friendr hold aH more sacred 
than my own. — *' Once upon a time." — How deUckmsly that fine old ex- 
ordium fails on the ear of the schoolboy, conveying more raptuie, 'and 
begetting more expectation in the youthftil listener, by its shadowy* old- 
world, indefinite, suggestions, than all the *^ fte^tunin^^," polidied or ab- 
rupt, oratorical or epic, that are subsequently presented to die more ma- 
tured, and more fastidious taste of his manhood.-— ^ Once upon a time,'' it 
was a day of pleasure. I remember it was a holiday, which, for many 
months past, I had looked forward to, with eager and restkss anticina- 
tion. I rose earlier than usual on (he wished-for mom, having slept but 
little, dreaming and musing on it, and planning what I shoidd do, and 
thinking what a terrible thing it would be, if it rained. But my birth-da^ 
then, were ever fine, and the sun always shone briffht, and the heavens 
looked cl^uron those days. Now, the seasons of childhood and school- 
time gone, they put on a more sober garb, and the heavens are somie- 
times ck>nded, and the sun is not always glorious and glowing. Formerry 
the days were slow in their approach. Now, they revolve almost too rapkl- 
ly to lie either noted or remembered. 

I have a passion for Cathedrals, Abbies, old Gothic ruins, and the round 

towers of Ireland; and if, as llazlitt says, there is nothing in heaven or 

earth but poetrv, that fire and water, wood and stone, are all poetry, the 

very highest order of the art, is, to my imagination, a fine old Cathedral^ 

^such as my favourite, St. Patrick's;—* 

wlioae branching roof 
Self-poifled, and scoped into ten UiooMnd cells. 
Where light and shade repoae, where mncic dieells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die, 
Like thoughts, whose ?ery sweetness yiddeth prooC 
Thai thej were bom for immovtality I 

Independently of the grandeur and beauty of diis fine Gothic building, 
its nave, its aisles, and its monuments, it possesses the honorable distinc- 
tion of being the church of Swift. The library atUched to it, was his fa- 
vounte resort, and " Swift's corner," is the name of a recess in a remote 
part of the room. From the window 6f this classic spot, may be seen an" 
interesting view of the Cathedral. The library was founded by Primattt 
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Marsh, for the use of the good citbeD« of DubliD. It contains some cu- 
rious books and manuscripts^^ and is the depository of a part of the collec- 
tions of Stillingfleet and Steine. 

Old libraries a£fbrd a species of pleasure peculiar to themselves. In tread- 
ing the boards of the Bodleian, jcm ceverimagine yourself to be the person 
Ibat a» hour beferateunjgediii Hig^-SlreeV-^you brcwkbe adiffenot atnps- 
ftMie^ attd allow yom imapnalioa to nn riol and revel in. Utesaiy luxuxy^ 
Vott sil mhem MUloii sal, aad o^ the vokmie he wis wont t0 sead. A 
stillaess is pcesenred in the pkiGe» as if you feared to disturb tht spirits oi 
Ihe past agesy who* repose 1» it» lecessesi. Busts oi iUustrious memben 
^eoiipj tadi aide of me roots* platted on pedsstals of marble. They arq 
IhetutofaMPy gnasdiaaaof the haUawed i4ace^ — (be very household godftof 
Iho UiiViavsily* A bttst, in my miad, possesses a vast superiority (aa mat- 
let hour anginating, as I am nol isovi in a mood for dissertalioB, suppose i4 
vMffa fsaas &e palpMe /ukmu mih which it moetS) imd satisfies the eye 
and the toaeh^ over the intst partMut; a supesiarity which amply atones 
tot the want of colour. Gkandry*s Scott, is an iUustnfttioa in poiDtr--thift 
noble woric, it as superia to* RaelMin^'s picture, as the living original is- 
to inttniwalo marblew 

It was at Marsh's libcafy I ficst saw Maturin. He was reading neai 
8wii^*s window. His ce unt enapce betrayed aa expression of melancholy 
that waa distreaskig to looh upofti Bat now and then a change — a fitM 
change, like the altMtmte gfcamiag and darkness of AieeonflietiDg paasions 
of hw ^n heroes — spveiad iu tiansiaa lustre over his face* His looks 
bMhtened uf into a tearful April aun^shine; his eyes beamed with that 
li^t whick eaukl onAv be quaaehcd by d^th ; and the poor curate became, 
Ibr.a jbw moments, tlie poet of Bertram, and of Eva.* He soon again re* 
lapsed into that habitual gloom, which was too deep and settled to be evet 
eoH^^etely dispelled. Genius iu repose, and gemus in action, appear as 
dissimilar as light and shade. Lmk at M * * * * hastening tbroagb 
Bon d Street, ai^ who could recognise, what Shetidan compared to '< a part- 
tiele of fire separated from the sun, ever fkttenng to get back to the 
source of light and heat?'' 

The story of Maturin is as romantic as some of hki own fictions. He loved 
hkboy-hoody and was wedded to his ficst-lover He entered the University 
at fifteen^ aad obtaified college*honois and a scholarship, mid was distm* 
guished for his doquence in t)^ Hktorical Society, at that period, the muisery 
of Irish talent From real affluence and luxury, his fttinily woe suddenly 
reduced to absolute poverty, and young Maturin became tutor to a few 
coll^ students, who attended bim« daily, at his house. At this time, he 
was curate of St. Peter's, and besides his other struggling exertions, was of 
course obliged to devote himself to the arduous duties which belong to that 
humble situation. He fuHHled the trust reposed in hhn, and his memory 
will ever be held in honour in this country. It is, after all, a disheartening 
reflection, that, ¥rith the exception of a very few instances on record, that are 
remarkable for their very singularity, the vast debt which the world owes to 
its greatest and best beuefactors^ — the men of genius who have illumined, 
delighted^ and adorned it,— shoidd be paid in Uie cold and profitless obla-( 
tions of posthumous renown. This sort of tribute, good for nothing, but 
testifying the unavailing reverence, the tardy regret of the survivors, must 
be gathered in mere anticipation, by the living philosopher and poet, whose 
mental second-sight may leveid the orient g^ory beginning to tinge the bQ- 
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rizon in the distance, bat it also descries 6ie denfli^^hioud wrapped and 
wreathed about his own spectral iorn^ inteqposed between the seer and his 
visionary triumph. The fsrof^iBt must pefub teficMe Abwot glory is realised. 
These however, are the hard oonditioAS, generally ^speaking, on whi<^ ge- 
nius is content to pursue its own proud and solitary walk, through Uiis 
dark and selhsh world, towards the home of its test^ and the pure and eter* 
nal fountains of its inspirations. For ilhe jEUBsentt snyi recollections ha?e 
borrowed a sad and sober colouring from -die sidsg^ on which they have 
fallen, not very analogous to the Ibuoyant i[pirit in which they set out at the 
commencement. They are however, not unlike a section of human exis- 
tence itself— beginning in radkkss gaioty and itoteftine ftolic, and ending 
in bitter tears, and withered Jiopes, whh an ttitemitnabte and dreary waste 
spread out before it. 



ON A PICTURE OF ^■ATOJjSS>V JLK UXS ftOBES. 
WriUm in 1W3. 



I frankly ownlbat gil4«d «tete 
ImpToves an old . Itgitimata ; 
That in " the good old times " the Kings 
Dre8s*d in iHuar Tobes were-pnetty tfaipfs. 
For glittoiiBg crowns, and ganMntsiiloiringf 
Mt&e loysl'»ses(look>niore'lauming ; 
And Majesty's a gorgeovs-wofd, 
The' 8ometiia«s4t may sean id»iBd, 
For, sam eztemals.^'tfaetbest 
'Tis [with due-rav^fSMe] but ajcat 

Then let the diamond VivliMtie tiy 
To light the dull lUnmffimng eye. 
Let crimson fiikls-«nd eimine scieen 
What's wisely kept from being seen. 
They're right-^the .roPf Cools ^ndrkaaves, 
Aye, ev'n the i^ec^ants and slavey, 
AJtho' 'twouldnAt.be 9Ute,poli|e, 
Would laugh ^and sneer at swh.a^ht^^ 
Oh leave then this o%parison'd state. 
To deck the id^, mefu^y^gieat ; 
Give .to Uid psmper'd lung a^chance 
Of homaee from his warlike France, 
And teach the-SMniBhi and the iiioor 
To worship 'Fermnand** tounb e ur ! 
To AusfriaVfeeUe iLord impart 
Something in place t>f ^bndns and heart ; 
Let soitaaftiish brocade bestow 
A mantle ibr-IialiBa woe* 

But it would take up tea mnsh time, 
To meation all these Kings in rl^yma^ 
I'U just im ^^attantj nana the Csar, 
His rude Cossaolr ■ aad gemm'd tiap^ 
A^Toyal knave, who jMsnlv rules 
JChe .oQuncils cf those loyal foels. 
Who setri^ts, justice, at defiance 
To seal the most Uoly Alliance ! 

m-jadgmrpiiiA^ < wooM'at then bind 
Such trappings Maqd the c pl iM di i l mind 
K 2' 



7fi^ Napokcn in kU Rcbept^ 

Tnai ne. tlie pvple ill mppttsf 
Napoleoo's livmg energie*— 
Not atttbe gems of Ruiiia's Car, 
Could matda 1^ Utans ewtli-boni Star- 
Not aU tlie arowst-oriOl the Kingt 
That croach'd beneath his eagle winga. 
No, tho' they bum'd like Afnc's eky. 
Were worth one sparkle of hia eye ! 
Punt him, when gazing on them^fat 
Of Dgrpf a art before the fight— 
" Soldiara, from thoae high pyramida, 
" Ages contemplate heroes' deeds I "* 

Or pwit that yoimg and daiin| chief 
Whe scai'd the Alpine snow-dad leef,^ 
When springing on the giant height, 
He pointed to the Tallies bright. 
With ardent brow and flashins eye 
Exdaindng, •' there lies Italy f " 
Dashing along the dangerous ice, 
Down many a fbarfdl precipice. 
The fioremaat of th' impetuooa brave 
Who msbed to gkvy or the giave,^ 
Or he, who from his saddle-bow. 
Gave lawa to half the world below. 
Paint him before or since hia frdi 
Hero, or captive— great in alL— 

Let the proud charger paw the groimd. 
He brooks not to be harneai'd round 
With trappings, meeter for the share 
Of horses at a coontry frdr. 
To make the gapins rabble stare. 
I*d rather see that iathin^ eye 
Like his own eagle's, aoanng^— high»-- 
Bendinff its piercing glances o'er 
Ennged Paesielld'ii score- 
See ms capickms fondness tease 
The lofd^ child upon his knees. 
Than view him deck'd in purple state, 
like aome poor weak legitimate ! 
His was that native bfty power. 
That sunk not in affliction's hoiv: 
He left the world a name behind. 
To prove the mastery of mind ; 
A spirit grief could not enthral. 
Great in IUb foqrtunea— greater in bk fidL — 

The captive exile's mighty woe* 
Have stain'd the annals oifhis foes. 
He feU-«-like him of ancient stoiy,t 
And shook the pillara of their gloiy. 
England I when reePd thy island-rock. 
All Europe felt the moral shock—- 
And, doubting honor's hoUest ties. 
Nations looked into nations' eyes«— • 
Though conquests haivu|^ tbj breath. 

Thy bsnners ht and wide unfexi'd. 
Can they restore the unsullied frith 

lliat made thee oonacience of the world 1 

* Napoleon's own words. " Alloc et tongn que dn baut dt ea monmnmti fuoronte 
ueeltt twttf contemj^ent. " 

t And Samson said "Suffer me that I mayfeel the piUita wbereopoo the house ftaadetk* 
that I may lean upon them,'^ &ov— Judges. Chap, xvi* 



} 
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THE CONSPIRdCT OF FLAVTIAV. 

fFbe folfowing specimen of a translation of a very remarkable passage in 
Herodian, was communicated to us by a very respectable person in this 
city, distinguished no less by his acquirements as a scholar, than by his 
manners and liberality as a gentleman. To be candid, however with, him, 
we must avow the greater satisfaction with which an original paper from his 
pen, and on some subject congenial to his taste and power, would be re- 
ceived by ns, and we venture to predict, by the public. The hint thus 
Dublicly suggested, will not, it is hoped, be lost cm our worthy contributor. 
In the present ample suppW of translations, paraphrases and imitations 
of the ancients, — most of them decently — ana some of them admirably 
executed*, — a species of wealth, by which our literature is oitener enfeebled 
ifkBn invi(2:orated, oftener gorged than enriched; it must be an extremely 
me and beautiful passage, descriptive of a most uncommon and striking 
event, or illustrative of some recondite curiosity, selected out of some 
yei^ rare and exquisite author, and above all, translated in a masterly and 
finished style— nOt /< done into English.'* It must be an waioa of all these 
requisites, that can justify the editor of this Magazine, to tempt the pa- 
tience, and provoke the ftBtstidiousness of his readers, by sulunitting to their 
perusal any writings of diis nature. At the same time, it is obvious, that 
srhen such a production is distinguished by the qualities just stated, the 
public taste must be inclining somewhat to a morbid and irritable condition, 
if it chose to reject or disdain so fine a repast, on the mere ground of its 
not being a luxuir of our own growth. At all events, we shall ourselves 
take care to recollect that our duty lies mainly in sometimes guiding, some- 
limes correcting, always catering for the taste of the publ^; laying our- 
aelves out, fear^ly, yet respectfully, to gratify, to the utmost of our poor 
abilities, its craving, when it is healthy ; and in gentleness and |ood feel- 
ipg, to rectify its occasional deviations, and its little periodical irregulari- 
ties. We aspire simply to the honourable and friendly cares of a physi- 
cian, — ^not to the unenviable and questionable supremacy of a dictator. 
Trom the public — ^we mean the enli^tened, liberal and accomplished part 
of it— 'we shall always be as willing to receive an admonition, as to eive 
jone : because, with that public we are anxious to be identified, rather wan 
sustain a separate and isolated function. As for the pert, the foppish, the 
ill-bred, or the humbugeing set of people, who sometimes arrogate to them- 
selves the name of ** The public," when their provocations are petty, when 
their guilt is diminutive like themselves, we shall allow them just to pass 
by for their verv insignificance; but when they atten^t to erect from the. 
dust, along which they are condemned to wriggle and crawly their hissing 
head and poisonous tongue, what have we more to do, than to lash down 

* On the •abject of tnndatloiu snd onthe qmdiilcatioiis and daties of a good tniulator— 
of one who neiUier enfeebles, nor vulgarises, nor caricatozes, nor trmhceM thecrigiaal ; who 
nesent to his country, in bk own language, the wbole nmlulated iptHi, and unahriveUed 
body of a foreign or an andent writer ; the reader is refened to Alexander Eraser Tytler's 
elegant and jn&ioos essay: while, as a specimen of sflendid and finished translation^ooBB- 
priflng .in itself, all that we deem requisite to give pofection to such a worit, and standing 
nnrivdled by eveiy attenqit of egoal difficuhvln the defiartmnito of either prose or poetry 
fai oar language. The works of Adhist, by Henry Stiiagt, of AUartep, are wcommnBded to 
tlio jMinital of the claitic scholar* 
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the reptiles into their afrn^ne, and Ihea, \i ^y be not qutet, to crush 
out their venom and their life together. We mean, of course, their life 
in a moral and literary sense, wheire Indeed, <' killing is no murder,'' and 
wkeie thfe cie«uives 4iave 'eaiiied •their e«tincii«n. Bttt it is «Ciaie to see 
wiM cur translating iCnsiid kflBi U say fi(tf biiQ^ 



TUE OONSPIRACr Of P1«AUTI0V AO.AIVKS SEVKRUS JlltD CAlLACAUlaU 

Prmi fleradiam^ 



Ptaution the ctqAain of Ihe Preeftorian gusvds, liod Mssei his em\j 
youth b It very dbsccrre stittion, and had 'b^ ba»irfhed rar w ie u s^orimes 
df Which he had been proved guAty. Yet, the eirciiniiStaBCe df hmpf^ 
been bom in Africa, the oirtb-place mthe EHvperer Se ¥ LW is,«tdslitt more, 
accordmgto some wrfters, €ie tie of a dtaftant >relationshtp^the Bny * 
ar*s fkmny, linked his hopes wiA his 'fortunes X» the impenal *co«it, akH* 
withstanding the .pubKc delinquency whk4i*oaghtto%av^t)tqodeihb p >gs 
pects in that quarter. He was rapidly advainoed to the highest degioe "of 
the Prince's favour, and enridied with the spoils df those mbappy jieraoin 
who daily fett victims to the -cni^ -of the despot. 9^b ^private ^i>ridiHd 
could be more we^itHhy and ^powerfid 'than Ihis maa hecane^ %«t iidl 
wealth and power obtained by-disgracefd and-ini^toas vieaBS,^ ahame- 
Tully abused ; for he aHowed !his 'impetuoito passmis ^oA \mA proMshias 
to hurry him into such w!^A df violence and oppreBsien,ihat ^m w»4uHMm 
character, and his detected name, "weiBSoon ioand to iBspire as^arach ter* 
ror as thitt of the most Ibrmidable tyrants. The daughter «f*this flsgilioiia 
Tavoinrite, was however, selected \yj the mdisorelieB, or'the^portisdity dT 
'SeveruB, sis a wife for his son Anionious CaraciUhu Wlchvadi'amairi* 
tnonial connexion, -the arrogant and self-willed yoang Prince cotfM -he 'hut 
little pleased; particiilariy as he had been driven kite it bywscsMi^, ndt 
guided by the dictates of 'hb own choice. He t^ke hitterfy^hatadihe fiM- 
ther and the dan^fatet; andlie^id^not a£fedt'to eoncedl'his wishes and 4iia 
intention of puttmg them both to deafh, as aooa ashe^botddbedbieto 
assume the imperial purple. 

• HerodiMi wsb the son df a thetoridan of Alexandria, Bftmed {^polkMktf, M<Hill<Mr«d*<ife 
Iionorable prdresskiii df lita^Mier. Heiflaitfitked ham tke mgn W'tbetnluMMB! aadicraal 
-CoBSMdiv, to tlwt^^betlnni 0«daaii,; Oai ia, AnaaUie ISOtb.itofUie^ElOUi v«ar of C^a 
'Clniatiiii era. Uei|[>paantobav6.paaaedlib Itfepiimnpall^ atRoine, engageam 
public employments, with which, aa he himself says, he waa invested by the prim» and tho 
"" --. - .... • • tkei 



state. The 'hiitory df the Roman 'empire, written by -htm, ombraeiny the important pesiod 
-%lmt ebpaid beiwOTOfthe death of MasBus Aareliaa,'and that of Majtmns a&ud Balbimia, ia 
'highfy astewMd, lor the hanest holdaaas and fideli^ of.the.naRatif«. Hia stjle ia natnnd 
and pleasing* althMigh he doea-noi appear in some, instance^, .to ba suffidentlyjudidoaa and 
anatere, in theiaae ofrf he t miaa l onMuneats* his declamatoiy piofesaioD. having nmbabjy ia- 
tetfBiad, nsita h im ya (Soaa, with the ^gmver and .more majestic graces, and the. rich, y^ 
nnoatfntatioaa «— d : wntriatod -aplendour that belong to legitimate histoiical composition. 
His .Oreak, indeed, ia intherTflorid thanipore, and may be regarded as. holding nearly the 
s aawiaii k, aa<tfaie Lute'of Qiwitaa-Cttrtitta. 'He di^i^aao grcoit elevation of mind, no ex- 
tent of erudition, no great depth of penH^tion, yet, he may be justly cooiidared, an agnee- 
able writer, and an amusing, if not an instructive, narrator of facts. 
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Being i nformed \ri his dau^tec, of the hatced and menances of bei in* 
dignant husband, Plautian was enraged even to madness. When be ce« 
fleeted that the Emperor was now an. old iman«, and ^cequently sulijeel to 
^iittacks of dangeroiia tfiaTtwliftf^ and thai Cacacalla. was a. 6erce and hetd**. 
stiong youth» be became senousl]^ alarmed at liie threats be bad heard^ ani 
resolved apon striking a bold and da^isive stroke^ hefoce he. should be 
crushed by the impending ruin. 

It was not,, however, by fear abne,^ that he waa mgisd to so daring and 
rash an enlerpriiae; ambition, also prompted^ and vanious fhvouraUe cir- 
cumstances emboldened bb design. Riches^ suck as &U to the lot of hq 
other subject; the aupjposcd devotednesa of the Prsetorian guards; thci 
unpTTcit deference Yielded universally throughout the empire to the man, 
whoever he might be, that was ia possession of the avenues ta oower and 
the places of trust, at Rome; the attention and respeet so easily excited 
among^ the common people^ by the gorgOBUs ornamente he woret. while 
in proud state, he appeared in Ibe streets of thft Imperial city — the pur- 
pie Laticlave of the senatorial order, tbe s«ord» and other insignia of 
supreme authority; the semila dread which his overbearing deportment 
produced; the voice of the slaves who preceded him* calUng aloud la 
the cilbens to make way; — these superficial, yet dasding, these trivial^ yet 
attractive adjuncts of his elevated condition^ swelled hia vanity, fed bia 
pride, and inflamed his thirst for the sceptre and the throne,, (in being 
piade acquainted with these symptoms of inordinate ambitioa in his. favour- 
ite, Severus thought ft hieh time to abridge his assumed authority in some 
respects, and to induce the naiv by that means, to make a prt^rlional 
abs^ment of hia insolence^ 
^ Unable to endure such restraFnt, Plautian no knger kept any bounds 
either of decency or of prudence, but went so far as to conspire agwst 
the Emperor himself. There was a certain Tribune under his commao^ 
named Saturninus, who eiLceeded the other herd of sycophants, by his 
superior art in adulation and baseness, and mAnifested an antkipating and 
spontaneous readiness to comply with any mandate, and perform any 
service that bis patron might enjoiiu Plautian imagined that he migli 
rely with full confidence, on the secrecy and fidelity of this man, uid 
therefore, regarded him as a fitting instrument for the accomplishment of 
bis treasonaUe design. Summoning him, then to his piesence, he thus 
addressed him. *< An opportuuty is now affi>rded you of proving the 
sincerity of all the professions of zeal and attachment to my interest, 
which you have constantly made, and the time is at length come» when it 
WOI be in my power to reward your past services as they merit, end as I 
wish. You have now to choose, whether you wilU this day, be invested 
with all the honours and authority that 1 now eujov, or perish instantly, 
if you refuse to obey me. Be not confounded at the magnitude or peril 
of the proposal I am about to make, and dread not the empty titles of 
Emperor and of Prince. As you have the command of tbe night- guard, 
it win be easy for you to enter the chambers of Severus and Antonius; 
and in silence and obscurity, to execute xa^ wilL There is no reward too 
great for your expectation and your choioe, when once the sovereign 
power is lodged in my hands. Loise no time, therefore; repair to the pa*> 
lace immediately; declare yourself the bearer of high and important te^ 
crets from me; evince the courage of a brave warrior, and fear not to 
slay an old man, and an eficminate boy. If you sbsure with lae the hazard 
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of this bold attempt, yoa shall also share the immense recom p ense that 
awaits its success.** 

The atrocity of this proposal, astonished and sUrtJed the Tribune; yet it 
did not so far'confuse him, as to prevent him from adopUng on the spot, 
the line of conduct he was determmed to pursue. Well knowing the de- 
termined and ferocious temper of Plautian, he did. not venture to dbpute 
his purpose, lest he mi^t thereby expose himself to instant destruction, 
but prostrating himself in presence of tne traitor, as if he were already EUn- 
peror, he expressed his readines to comply mith his orders; demanding 
of him, however, a written commission, such as the Emperors are accus-^ 
tomed tp give, whenever they command a citizen to be put to death, without* 
the usual forms of public trial, in order to secure indemnity for the exe- 
cutioner of so despotic and summanf a sentence. Blinded by excessive 
ambition, and the desire of revenge, Plautian wrote out the necessary com- 
mission, and delivered it to Sauminus, directing him to send for himself, 
as soon as the Pripces should be slain, that he might be able in due time 
to shew himself in the palace, before the deed could be divulged, or any 
rival aspirant could come forward. The Tribune, promising a punctual 
and instant compliance, immediately departed, and hastening to the palace, 
gains admittance to the Emperor, by asserting that he was bearer of intel- 
ligence, involving nothing less than the safety of the state, and the life of 
the Sovereign. 

He throws himself hastily at the feet of Severus, exclaiming, ''were I 
to execute the commission entrusted to me, I should at this moment be the 
murderer of my master and lord. But behold me actuated by far other in- 
tentions — I am come to save, not to extinguish thy precious life; Plautian, 
aiming at the empire, has employed me to assassmate thee, my Prince, 
and thv son. He has given me the traitorous order, not by word of mouthy 
but in his own hand-writing, — witness this execrable scroll.'' 

A flood of tears accompanied his passionate exclamation, and evinced 
his sincerity and truth. The Emperor still hesitated in confusion and 
alarm. His attachment to Plautian, suggesting to his mind, the probability 
of this plot being an artifice of CaracalTa, to ruin the favourite, whom he 
was known to detest. He commanded forthwith, the attendance of the 
Prince, and reproached him with hi» base and unworthy machinations 
against a relative and a friend. Alarmed lest Severus should listen rather 
to the dictates of his affection for the unfaithful minister, than to the vehe- 
ment asseverations of his son, who loudly disclaimed any consciousness of 
such a preceding, the Tribune eagerly cries out, ** since even this billet, 
written by the traitor's own hand, fails to convince, permit me only to send 
to Plautian, by some faithful messenger, the single sentence, — ail is done^ 
and you will see how speedily he will come to take possossion of the palace, 
and the empty throne. But let perfect tranquility prevail throughout the 
court, that no unusual commotion may warn him of the disclosure I have 
made, and induce him to make his escape." This request was complied 
with; and a trusty messenger despatched to summon Plautian to the scene 
of action, in the words he had agreed upon with Saturninus. The even- 
ing was far advanced, and Plautian, trusting to these false tidings, was 
elevated with the most intoxicating visions of hope. He put on a breast- 
plate under his tunic, and mounting his chariot, he hurried to the palace, 
accompanied by a few persons, that happened to be with him, and that sup« 
posed he was sent for l^ the Emperor, on some urgent business. 
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Having arrived i^t iht Imperial resideBcey lie alighted, and entered with* 
out the least opposition from the guards. The Tribune running to meet 
hlni, saluted hkn a^ Emperor, and taickig him by the hand, threw open the 
door of the chamber, upoa the floor ol which, Plautian expected to see 
the Emperor and his son, stretched lifeless before him. Within the fatal 
apartment Severus had taken care to station some of his body-guard, with 
ofdem to seize the* traitor, the iaala&t he stiould ef^r. What was the 
overwhelming terror and dismay of Plaiitiao, when, on advancing into 
the room, he felt his arms suddenly piaioiied, and beheld the apalling 
spectacle of the Emperor and CanMcaila, erent* lyi of life,' and gazing 
sternly upon him! For a moment he stood horror-stricke^, and weak 
and speechless, beneath this great and unforeseen dagger. . Then pouring 
out an intermingled torrent ol tears and supplications fp^ mercy, ne pro- 
tested that what was alledged against him, was mere calumny, invented 
to blacken his character* and to deprive hkn of bis royal master's favour : 
and, on Severus reproaching him with the ungrateful return he had made 
for all the favours showered on his unwprthy head, the culprit reminded 
his Sovereign of the many and irrefragable proofs he had given of zeal 
and fidelity in his service. 

The impression produced by his agony of grief, ^nd his loud and ear- 
nest professions of innocence, was so powerful, that the convictkms and 
anger of the Emperor were beginning to waver and give way, when, through 
an accidental opening of his robe, Caracalla discerned the glittering of the 
breastplate. Enraged at this sight, the ipapetuous and violent young 
Prince called upon him furiously, to answer two question ; first, for what 
purpose he had come to the Emperor^s apartment at that unseasonable 
hour, and unsent for ?r^ and then, what he could mean by having his 
breast cased in the glittering cuirass f Who was ever known to come in 
arms, to a supper or a banquet? So saying, and without waiting for a 
reply, he ordered the Tribune and the other soldiers in attendance, to fall 
upon him, and put him to death on the spot, and instantly, as a manifest 
enemy, and a convicted traitor. The command of the Prince was unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed. The miserable wretch was cut to pieces, and his dead 
body thrown from the window, to be exposed to the insplts, and to be tram- 
pled beneath the feet of the people, whose hatred he had incuned by his 
insupportable arrogance, and his tyrannical oppressipu. Such was the 
end of unrestrained and unprincipl^ s^nbitton, 
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Thoogh anger clouds that beauteooa Intqii;, 
LoveHeslt in vain the cause I seek ; 

I Ueem'd no| that a lover's tow 
Could tinge with wrath a lady's cheek I 

My soul upon thy beauty hung. 
And thine the crime, if crime it be. 

That daring iireedom nerv*d my tongue. 
While djx>op'd my soul in slavery. 
L 
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STANZAS, WRITTEN AT TWILIGHT, 

AND OOJfPOABO DURING A PERIOD, WHEN IRELAND WAS TIIE fiCSHS Of MUCII 
POLITICAL DIMENTION. 



'Tib DOW the hour, when parting day 

Bheds her last beams of light, 
And pours a soft expiring ray 

UpoD the brow of night. 

The orb of Heav'n, above the deep, 

Her trembling radiance throws } 
As if to cradle natiue's sleep 

In moonlight's bright repose. 

There's bafan in erery breath that sighs. 

And plays along the bow'rs ; 
There's music in tlie breeze that dies 

In fragrance 'midst the flqwers. 

So preciou^^ and so exquisite 

In such an hour as this. 
That hope, love, glory,— ait that's sweet 

Entrance the soul in bliss. 

And wake a guiltless heav'niy dream 

Of pleasures bright and pure ; 
So bright, alas! the visions seem 

Too lovely to endure* 

For oh ! the heart can ne'er forget 

How fleeting is the bloom 
Of joy, — whose brilliant sun may set 

In darkness, and in gloom. 

Yet, moments such as these do cast 

A transient lustre o'er 
The stream of life, e'er it has past 

To flow again no more ! 

But see f the sky's rich, glowing hue. 

In dimness fades nway ; 
Oh Erin ! shall thy glories too. 
Thus sink into decay ? 

My country! no!— tho' dark the night 

Which shades thy present doom ; 
Tlie day will come, when freedom's light 

6|iaU rise, and burst the gloom! 

U. G. S. 
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APPLl: PIE. 



'* And when the pie was opened, 
" The birds began to nng, 
" And wasn't that a dainty dish 
" To lay before the King 1" 

< Dainty* as the dish may have seemed to the uncivilized natives of the 
olden time^ its daintiness is far surpassed by the refined delicacies of the 
present. Among the improvements which modem science has caused , 
and modern civilization has promoted, there is one subject on which the 
iaste of the present day has been admirably displayed, and on which 
several of the first musicians have exerted their powers of execution. — 
Something which fixes the attention of the painter on his pal^te^ and 
hushes for a time, the clamour of the demagogue. Something which all 
admire, in short, an Apple Pie. An Apple Pie I What music in 
the very name ! It must nave been this, the poet meant, by ^' concord 
ot sweet sounds.** Delicious PieI the very thoughts of thee, bring (in the 
ddicate phraseology of Dr. Kitchener,) */ tears upon my lips.'* — But I must 
endeavour to mooerate my enthusiasm/ and discuss my subject. with the 
importance it deserves. 

Philosophers have agreed that the design manifested in the works of 
man, is the best proof of the superiority of reason over instinct. The pow- 
erful Steam Ennne does not display more manifest proofs of design, than 
a well compounded Apple Pie. Water, in a certain state, acting upon iron, 
constitutes the one. How superior is the composition of the other ! I will, 
in pity to the ignorant, explain the long operations necessary to form an 
Apple Pie.-^First, shall 

Gentle Spring, etherial mildnett come, 

wakening the respectable inhabitants of the orchard, from their winter 
naps, and decking with white, the upper part of their bodies. Sometimes 
only scattered particles of white appear — like a snow-ball broken on the 
cap of a chimney sweeper. Sometimes the whiteness appears in patches — • 
as a slovenly servant girl, surmounts a black stuff petticoat with a di* 
mity bedgown. Next, " child of the SUn, refulgent Summer comes." — 

He comes attended by the soltiy houurs, 

and soon, as if overcome with the heat, the trees throw off the aforesaid 
white bedgown, and display their arms — not covered, like those of the 
aforesaid servant girl, with unblushing redness; but with ''gay green.'* 

•-— ^where the dght dweUs 

With growing strength, and ever new detight. 

Another season approaches, and we, now, see what Nature has been 
about for so long a period. She has been getting ready the apples for 
the Pie. Ripe, rosy cheeked apples, a;s ready to drop mto the arms of 
their lover, as a boarding-school girl, from a two-story window. 

Nature does not, however, confine herself to the cultivation of one 
ingredient, however necessary. — «* Her labours serve to second too some 
other use.** — While she has been preparing the apples for the Pie, she 
has not neglected the flour for the paste. — Winter, Spring, and Sum- 
mer have succeeded each other^ for its formation ; until at length, Autumn, 

l2 
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*' crowned with the sickle and the wheftten sheaf," brings all tlieir labonrs 
to perfection. While the reaping, the Ihreshing, and the grhiding of the 
wheat, are going on at home, Africa sends her tawney sons to raise the 
sugar, our merchant-men are busily employed in bringing it home, and oar 
noblest ships are pursuingtheir*' foamy track," through the Indian ocean, 
to procure the cloves. The apples and the flour, are the productions of 
Europe; the cloves, the oftpripg of Asia; the sugar raised by the labour of 
Africa, from the soil of America. How wonderful I The four quarters of 
the <« Great Globe itself," mutt unite their labours to form an Appli Pie ! 
How gratifying to the philantitmist must be the consideration, that while 
he is enjoying ^e cloeest possime eonnexioo wkh some charming Apple 
P», he is, at the same time, giving employment to thousands othb M" 
low creatures. If he who promotes the industry of a few in#vidaa!s, 
does well,— how great a benefactor of the human race, is the deroorer 
of an Apple Pie!!1 

Having considered the materials of an Apple Pie, the next topic, natu- 
rally, is the manner in which those materials are compounded. Oqr 
grand-mothers gave this suliject a proper d€«^ree ct atlentieii, and atiidied 
as an art, the composition of Pies. But absl ** tempara fmUaniur.^ In 
, plain English, the times are sadly changed. Many a young fady, now a 
days, can caricature Nature in her drawings, annoy us with her piano, or 
glide listlessly through a quadrille, who n^lects the study of the Pie, and 
what is still worse, wishes to pass for a person of tcate. Wonderful perver- 
sion of terms, when even the very phrase she employs, demonstrates the 
importance of that sense, to which the mouth is subservient, and which the 
Pie is formed to gratify! To such, I speak not. Falstaff says, *< Had I a 
thousand sons, I would teach them to a^ure all their potations, and ad- 
dict themselves to Sack." — Had I a thousand daughters, I would teach 
them to allure all such frivolities, and addict themselves to Pie. It is a 
study peeuHarly becoming to voui^ females — ** Sweets to the sweet"«-Obl 
that the gentle sex may benent by these lucubrations. 

Mrs. Glass's directions to dress a hare, commence wtdi, ^' first catch a 
hare." My first precept in Pie-making is,— collect vour materials. This ia 
not easily done, for it is absdutely necessary they should be of the choicest 
kind. Tou choose a necklace with care. Tour admirers overlook th^ 
ornament, in contemplating where it reposes. You should be doubly 
careful in choosing the ingredients of a Pie. From it, attention cannot 
be diverted. Each person forms his opinion of its merits, and, if he fiiids 
it '* curtailed of its fair proportioiis," traosfors his didike to Ae unfortu- 
nate maker of it Here uierefove, you ^have neeid all okcwnspactkn.'' — 
Should any lady not wish to undertake a task so replete. with difiSculW, 
without receiving more minute instructions, let her iMit call on my daugh- 
ters, and. they will elucidate my theory, by their practice. 

There is a philosophical enquiry connected with this part of the sub- 
ject, which it would be improper to pass over. Wliy does all the syrup in 
the Pie 'collect under the cupt " The why, is plain asway to parish cburch.** 
When the heat of the oven acts upon the bottom of the dish, in which the 
Apples are deposited, it gradually communicates, through them, to the air- 
above. The air enclosed in the cup, comes into direct oontact with 
the bottom of the dish, and the edges of the cup receive a considerable 
degree of warmth, from the same source. From both these causes, the 
air in the cup soon becomes heated, expands, and forces itself out under 
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iheeiiiges. Hence, 9e|reat adcgreeof ntrifMiion i9|>rodttced» diatthe tnte- 
mr of the cop may be re^rded as a vactmiii. The other air axMiergoes 
leas change, both because it does not come into direci contact with the 
heated boitom of the dish, and because k keeps tip some imperfect com- 
■ra&icatioa with the eitemal air, by the edges of the diA and the pores 
M the paste. While the s^p forms, it is ferced by the snperincumbaiC 
air, to that part where there is least oressure. that is, into the cup. While 
the Bjrap enters, it must rtdse ^lightly th^ edg^ of ^ cup, but as it is a 
liearier fluid Ihto atr» the air suH remalnf exchided, and die cup fills 
with syrup* 

Of the composiMen of the paste, f sball say notjiing. In a town whidi 
boants of a LnMea,* I must pause, untill this t6pic " is touched by some hand 
less unworthy tlian mme.** The experience h^ has had, and the exceHence 
he haa co ns e qu e ntl y acquired, shall ina^e ^e, without rmet, yield the 
laqrels to hbfi. ** ne won ^em nobly^-^may he wear diem hmf^* 

As the eye passes instantaneous judgment on every object, the appear- 
Mwe of the Pie is no smaH imp€Mrtanoe. — Some are perfectly plain hi their 
covering. Others embellished with a frost work» wh^ surpasses in attrac- 
tion the bean^ of a bov frost on Ih^ windowa^ a bedchamber. The 
fioffuser leminds me of some <;lianning girl in a morning undrew l%e latter 
of the same lady, armed for ballrroofo oomjue^t* Tbe <^i^ aeemi to 4ia« 
oegaid a4miration» Tbe other to deiv^md xmirerafil homage as her ri^t. 
ESich have (heir admifecs^ ajnd I ahall be gen^ou^ ejQOugb to allow them ta 
niain their respective merits. I f9m ovu '' to metal more attractive.**-*" 
How I do reverence an Apple Pie ! With wbaA dignit^r it advaiices to the 
poet of hoQor at th« »4>per table! IIqw conscious it aeema of its own 
importance, runaining apart frpm tbff common tqbe of puifs an^ paltry I 
It MS been said, *' if women be but yoiipg md fair, theY have the gift t^ 
know it.'' Now the Apple Pie way W?U aay with Shy ipck, ** Jlf we are 
19ce you la the lo^ ve will resemble jo^ ii|i t^t almv*'^-J9ence the undis-* 
turbesd serenity with which it bears the glances of a longing circle of ad*- 
mirem. Hqw diffiirent Dcom the trembling basbfuloem of t^e jel W I How 
like to flooks r^^ning star in tbe 4(es8 cir^ «f ^a tb^ttcel 3ii^ alas!— 

All Hiatus ftiir ttost ikda. 
The lUiMt still the fleetest ; 
AH that*8 iweet was made. 
Bat to be lof>t wliep nueeteM* 

The moment in which its charms arempet .«ttfff^U«e9 ia tba very moment 
in which U^ aie idesU^^ for e»erw '< FraUtgr tby naoieif Pia*"— BMi 

•« Heace loatl^ed meUnefaoly.'' 

Far ditRaagot^f^ the ideas of him, who, .armnd vdlhta knife ^nd iack, and 
aiippoiittl by,a<m%fi»ive silver apoon, advanoas ,to tbe attack*-*- What delig^ 
spaww in his 4f as. What fAima^ion basms on his ecmntenaiicel He ap- 
pli«i the point 4if the Wb ip tilbe pa«te»^t ^eajats bia ontranoap— bia ar* 
dour encraaaes«<^his strength ns applied-^and bia purpoae is effected* 
Thus in my ifoutbful 4a9s, J ba^e seen a blooming milkmaid maiat a kiss 
a(t first, to anWce tbe value of the doaeo she gave aftamppds. But sup* 
pose a puncture mode. Now is the time fotj^ w^Mwed man to evince his 
" ■ ■ I < ■ ■ I I III I 

* The Ckmfectioner of Belfast. 
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politeness. Let Uioi not, a^ Hotspur says. '^ come cranking in, and cut me 
here a huge half-moon, a mouatrons cantle ottL*' — No, let him direct the 
knife ifom the point of incbion, which should be the centre of the paste, 
tiowards l^is right shoulder, and urge it forward until it encounters the dish. 
Then let him return to the same place, and aim the next cut towards his 
left shoulder^ taking care that those two cuts are of equal length, or as 
4 malhematkian would express it, that they form the two sides of an 
isosceles triangle* Let him now place the knife at one of the angles oC 
the base, and draw it horizontally towards the opp(^ite angle. — Remove 
the triangle thus formed* All is dark within. ^* No li^t, but rather dark* 
nets fisiUe.*' Let the carver raise the cup, and all is overflowed with a 
most delicious liouid* If the Pie behot,^ts '^breath is balm,** and its 
*' ocean spreads, not over ''coral rocks and amber beds,"* but over 
sweets» to which the nectar of the Gods was but as wormwood. — '' TheirV 
was a fiction, but this is reality.*' — Its fragrance is however, too blissful 
to. last — '* ^is odour fled, as soon as s^.'' Never can I forget the 
deticMMis sensation my fir^-carved^pie produced. Its perfiime is still, 
fresh in my imagination* 

Still SrIbgOTiag hMmtf lAe greenest spot OB memaiy's waMe. 

" let no person envy the carver. Look at him one moment after the first 
spoonful of apples is removed. Examine him narrowly, and you will per- 
ceive, amid the aflected hilarity with which he * does the honours* of the 
tJBible, that his apparently hospitable enquiries are merely ** lip-honour- 
breath, which the poor wretch would fam deny, but dare not^ Read the 
expression of his eyes, and observe the tears on his lips, and you will be 
convinced there is some "perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart." 
Why does his joy vanish, like '' morning's winged dream ?*' Why does 
fie so soon become, like '' patience on a monument, smiling at grief?*' The 
stomach becomes at that moment the seat of thought. He yearns towards 
the dainties he is obliged to distribute, and *^ discontent sits heavy on 
his heart." 

It is said ** where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be wise,*^ and none will 
confess themselves so ignorant as not to know how to eat an lApple Pie.' 
Yet, by how few is the proper method understood ! Obser\'e the child — 
he kMids the apples with sugar, shovels them with every possible exertion 
into his mouth, and then attadcs the pai^te. " Men are but children of 
a laiger growth.^ The Pie should Iw ^lade^ aa all in my house are, so 
as not to require at table any addition of sugar. Let some rich cream be 
poured over the quantity on the plate. — Do not hash all together into one 
lieterogeneous mass — ^yet take cafe at the same time, that every spoon^l 
contains apples, syrup, cream, and paste. By thus judickmsly intermix- 
ing the several ingredients, ^ou will increase wonderfully your own en- 
joyment, and give to the unintiated, the best proof of vour refinement. 
As the cream may vie in colour with the fair necks of manr who en*' 
rirde it, and the fragrance of the Pie, emulate their sweet breathings, 
I hope all my young lovdy friends will treasure up these instructions, 
and " place them in their bosom's core." Yea, " in their heart of hearts." 

The love which I bear to Pies is no sudden whim— no transient aflec- 
tk» — It was p^ted with my childhood— It grew with my growth, and 
my constancy may show, that 

f ' Jhe heart that hss truly loved, never forgets." 
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Tel this passkm caused the greatest misfortune my schoolboy recollections 
dbplay. My grand^papa gave me a Pie— a diminutive Pie indeed — but 
then It was the first I could call mine. I was enchanted with its beauties, 
and when I returned to my boarding school, placed it on the highest shelf 
of my cupboard, with the «ume care that might be lavished on an idol. 
1 thought of it, going to bed. — I dreamt of it during the night. — My fancy 
presented it in a thousand alluring forms. — 1 regaled my e^ with it, the 
moment I awoke. That very evening, 1 resolved to enjoy it. My imagi- 
nation feasted on it, during the tedious hours of school. — At length tlie i^ 
rung, and I flew on wings of rapture, to my hidden treasure. How shall 
I describe the horror which froze my young tylood.** — ^The Pie was gone! 
I was struck powerless. — Then became,'^* like Niobe, all tears.** — I was not 
apt to give way to misfortune. — My top was stolen, I bore the loss with 
patience. My ball was lost, and 1 repined not. My marUes disppeared, 
and i was unmoved.^^-** But, there, where I had treasuied up my heart.** — 

" I could not iiut remember socfa thing* were, and are motit dear to me." 

As the lover is unwilling to cease from the praises of his mistress, but 
dwelte both on the pleasures and the sorrows she has excited ; so 1 still love 
to linger upon thoughts of ihee. Oh Pie ! You ravish with delight, the 
smell, the touch, the taste, and the sight, and even the work 6f thy destruc- 
tion, causes sounds, which are gratifying to the ear of taste ! What otlier 
object can delight the five senses at one moment? — can please the child 
and the man, the clown and the sage ? But the bell rings, and I am to 
have an Apple Pie at dinner. 

Belfast. P« 
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CAlfTO-*-X. 

I itil the Steam Boqf ; (or -to say I ting 
Is nonaense, baTing scarcely any voice ; 

Yet every wretched scribbleri who can briog 
Two hoes to rhyme, conceits l^e may rejoice 

In being thought a Poet ', — but the thing 
Lies not hke a profession, in our choice. 

Bf an is not made a poet, — but is bpm. 

Like Uoderic O'Connor, or Homaine Joe 'J'home ! 

But tho' I can't attempt the eagle's flight. 
Nor soar into the regions of sublime ; 

Tho* my weak pinions to so great a height 
Can never hope to elevate, yet I'm 

Resolv'd to try — and think ye not I'm tight t 
If poesy I can't — I'll give you rfcysis— 

Not without reoion — as I Jiop» my talo 

Will have^ deservedly, a rapid sale« 



m The Sittm Bomt. 

1 tei'i «xpMt Iw ertfj ftift ft crows, 

Aa M««% tlieX Mjr» obctis'd fw Wli SmUi i 

K« tkU I. I^gMA, Uuiiw IUM.OraM Md Brairii 
WiU eotikseMd OB Mcli ft wOTli to look I 

Ytt thete ftte PiiMtffaftrs of food roMfm 
Wlm woM MiiM to|»rkit ftAd idU ny bftOk. 

A CoiftTftftLS «•«! Co. rd b«ftt ft void* 

ir Sftolok-4*UtMA Willi «< OuvM ftBd BoTih" 

MuftftAT to prim me need not be ftfrvid. 
No pirate |iiiiiCMr will purlota bis pnitt, 

TIm' here Don Ju»ii*s m$tr9 I've displi^, 
I wftt with bis morftlity, ftud ecoff it; 

VIrtne's Aiir portrait Tve before me laid, 
And aqr mmd's eiye ahall never w«nder off it. 

tsi me come out in Quarto, at a h^h rate — 

Who'fi dare in Duadecmo to pirate \ 

Bit !• my iuhjiwt— how ehalt I begin f 

Sing henveDljr teuM<**lio» that will never please, 

Tb Bfilton's, and lo piH^ ia ft sin ; 
SooM other hifoeftildb I muit raite ; 

Better, pethapft, Mit mind It, Imt phinge hh 
UnoeientatkNiil^*^" in mtdia$ r«i»" 

like Horace, or Lord Byroo, — we remM 

Homer too did it; — lee first note by Clarke, 

^'fis fiur, howerer, to apprise the reader, 
Tbe sobjeot of my peem is enratic, 

A short excursion, not on liSey, Tweed, or 
Thames, nor Amerivan nor Ariatic ; 

Nor will I on parcb'd Afric's sands proceed, or 
On ocean launch. I'll make a tour (aquatic), 

NotUke Munchausen'ftk tUlM wjlh the burlesque. 

Nor, Syntax-like, in search of Picturesque. 

But on the peacefiit bosou of the Lee, 
Seated in Sieam Boat cabin, or on deck. 

Where men nnd toanni^ I may safely see. 
Fearless of tempest and secure f^om Wkeck; 

No mail-coach overthrow need dreaded be, 
Crackmg a leg. or btenkfaig a man's neck. 

But to proceed, and put an end to my 

Muse's epistle itttixhluctory. — 

•Twaa Sunday moftoing, and tbe cl)apel betl 
Of Brunewick-sttaet awoke me before seven; 

While that of Cfaritt-church, Irith its sober swell, 
Toll'd out it8 accHits, solemn, dow, and even, 

Telling, as plainly as a bell could tell, 

' fwas Ume to rise, and make our peace with faeav'n. 

Such inritation thus the soul to save, is his 

Who lodges on the Grand Pwade, «t DaviesV, 
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The mom was splendid* and die-s^oos son' 

Obliquely darted his enliv'nlng rays, . 
Tho' few hoarion^ since his coarse begun, ^ 

He iill'd my chamber with a bmning blaze 
So bright, so brilliant, I. was smre 'twas one. 

And woke with disappmntment and amaxe^ 
Having resolv'd that day to idly tore. 
On board O'Brien's Steam Boat, down to Cote, 

But gladly, by my oracle, perceiTing 

'Twas early, I arose, and set in motion 
All apparatus fit for dressing, shaving, 

^Resolving to proceed to my devotion 
Befoce my breakfast — I can't help believing 

Xliat public prayer on Sunday, is a notion . 
Hi^y becoming in a mind religious, 
Tho* some, perhaps, may think me too fastidious. 

But if there be Onmipotence divine. 

And that there is, '* all nature cries aloud 
" Thro' all her works," then why should man decliBe,-r- 

The only being in creation's crowd,-~ 
His grateful homage joyful to combine 

Each saiibath day, ere death's appalling shroud 
Inclose him sudden in its icy fold^ 
And— —J but the rest had better not be tokil 

Being at length in smiday-soit attir'd 

I sallied forth* on holy purpose bent. 
But whither, or what form I most admired. 

To tell the reader is not my intent ; 
Altho' I know a matter most destr'd 

By those who love religious argument. 
But as I court admirers in all nations, 
I'll be. Napoleon-like, of all persuasions! 

For serioosly, I cannot be persuaded 

One sect stands nearer heaven than another. 
Or is by holier inspiration aided. 

As if we were not the ofispring of one mothet ! 
I know for this, by some I'll be upbraided. 

But as I view each mortal as my brother, 
I think our Father will his aid afford. 
Whether address'd, " Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.*' 

For who can think the spirit of Lee Boo 

Dwells not within, the mansions of the blest t 
Who can suppose thy children, O Loo Choo, 

Bepose not in a state of blissful rest ? 
What man that Kenny, Callanan, Abell, knew. 

Can have conviction on his mind impress'd 
That two of these can never see God's throne. 
Because their manual differ'd from his ownl 

M 
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Ahl wbereftle^imtya^MikeliettSiliidife, 
Wh«e lore andi petee tad httrnttiy ihfuM «WeB1 

Can the fir'di^iggot, and the bloody Mfe 
EjttJt to traaiveii, p«dplt«te to bell T 

Why aiiDf tke Christiaii at tlie CliiMiaii^ Wk, 
A diBTroM Ibni of iranfaip to coupcll ! 

As if the gates of efcrtaidBg glory 

Cloa*d m aB ^8e!'«'but toTeimne ny atmy: 

Huogry I enter'd the dnuiuerciil Toon 
To bieakfast.'^^httt wai acakvoly vftted, trhen 

A waiter, with a UhAl portewlhig gtoon, 
Approached, (ye gods ! avert such peats finm men !} 

And whisper'd, «• you're of the army, I presume, 
" Or navy, rfrl" * I*«i neither, ak, what then r 

" None else can breaktliat h^ve, snch toy hotnu^tiw, 

"Save 1 tabtafb«r, or by ktfoductton.*' 

Indignant at such treatUksnt, f esnhdmM, 

" Is this the boasted Kbcndity 
••Of this gWfat modem Tyrt,— this dty flon'd 

•< Once for its trade and hovpStalityl 
•• Alas ! how few can now be^ Merchanu*' nainM*^ 

" Where is their "Change T* none in reality— 
•' Yes, bat th^ is-^ftoin Merchants Into Factors, 
" Brokers, Aiaatance AgaKU. and Conttactors. 

" O shade of Greshain!*' 1>Qt the phiching sqd^ze 
Of hanger, check'd apoBttophisbig udre ; 

So boanding off— tike '* baik b^ore the**— breeze, 
I quickly gain'd the '*' Chattbet's*' open doot^ 

Where eggs, and toast, and ctlt^, by degrees^ 
Faird not my sWeet good hnmout to restore. 

Hunger shoold ne*er be suffered in a nation. 

For nothing's so Hbellioaft as staiYHtion. 

Sated— down Patrick-Street 1 bent my way, 
Call'd at the Post-Office, and got ray letters. 

Which somewhat cooled the ardour of the day, 
Two haTing come fit>m tuin*d bankrupt debtors. 

Foreboding scarcely any thing to pay. 
But as much griering ne*er misfortune betters. 

These tales of wo«», I pluog*d into my pockets. 

Resolving to forget both debts and dockets. 

This is a happy philosophic state 

Of mind, for any mortal to be blessed with. 

But men of business beat these stipes of fate 
With pious patience; we're so often press*d with 

Our feltow-traderft' sufferings, that we hate 
To appear angry; nay, we ohen jest with 

Each other on our losses— nor seem vex'd : 

Blanks we draw one day — prizes on the next. 
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That it, piOTided in tadfi's loUery wheel. 
We leveml chanceA have. Tlio' now and then 

A slight misfortune* we penhance may feel» 
AH is not lost ; — ^we still have many men 

Solrent and pmq^eoNiA debtoMt and who deal 
With, certain^ of payment*— and again» 

When the ship tides by many anchon moor'd, 

Tho' one gite way» jhn's by the xsiat sesuc'd. 

But frantic he, who ia rimmiftirial piide, 

Or rather despeiation* sinhs hie all 
In one sole ▼eotnosi^oc who dates ceafide 

That all to oae» anhnavA what may be&ll 
The freighted vessel on the stonny tide 

0£canimeiGe» tho' the oak appear but small. 
She s omet imes fioondeis ;— headlong then she's hurrd, 
Condemn'd, despis'd, and huigh'dat by the world! 

Onward pvoceeding towards Merchants' Quay* 
The bugle'ameoy sounds salute the ear* 

Borne folks cooceiTe these, tunea prafime the day. 
And certainly* 'twecebetter fitf to hear 

Jdofe sober music tluuLthey somefimei play. 
« Music's iJkBjwtd oC love/ ' I therefore fear 

We must beware what diMh€» we supply. 

Lest '* suzfoitisg*" he " sicken,, and so die.'* 

" The roast bee£o£oki England," is a dish 
By Love's young tender palate ne'er enjoy 'd ; 

Tho' *< peas— upon a trencher" he may wl^. 
Hence* hence away, if tasted, he's deslxoy'd. 

And " drops of brandy*" tha' good after fish. 
Must never in his banquet be employ 'd,— 

Give him " a heart," he'll carve it with his arrow, — 

And sip * the stMamlet," and the " htaes of Yanow," 

Lo ! on the wheel* 0*Biien takes his stand, 
CourteoiB alike to geitf em an and lady. 

Giving to all around the loud command, 
" Make fast that lope there* let the plank be ready, 

'* Here, Jack, why don't you take that lady's hand? 
*' Don*t be afraid mji'am, ev'ry thing is steady," 

While now and then* eaultiog in his glory. 

He sideltfig eyes tho ** Waterloo" and " Story !'* 

Now throng the hurling passengers aboard* 
Old age advanffing cautious and secure : 

Wild giddy yontl^-difidsiniig to afford 
Attention to advice for footing sure. 

Next cornea tho haauB^ with previsions stor'd. 
Cold beef, han» chicken, porter* wine, liqueur. 

While, crowding an, cone servant-girls, and fellows 

Laden with baaketa^ jan* great coate, umbrellas. 
H 2 
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Close to the plank, an uudoua parent ittnds. 
Bidding her chubby boy and nurse " good bye»" 

The little urchin stretches forth his hands 
Asking to go,— refusM, begins to cry. 

He little heeds his mother's mild commands. 
She, sweetly soothing, wipes each streaming eye, 

" Don't weAp my darling, where's oar pretty laughy 1 

*• Tist poor mamma, here's moaey to buy T9ffy**f 

Tu half-past ten, the tide is ebbing fost, 
llie murmor of delay is buzzing round. 

The Captain asks ** five minutes, 'tis the last," 
And bids the bugle blow a parting sound, 

** Come, hurry, gentlemen, our time is pass'd* 

*' Quick, quick, for God's sake, or we'll take the ground /' 

Thrice shook the plank, as seeming to move in, 

But thrice a ten*penny steadied it again ! . 

On deck, benea^ the awning's grateful shade, 
Protected by a mother's guardian power. 

Fair Ellen sits, a sweet angelic maid. 
The opening rose-bud by its parent flower. 

Each day some new-b<nn lustre she dispIayM, 
And bk>om'd with brighter beauty ev'ry hour. 

Health's glowing radiance o'er her Iffow was seen 

With youth transcendent,<-*>she was just sixteen I 

Just at that age when love's enchanting smile 
Wins easy entrance to the virgin's breast ; 

How strange at first ! unconscious for awhite 
Why throbs the heart'— it must not be conliMs'd j 

Bat ah ! how vain thuA longer to beguile 
The once lov'd object on the soul impress*d ; 

So 0iought fair Ellen, when a sigh betray'd 

Young Edward, idol of the blue-eyed maid. 

Edward had enterM on his twentieth year. 
Each manly grace his youthful form combin'd ; 

He told his love— but to fair Ellen's ear 
The tender secret was alone «onfin'd ; 

Ai^ oft at evening, when no parent near, 
t'o one lov'd spot their mutual steps inclin'd.* 

There, br^ath'd a pa8sion,^BO refin'd, so pure. 

It must have pleased even Mistress Hannah More/ 

Why sends the maid her hurrying glances round ? 

Alas ! no glance responsive meets her eye ! 
" Haul in the plank, go on," lo ! at the sound 

Her pale lip quivers, and the roses fly 
Her cheek; a thousand biUer thoughu confound 

Her brain, as hope and expectation die I 
Some ill ! some accident ! some maid more dear ! 
And her heart flickeiu from a xivnb's fear ! 
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"Stop, Tom," dM ever watched CaptaiB crioi, 

The Engineer obeje the known commnncte ; 
Wbo comet? 'tis Edwnrd, tee, be mne, be fliet. 

Bounds o*er tbe ride, and <^on riie deck be stands !" 
Tbe lovely Ellen llts witb downcast eyes— 

Wbile tiMo' each vein tbe crinisou tide expands, - 
Joy froBi ber heart, thro' eveiy fibre rushes. 
And on her cheek, love flings his burning bhishes. 

Buoyant, again the vessel leaves tbe quay. 

O happy passengeis ! O blest O'Brien ! 
Now is the wmieat of thy nighty sway, 

A lamb in temper— tho» in voice a Hon, 
Loud roaring " starboard, starboard, John, I say, 

** Look, look ahead, why don't you keep your eye oa 
''ThatbrigT' John answefs " i|arboard, aye I do, 
" Daomie^ I sees her just as well as you.** 

" Stop Ton in again is heard— again the wheel 

6tnp» !«— 'tis a boat, one pnssenger, -that's all. 
He's soon aboard^" go on" again we feet * * 

The <piiveting motion from the lever fidl ; 
All move on npidly— and smiles reveal 

Our pleasure ; when, ajt the end of tbe new wall 
'* Stop Tom" again,— 'tis stopped— we stare— and io I 
Four board us, and a boat is taken in tow. 

Now safo fr4MB danger, o*er tbe glassy tide 

llie crowded barque her steady way pursues, 
Press'd in each cwnament of Sunday pride. 

Streamer, and flag with city arms, let loose. 
While ev'ry coml<^'s carefully supplied 

For morning's pleasure, and for evening's use-* 
Cakes, fruit, spruce, soda, porter, here are sold. 
With cheap salt water-baths, both hot and cold. ) 

Bright was each countenance, the day was bright. 

On ev'ry cheek a brilliant sunbeam play'd, 
I'he smiling prospect of the day's delight 

Brightened each eye, and ev'ry face portray 'd 
A happy heart \ 'twas a delidons sight 

To see so many mort|ds all array'd 
In pleasing garb, on such a heaVnly day, 
Drivmg dull care and $mui away. 

Now let me sit in some exalted place. 

And with attentive scrutiny peruse 
Each person's soul depicted in bis face ; 

I'm skill'd in physiognomy, and use 
My art— and seldom without fail— to trace 

The passions in the countenance. I chuse 
This mode, in preference to one taught later, 
Spurzheim can't ho|d a candle to Lavater. 
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141 take my ttatMA near My oU tntmd John, 
lie is m pfoMMf mt9^ kkd of lidlDV, 

And may amkf mn wiute pracee4iBg ea, 
Aa *u» tooaarif for bim to get aaUaw; 

I like to liear lua- dboll la marks opon 
ilie Captain's <• stacbaard" and lanil *' laiiaad" kalfew. 

Next him, I'll Tiaw and fU eacbaaad m^ mm 

Bwt pause, lihalliimmff, 'titta^ saoowl Canln.! 
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Dunag the last year, twelve new editioni of Shakgpeare have appeared 
in London. — The First Amraal Exhibttkm ef the Royal Hibernian Aea- 
cfeniy opens on the 23t4 of ApriL— Moofe » emgaged o& memoirs of the 
life of Lord Byron, and Sir Waller Soott is p ie pagif memoirs of Napo- 
leon. — Washinton Irving is at Pwisy ediii«g a strira <i English classics — 
Miss Crumpe is about to pufa4iBh a» Hislon^ Novell embsaeing a most in- 
teresting period of Irish Hislory.— The long lost loekel, containing Swift's 
portrait, which belonged la SteHa, has bae» dhsc^vtved, and is in the pos- 
session of a gentleman in DubliB. Anster** tfaasklion of the Faust of 
Goethe is preparing for publication. — The authors of '' Tale by the 0*Hara 
Familv," *' To-day in Irefand," *' Sayings and Doings," md "Highways 
and Byways,** are ali preparing to cotne i^n heme the public.— The 
Rev. Mortimer 0*Sullivan. the Rev. Mr. Phelafl, and Mr. John O'Dris- 
col, are each preparing a Review of the tate etldenee on Ireland, given 
before committees of t^th Houses of ParHattettC.— ^A new edition, in one 
volume, of the remains of the Rev. Charles Welfe, the highly gifted au- 
thor of '* Lines on the death of Sir John Moore/' is alkMt to appear in 
Loudon. It will be embellished wttli a Poftrait, &c.-^ 

Constable's Miscellany — In weekly numbers, for one shilling each 
week, and in volume, for three shillings and six pence each volume, there 
is about to be published, the most' interesting and valuable books in the 
Endish language, in all the various departments Of literature, science 
and art. This undertaking has been commenced by Mr. Constable, 
the eminent bookseller of Edinburgh, the (bunder of the Edinburgh Review, 
and the publbber of the Waverly Noveb. A catalogue of some of the 
books intended for this purpose nas been circulated. In this list, theie 
are thirty-six original publications. The titles of a few of them will be 
sufficient to show the importance of this spirited undertaking: — viz. — 
Memoirs of Burns, by Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Wiuter Scott, 
and the Editor of the Quarterly Review — History of Van Dieman's Land, 
New Holland and Australasia, by Hugh Murray, P. R. S. E. — Memo- 
rials of the late War— -Life of Nelson — Life of Wellington — Life of Ho- 
fer — Life of Mary Queen of Scots — History of America — History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature, by James Wilson — History of England. 
These are all original works that would have an extensive sale in any form 
of publication, but which will now make their ftrst appearance, in one 
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«MiItMjr ranliers, ^cnd three shilling and si9>fHmny Tohtmes. We consi- 
^hr 'Ooiisiri>le''s Mfsoellany %o be one oC tbe most importftnt fPuMfcations 
«WHr attAmuQoed in Britain, end one thaft inMtt;oninHm4 mat wid extended 
ftttfonage. Mr. Constadile has pmthttsed «eTeml takiiMe copy-righu, to 
«Bcr0Methe*?ftlueof hit work. — It will vommence with Captain Baad Hairs 
imeraHing Voyages to Soath America and hoo Cfaoo; to which Captain 
fiaH has made some vi^able additions expressly fbr this pohlication. 

John NYCttoLS. — ^Wa hare receired the foHowing letter, add re sse d 

<' To Ae Editor, &c.**— ••There is a virttiable work, little known, except 

" 10 a few old fellows like-oarsdvet, — ^ft is the Literary Anecdotes, Histo-^ 

*' 17 and Biographv of the 18th Century, b^r that famous oct a ge ne riatK, 

^* Mm "NiofaoM. Oae reason for tkm interesting hwM not being in gene- 

" ral drealaiflon, is, the simj^ fhct, «f the tost ef a good copy coated 

^* m f^am Rassia, bdr^ twentjr-four guineas. It occupies 13 portly 

** ¥OKMnes,x;losely print^ on plain jMqper and Is fHa«trated wrth portraits 

^ and aatogfaphs» — fiadi volume eontains about BOO pages, that is, eadi 

** volume possesses as much matter as eighteen f^hionable tomes. — But 

** however tMfkshiottal:rte ft may be, I consider this work, as my friend 

^ Hibdin aays, ^* me tfthe jdecutmteftt and tnoit instructite hooks of £f- 

^ tetatjf Anecdote m ike wofid.^ There is M description of infotma- 

** ^on rtVoectiftg ^ wHs and witKngs of the last centdry. that y(M can- 

" not Una in its ariiple pag^s. Ton at« hktn>duced to Horace Walpote 

** at Strawberry, with hts guesls^ his printers, and his picture dealers ; — 

** to George Hc^inge, on circuit, and in love ; — to Sir Isaac Newton, in 

**Ws slttdy, and daring his hfoHday-honts fhnn schod ;-^aftd to Pope, 

** Hurd, and Warburton, at Ralph Alleh^s hospitable mansion. If the 

*^ «ven9«g4oQlcB dnih atid yonr spirits ^tre testtess, yotk may johi the tCit- 

*' Oat Ctab, at Jacob Ton90n's,^or Gteat %am, at the Essex Head,— or 

*' MiBii Wiany, at Ihe I>e>ril Tavern. 1 t^o^a^det l!he possession of these 

*< volumes to be a certafai previentive of i^nfttH and \hid Vapours. Ehjoylrtg 

** those benefits, I think it would be an act of good nature in us to impart 

'* a portion of our treasure to oUier people, and I know not how a page or 

" two of the <i«ffteriy Magazine <outd bettiHev empk^ed, tiian ita «kMbit- 

" iag a ftw mnk ^xtracU as *^ ^'^ {Oar wsnttliy «Ortespondeat has fat* 

iiithed ns wih several «io*l Intaresting e»Mets $tom 1m (hvouritte ^wiliiest 

^ whttk we will probably avail isitfsekes ia tome fVitare number.] 

Rtevttwtng by Steam. — ^The poet Aketosid^ invented a ^lain for esthna- 
ting <tm vake of Modem t^oaUy. It k an exceAent inventicm, land only 
aeqiMMJa to he klidwa, to be generally adoptedi-^ft is a sbrt of literary Steam 
engine. — In place of devoting vomnes to the diSeiMBk>A of ^ Merits and 
character of respective persons, one page will answer every necessary pur- 

n, and decide every subje^ "dl cnttciMi with tAadiematical correctness, 
ould be unwise in us to develope this woodefful mvaation in the first 
number of our Journal, as the general adoption of this system of criticism 
must eventually banish Reviews and Magazines for ever! As however 
all great discoveries ref[uire time to bring them even near perfection, we 
may perhaps explain this subject more fully in another number. 

The father ot late Mr. Windham had an utter abhorrence of restraint, 
which made him love to associate with those that put him under none 
at all. He would throw his legs against the chimney, round himself 
into a hoop in his elbow chair, and at the same time, read one subject, 
and converse on another, a method he constantly practised, and with what 
success the following instance will illustrate. One day in our commoa 
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room at ij^eneva, (which for an hoar or two alter dinner was the resort of 
every odd genius of every country) two sets at the same time were talking 
on difierent sub^ts> one in English, the other in Italian. Windham was 
between them reading as usual, yet» occasionally joining with efich, in the 
language which that party was speaking, and in a manner that would have 
^■lade you think htm solely attentive to one single subject. I remarked this, 
made another do so likewise, and we both of us watched him for some 
lime, when our surprise was increased by his shutting his book, (which 
was old Brantome in French) and telling us an exceflent story which he 
had been reading at the very time he had been keeping up the douUe 
Gonversatton* 

Brady, one of the composers of the authorised versk)n of the Paalms of 
David, was bom in the town of Bandon, in the county of Ck>rk, in 1669. 
He graduated in Dublin, and obtained a Prebend in the Cathedral of 
Cork. — He was a popular preacher, and became Chaplain to William and 
Mary. During the rebellion of 1690, he, three tisnes, preserved his na- 
tive town from being destroyed. 

D*IsRABLLi relates the following anecdotes, in his chapter on '^the 
Enthusiasm of Qenius.** — '* When Gray wished to compose the Installa- 
tion Ode, for a consklerable time he felt himself without the power to be- 
gin it« A friend calling on him^ Gray flung open his door hastily, and in 
a hurried voice and tone, exclaimed, in the first verse of that ode, — 

HeDoe^ tvaimt! 'cit holy ground t 

His friend started at the disordered appearance of the bard, whose oigasm 
bad disturbed his very air and countenance. 

** Vbrnet was on board a ship, in the midst of a raging tempest, and 
alt hope was given up. The astonished Captain beheld the artist of genius, 
his pencil in his hand, in calm enthusiasm, sketching the terrible world of 
waters — studying the wave that was rising to devour him.** 

DTRON AND SCOTT. 

Count Oamba states, that '< Lord Bvron^s favourite reading, consisted 
of Greek Historv, of Memoirs, and of Romances. Never adav passed 
without his reaaing some pages of the Scotch Novels. His admiratioii 
of Sir Walter Scott, both as a writer and a companion, was unbounded. 
SpeakH^ of him to his English friends, he used to say, you should 

. know Scott; you would Kke him so much ; he is the most delightful man 
in a room, — no aflfectation, no nonsense, and what 1 like above all 

. things, nothing of the author about him.** 

BKIGMA, BT PROFBSSOR POESOlf. 

My firit, though your bouM, niy, jonr Ufe he defends. 

Ton vngrmtefolly adHum tbewietefa you despise ; 

My second, I tell it with 8h»me» coniprehendt 

All the great, and the good, and the learned, and the wise; 

Of ny toutif I have little or nothing to say, 

Except that it marks the departure of day. 
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THE UNIVIiRSItY OF DUBLIl^. 



J It IS no longer the fashion of ike reading world to reproach the Univer- 
ftity of Dublin with an abuse of her literary opportunities. The reproach 
of silence, so often and so unfairly thrown upon her, is now generally con- 
sidered inapplicable. Her silence— ^if indeed taciturnity can be charg^ upon 
one who has spoken frequently, and well,— 4ier relative silence is now un- 
derstood to be not a fault, but a peculiarity, arising out of the nature of her 
constitution, and not occasioned by the indolence or inability of her mem- 
bers. Universities are generally esteemed to be not merely schools for the 
instruction of youth, but also retreats for men of learning. Of the mem- 
bers of such corporadons, some addict themselves to the invention of truth, 
^d the improvement of knowledge, some are employed in communicating 
it ; and while by the one class the labours of the schools are undertaken, 
the charge of sustaining the reputation of a scientific and learned body is 
mainly committed to the other :— 4ience expectations are formed respecting 
all Universities, which, however reasonable in general, will be found very 
deceitful if not qualified by circumstances, and which may be considered 
unreasonable when entertained with respect to the University of Dublin. 
The Constitution of that University proves that it has been instituted solely 
for the education of youth. The Corporation consists of seventy Scholars, 
^ho are receiving instruction, and twenty-five Fellows, with the Provost, 
to whose care the afiairs of the University and the education of not less than, 
seventeen hundred Students is altogether committed. 

The Fellows are divided into two classes, — to the Senior Fellows are 
committed the more important examinations, — those for Fellowships and 
Scholarships, — -judgment on all compositions sent in for various prizes, — ^the 
entire direction and government of the Corporation, and all its afikirs or 
* NegotiaJ — It is to seventeen Junior Fellows, besides the Junior Burser, that 
Ibemgre immediate contrpul and instruction^ or the * Tuition* of these 1700 

B 
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young men is entrusted, — and obviously, without superaddmg the emxietfes 
and labours of authorship, they have enough to do, for beside teaching, 
their business is to advise and admonish their pupils, to give them, on every 
object, and in all the little details affecting their interests, the benefits of 
counsel and prudence ; and indeed any of Uiat numerous body of students 
wanting advice or information, or any of the offices of friendsliip, may 
calculate upon the interest, sympathy, or when they are necessary, the 
active aid and assistance of his College tutor ; — but beiiides these matters, 
the Junior Fellows have to sustain the weight of troublesome situations, 
such as Junior Dean, Junior Proctor, and of divers scholastic exercises, 
professorships and lectureships; of these many may be known by reference 
to the common Almanack, but perhaps something of the detail of a Tutor's 
occupation may convey this knowledge more completely to our leaders. 
For this purpose, we state, on the authority of one of the Fellows, that the 
Lectures of a day alone, have often employed him during Term, above 
seven hours, — thus : morning Lecture at 6, Greek at 9, Lectures to Pupils,, 
from 1 1 to 2 o'clock, and for these, a preparation of above two hours. He 
has often written in a day a doren letters to the Students, besides answering 
the inquiries of his pupils and their friends. It is not rare too, for a Fellow 
to attend chapel in the year, above 200 times, and the labour of Examining 
may be guessed, when it is known that of Quarterly Examinations, there 
are 32 days in the year, and of Entrance 12, if Sizarship be mcluded, not 
to speak of Catechetical, Hor of Scholarship and Fellowship Examinations^ 
which belong to the Senior Fellows. 

Such then bemg the necessary occupations of a Tutor, the remark ra 
not unaccountable of one, whose learning and labour yet, wer^ said to be 
** of other centuries, when there were giants in the land," that after a day 
spent in the harassing duties of tuition, he found' during the evening,^ 
amusement and renovation even in the most abstract stuaies,'>nor is it a 
wonder that the author of a valuable treatise on Mechanics, lately published 
should state in his preface, that '^ for die year during which he composed 
the work, he was en^ged from 7 to 8 hours daily, in academical duties.** 

Is it not then unfair to compare this with more favoured establishments^ 
and an University thus constituted, having but 26 permanent members^, 
actively employed and overmatched witli duty, with these of England, in 
which jointly are near 800 Fellows free from the task of Tuition, and en- 
joying every literary advantage in the way of opportunity and incitement! 
and is it not vain to expect many literary productions of value, so long as 
the arrangements of the University requu-e that all its higher members 
should be devoted to collegiate instruction, or government and management. 
None can indeed deny that pre-eminent talent and industry may vanquish 
these or greater difficulties, and here they have done so in many splendid 
instances ; but the majority of a literary corporation will never possess suclv 
commanding energy and natural endowment, and therefore, in the main*. 
the Fellows, though men of high qualification and attainment, must yield 
to the necessity of their situation. 

Is there then— it may naturally be asked — no remedy? — None plainly 
unless it l)c the establishment of some situation connected with the Univer- 
sity, /rce frojn the cure of souls, or the duties of tuition. Retirements of 
J his description would afford opportunity of mental ad%'ancement to men, 
TN'l.o seem able and willing to exert themselves creditably — and if leisure 
uhnc, be not a sufficient security for the honest employment of time and 
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«ur succeSsfut appliciitton, it may be aided and guarded by otlief principles, 
nuch fcur instance as that of selection among the Fellows, in respect of 
«eal and competency, and perhaps of obligatiouy imposed on the retiring 
fellow, to present at stated intervals to the public the result of bi» 
labours. 

' From ten to twenty of such situations would probably in a time in- 
credibly short, raise DubUn College in point of authorship at least to the 
literary rank of either English University, tind would certair^ly insure a 
rapid increase to her fame and usefulness* As a seminary for instruction 
indeed, the DubUn University is perhaps unequalled, and in this respect 
it would not be easy to raise her character. — Pensioners have during then: 
XJndergraduate service, to attend eleven quarterly examinations » and Fel- 
low Commoners nine, and at each of these, sound information, such at 
Jeast as may be expected from common talent and common industry, is 
indispensibly required — nor have these wholesome regulations been un- 
productive of valuable effect, and it is not prejudice to assert that the 
average rate of learning, secured to her pupils by our University, and wit- 
nessed by her degrees, declines not a severe comparison, with the Collegiate 
acquirement of the great body of English students. Of this the nation 
^eem to entertain some general impression of acknowledgment, and in- 
deed every part of the country participates in the benefit and the obliga- 
tion, for every parish sends up in turn its students, from the mass of 
which gradually spring up Senatora, Preachers, Pleaders, the learned and 
professional men ^f the kingdom, or— characters equally important — its 
educiated country gentlemen— it is thus, ' that the circulation of useful 
knowledge proceeding from the University, like the circulation of the blood, 
renders assistance to every member of the nation, however minute and how- 
ever remote, and like it too, though so. useful and so necessary to the body 
^politic, it is in a great degree insensible. In fact information conveyed viva 
voce can never be de&iitely or precisely known; all can indeed witness im- 
provement in the lads who bave^ received the benefit of Collegiate educa- 
tion, but improvement is not a thing capable of exact appreciation or 
.measurement, and as its phenomena are complicated and (not immediate 
or absolute but) relative and successive, it can only be nearly ascertained 
'by great memory and observation and judgment — ^t may however with 
much probability be guessed that the instruction of able men, their fair com- 
parisons of merit, and distribution of reward or punishment, must almost 
msuro great general improvement — cases of exception will no doubt arise 
when opportunities are neglected, and time and talent* are misapplied, — 
yet even to the inert and idle, the very exercise of ingloriously walking 
over the College course is salutary. If then it be asked of what use to 
the generality in the practice of life, is an education in Dublin College. — 
The answer is easy, that by all good education the manners are polished, 
and tempers are humanised, and a sound and delicate perception is impart- 
ed to the taste, and the whole mind acquires vigor and beauty ; but spe- 
cially in this University the mass of students will be sure to learn Cubits 
of diligence and discipline, — they will learn how to read bocks, and h< w 
to extract from them wliat is important, and how to communicate the inf(.r- 
mdtion thus acquired,— and if nature has presented them with a t;oodu:der- 
standing, how valuable in jjuiding and stimulating their futinc exenionK, 
may be the spur and confidence derived from fair trials of skill and l.uida- 
ble emulation. These advantages being quite independent oi the informa- 
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tion actuaHy imparted by the books which form the subject of undergradu^ 
ate study and examination, will in some measure afibrd an answer to the 
trite objection of ignorance, that scientific and classical acquirement are 
useless in life, as we neither work problems, or talk Greek and Latin, — at 
the same time, the information more directly proceeding fix>m College stu- 
dies is not to be dispised. — Of this peihaps a simple reference to the list 
of books read in the University, may afford abundant testimony, howerer, 
for the advantage of all who are but little acquainted with such matters, 
we shall append a very brief outline of the Dublin system of instruction* 

From Logics, and indeed in a degree from every tcience — the Student 
learns that, in spite of contradictory opinions and obstinate disputations, 
there is such a thing as truth, and how to find it — he is taught the prin- 
ciples of all legitimate and all fallacious augmentation, the properties- 
and affections of terms and propositions, how to define any term and how to- 
divide any subject < — The human understanding itself is it as were laid open: 
before him — he sees all its faculties at work, all the materials and inlets 
of knowledge — the introduction of ideas, by external and internal sen- 
sation, — ^their subsequent manufacture by divers natural powers comparing!, 
compounding, generalising, naming them ; by the latter operation whidi 
belongs to th^ more general head of associatmg ideas, language is con- 
structed, and when its abuses and imperfections are discovered — is a«iend<- 
ed — finally the certainty, evidence and extent of knowledge, is exhibited, 
and an accurate estimate laid before him of the degrees of probabi^ty and 
the ground of opinion, • 

In mathematics, he lays the foundation of the whole structure of science, 
and proceeds by infallible steps, from principles unquestionable and self- 
evident, to the abstrusest properties and most beautiful and most perplex- 
ed relation of number and Jiaure. Illumined next by the revelation of 
Astronomy, he looks with wonder on the face of the heavens, learns how to 
make observations^ and what discoveries have disclosed themselves to prece- 
ding observers, for instance, the daily and annual motions of the earth, 
its figure and magnitude ; the propositions of chief advantage to the geo- 
grapher, the traveller, and the navigator ; the rotations and revolutions of 
all the planets ; the chief phenomena of the Solar system and their irregu- 
larities, with the causes of them, — ^he marks the armngement of -all the 
luminous bodies, measures the distances and magnitude of the planets, 
discovers the laws which govern them, and the motives which either result 
from these laws, or are impressed by the aitn of Omnipotence, 

In natural philosophy, he investigates all the forces existing, whether the 
productions of nature or of art, and connects thetn with the phenomena, 
and thus explains or anticipates all the mutual effects and operations of 
bodies — he is taught the true mode of philosophising ; the laws of motion 
and of equilibrium ; the nature, properties and mechanic management of 
fluids, such as air, water, light; the phenomena of fsound and vision; the 
various mechanic powers and instruments, by which all his organs and 
powers are magnified ; and the principles of Uiose inventions, or applica- 
tions, ^hich exercise so much influence on our, lives and comforts, which 
have indeed changed the whole face of hum^^ affah^, our lives, habits, 
opinions, manners, customs, and the form of the literary, military, political, 
domestic, and commercial worid. From Ethics, he learns the principles 
of natural Law or Religion, all the rights and obligations belonging to 
man, either absolutely as a rational animal^ or as related to God; and to the 
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mmAexs of political •6€>ciety, — He ascertains the extent to whicK reasofi 
eaa go, wbea comparativelY unksststed and when illumined by revelation. 
The eiudences of the Christian Religion are laid before him, and the ana- 
logy shown which exists between the principles of natural or of revealed 
Heligion, and the constitution and whole course of nature. 

Nor is this University ioat-tentive to classical literature — its Studentst 
have the opportunity, and the necessity of studying the mo^t finished mo- 
dels of ancient composition, of becoming critically acquainted with the 
litercUi of brighter days, and of exploring all the classic treasures of phi« 
losophf , poetry, history and oratory. 

The best classical scholar in each t^lass is afler a severe examination, 
rewarded with a gold medal; the same encouragement is given to Science — 
and how laborious a preparation is required for the latter, may be learned 
from the Dublin problems, and a comparison may be instituted between 
thera, and the questions proposed by the mmi scientific of the English 
Universities to her favorite Students, the candidates for Wranglerships 
and other Graduate honors. 

Such is ^e course of education in the University of Dublin. — ^Such are 
the labors of its leading members, and is it reasonable to expect, that to alt 
their necessary employments, the labors of authorship shall be superadded ? 
It may be said, that they know but little of the duties of an instructor, and 
4;an badly enter into the feelings of cm author who entertain such an expec- 
tation. The man who hopes to produce a work such as may prove a last- 
ing benefit lo the world, must be in a great measure disengaged from the 
ordinary cares of life, much more from the perpetual and annoying recur- 
rence of those anxieties by which a consciencious tutor is embarrassed. Let 
the University of Dublin have the power of granting that desirable tranqui- 
lity which literature loves, and to say that it will make a judicious and ho- 
norable use of it# power, is only to express the inference which may be fair- 
ly drawn from what it has already done; for passing from its intelUctttal to 
•its moraZ character,, it is probable that no public body or individual, ever 

Tet exercised privileges and dispensed patronage more equitably Uian that 
Jniversity. indeed the term '^ patronage" appears peculiarly ill adaped to 
<lesigaate the system, according to which, the University of Dublin distri- 
butes its benefits and rewards. No man in that institution hopes to attain 
iionor or emolument by any indirect proceeding — By his own merit and his 
jown open honest exertions ne hopes to win for himself distinction, and what 
his own ef]R>rts are insufficient to atchieve, he despairs of attaining by any 
Jess honorable mode of advancement. 

Among the various characteristics by which the University of Dublin has 
been described, it is remarkable that its inflexible justice has not been no- 
ticed as it deserved. That an individual shall be of unsullied integrity in the 
transactions of life, is perhaps not so rare as desponding spirits are ready to 
believe ; but that a corporation consisting of men subject to all the frailties 
of nature, and liable to those influences which cause men so frequently to 
swerve from strict impartiality, shaU oonduct themselves with the purity 
which characterises the proceedings of the Senior and Junior Fellows of 
Dublin College, is a circumstance worthy of remark, and it appears some- 
what extraordinary, that such a circumstance should not have been noticed 
as it deserved. But the truth is, that the justice, which is so valuable an at- 
tribute of the corporation of our University, has not been especially noti- 
ced, because it has not been interrupted, Jf instances frequently occurred 
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hy wbich suspicion was cast upon their proceedings, public attention would 
be directed towards the subject, and the unfrequent deviations from strict 
propriety, would make the general impartiality become known and appreci- 
ated ; but new, a man is no more sensible- of this, than he is of atmospheric 
pressure, for thu reason, that justice may in some sortbe considered as the pure 
element which, perrades the Collegiate institutions, and sustains as it were, 
the principlo of Academic life. The effect of this atmosphere upon the cha- 
racter of Students cannot but prove extcen^ely bene6cial. A young man 
at his entrance into College, feels as if the laws of the University were ge- 
neral and constant as those of nature. If he be greedy of praise, he com- 
prehends that honors aie distributed according to principles, incapable of 
change, and that they are to be won^ as the gifts of nature, by ability and 
application. If he be so circumstanced as to desire College emolument, he 
is taught that this is not the reward of servility or adulation^ that it is not 
the meed of those who can claim the private friendship of the men by whom 
the University is administered, but that habits of diligence and correctness 
are sure to procure friends for the stranger, and that talents and industry 
invariably obtain as a right, the advantages which he who reUed upon per- 
sonal and private- regards would aspire dUer in vain. 

The fellowship examination may be considered as calculated at the 
same time to illustrate and to sustain the spirit of justice on which the Uni- 
!versity of Dublin may boast itself. A station is contended for, not less 
honorable peihaps than any to which a man may be called, and the qua- 
lifications of Candidates are investigated under the public eye, and the judg- 
ment of the Examiners is thus suknitted to the censorship of the learnt 
men of the nation. Men admitted after such a sarutiny, naturally proud 
ci a station to which they have been so lionc^bly raised, will not in their 
xonduct, violate engagements to the observance of which 'On the part of 
others, they are themselves indebted. They in their turn become hnpar- 
tial examiners, and thus through all the grades of Academic life a spirit is 
cliffused and recognized under the infiuence of which, habits of indepen- 
dance and moral elevation, auid virtuous industry are sure to flourish, and the 
ascendancy of mental worth above all adventitious distinctions fully esta- 
blished. Hence the vigor of the principle which animates the discipline 
.of the Dublin University, and hence the power with which members of its 
/body break through the encumbrances which surround them, and encrcase 
iheir reputation in the world. But let these incumbrances be removed, 
and give to the energies of a fine institution a wider sphere, and the appel- 
lation ** silent sister ' will soon be forgotten, or remembered only as a title 
•which ingenious commentators may perhaps explain as having ever been em- 
ployed to designatethe University of Dublin, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON AMY GREY. 

A Letter addressed to the Editor. 



True wit is like the bright dnd friendly my of the Ught-haote, which 
cheers and animates the benighted mariner, teadies him to avoid the rocks 
and shoals of a dangerous coast, and enables him to stear to a port of rest 
and safety. Wit and genius ill employed, resemble those treacherous fires 
whi^ delude their unsuspecting- victims with a show of friendly direction, 
and hire him into the utmost perils at a time when he thinks himself most se* 
cure. Avarice> stifling the voice of humanity, hardens its possessor against 
any feeling for the exig^ice of oUiers, and sacrificing every thing to self gra- 
tification, urges barbarians to this inhospitable mode of gain. Hie dame 
principle at bottom, but operating less grossly, will be found actively em- 
ployed in many of the arts and professions of civilized life. Mere avarice 
liowever is not the sole agent in all transactions where selfish objects are in 
viewt Vanity, in literary pursuits especially, has her full share in the work, 
and uses vanous means to attain her ends. Real genius she often leads 
astray, by pointing out eccentricity as the surest road to distinction. The 
plain path of sense and duty is too dull,— ^he must soar to greater heights,-^ 
disdain the tame restraints of humble duty, — *and seek applause in nobly 
braving common rules. . The pretender to wit and talent readily falls into 
her snare;— 'he finds nothing more eany than to be odd; this he knows will 
anrprize ; and what is surprize,— 4)ut a kind of admiration ? Survey the 
numerous publications annually issuing from the press, — most of them are 
written for emolument no doubt, but some also are the offspring of mere 
vanity,— 4o attract notice^ — nto make one among the literary meteors that 
dazzle the vulgar with their transitory flashes. Some, I beheve, are mis- 
chievous without intending it; but what can they do? It is a pity their 
talents should be actually Tost to the world, and yet, if they do not shew 
them in something heterodoxical, there is no chance of their being seen at 
alL — But if there are many, who intentionally or unintentionally do mischief, 
there are also many able and ingenious pens to counteract it ; some by com« 
positions of a serious nature, and others by a happy talent for ridicule. 
Among the many stratagems which wit employs. for satirical or amusing 
purposes^ one of the happiest and most successnil when well managed, is 
that called irony. Of tnis humour which assumes a character for Uie sly 
purpose of making it ridiculous under the mask of praise, the most finished 
specimens will be found in the inimits^le writings of St. Patrick's Dean. 
On It, he founds his fame as a wit, — recording thus of himself, when 
spealdng of irony ,r— 

Which I was bom to introduce; 
Refined it first, and shewed its use. 

In this quality, he so much excelled, that his light and local productions, 
as well as those of a more serious and studied nature, continue to this day 
to communicate a pleasure, hardly outdone by the raciness of their first 
appearance. Some of them are such as could come from no pen but his 
own, and would have been ridiculous, and even disgusting from any other. 
Witness his proposal for eating the children of the poor, supported through 
many pages with an air. so serious^ a plausibility so imposing^ and a gravity 
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so imperturbable, that one » almost tempted to believe liim serious. Oil* 
tbe Continent, where this sort of humour seems to be less understood, it- 
is said that ^e Dean^s proposal was really regarded, even by persons of rank, 
and understanding, in a serious point of view. 

It is, I believe, recorded of a pious and simple hearted bishop, that in a 
conversation on Gulliver's travels,— one of the most original compositions of 
human genius, — his lordship acknowledged Captain Gulliver to be a gentle- 
man, whose plain and unanected style bore attestation to the truth of his 
narrativer ana the honesty and candour of his mind ; but nevertheless, that 
there were really some things in his travels, to which he found it rath^ 
idifficult to give his- assent. The most remarkable thing in this story,, is^ 
that it should^ be told of a bishop ; but what man, high or low, learned, of 
JDnleamed,. can claim exemption from imbecility of mindr or is incapable 
of being imposed on^ by the plausibilities of ingenious deception. 

Irony is* of two kinds r— rOne where faults and frailties are exposed to 
ridicule under the colour of deceptibus prarae ; the other,, which is the re- 
,verse of this, where great and real commendation is bestowed by a persoa 
professing to vilify and condemn. Of both these kinds,, the most exquisite 
sampleii are affoided by tiie same author, who never pays more just and 
ele^nt compliment than when he assumes the office of censor, and dis^ 
|>]ays excellencies under the pretence of dkcovcnar fiinlts* 

The ingenuity of our countrymen is generally thought to lean much tor 
this species of humourr and as far as- my experience goes, I think justly^ 
I have witnessed several instances of ft m mr acquaihCaBce with the literary 
productions of Ireland,, and from one very happy specimen which has ap«^ 
peared in the first number of your Magazine^ I am induced to hope it may 
be followed \fj many others, capable of affording, though not perhaps ia 
an equal degree, both edification and delight^ Artis est cela^n artem^-^ 
says the olcf proverb, and the test of superior excellence in this species oT 
humour is the airility of so concealing the writer's real intention,, that nine 
out of ten of his readers will tiiink him in earnest. I was myself, I confess,, 
so efTectually imposed on by the apparent seriousness of the letters written^ 
under the signature of Amy Orbt, tiiat 1 had on the first perusal, no idea^ 
.that more was meant than met the ear. Perhaps I might have continued 
under the same delusmn still,, but for the superior discernment of a friend^ 
with whom I happened to converse on the subject.! — ^ Have you pead" said 
I, *' those posthumous letters as the^ are called; there seems to me some*- 
thing very novel in the kind of religious discipline prescribed for amiable 
and elegant young females, represented as equalty distinguished for loveli- 
.ness of form, intelle<^al capacity, and piety of sentiment; an adoption 
.of thi^ lady'&plaa.would form an er^ indeed in the annals of boarding school 
education for christian ladies ! Modem poetry, generally speakiQg,'[is i\ot 
the fountain from which religious and moral jnstruction is supposed to flow 
in the most pure and salutary abundance.- Still less should I be inclined 
to conceive that Lord Byron*s works, high as their reputation justlv is, 
for that vivida vis animi which accompanies real genius, were peciiuarfy 
well qualified to enrich the mind witb the fervour of christian faith, and 
the purity of evangelical virtue. I should certainly be disinclined to send 
my young and innocent daughters to a seminary, in which one- of the stan- 
dard writers for inspiring piety, and exalting devotion, was — the nobte 
author of Don Juan ;-*-when I consider, which as a christian, it is my 
bounden duty to do^ — the revealed woid of God;, as the single, source m 
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v^ligious thit&y the sole ground of i^alvation, and the only basis on which ' 
Ae great and glorious hopes of the sincere believer can possibly be built ; 
juid when instead of drawing from that holy fountain, 1 find those posthu-* 
mous letters of novel piety^ professing to extract the pure ore of religion 
•from tke dadc -caverns of byron's gloomy mine^ it seems no small sketch 
•of charity to enroll the writer's name, even in the common catalogtie of 
christians ; I am certainly unwilling to say that he was not one himself, — 
bat I feel pevfeotly. secure in giving judgment i^atnst his being qualified to 
inake christians of others. 

Of all whom it most imports a christian community to have from their 
earliest years impressed wkh the safest, pur^t, and soundest principles ef 
evangelical faith and practice, are those veiy personages, whom he has' 
bought proper to introduce as religious elh^es of the immaculate school of 
Bvron ! Melancbolj indeed would Uie state of society soon become, were 
ail our daughters, nieces and grand-daughters taught to lay the Bible on 
the shelf, and to sub^itute in place of it, thW wHd and flighty wanderings 
•of poetic genius, the seductive blandishments, of a licentious imagination^ 
and the unguarded effusions of a lofty mind, either disdaining the whoie^ 
some restraint of a christian creed, or fk>ating on the billows of dark and 
tntserable Indecision, — Are such pupils likely to encrease the comforts of 
man, to fulfil their important destiny in this world, or to be qualified for 
^e still more important enjoyment of the next? Are they likely to become 
good wives, good mothers, good mani^rs of families^ good trainers of 
4:hik]ren,,bri^t omapieats of society^ and glorious examples of iem^e 
excellence? I fear not^ — I fear that suc5h a system, suppc^ng the possi- 
bility of its being contagious, vrhicb I trust is out of the question at present, 
would inevitably be folbwed by a reality the very reverse of that which haa 
now been described! "Even the Roman satirist, without the aid of revela- 
tion, presses the necessity of keeping pure the minds of boys, a lesson 
applicable with still stronger propriety to the young of the other sex. 

Maxima debetur pueris reVerentia — 

Nil dictil fsedum factor h^eclimina iangat 

Intra quce puer est,-— 

1 quote from memory, andinay peiAiaps quote incorrectly. In shorty T am 
altogether unable to account for such sentiments, under such a signature !'* 
•* And well you may, my good feUow," said niy friend, bursting into 
a fit of laughter, in which he indulged for a considerable time, while I look- 
ed I believe rather foolish^ — '^and well you may^ oonsidering those letters to 
be serious compositions — but a little reflection will shew you that they ard 
«tltogether ironical, a sly sort of animadversion on the spurious sentimenta- 
lity of a few females, old as well young, who fancying themselves impreg- 
nated with superior talent, and aiming at ^ distinction for which nature 
never intended them, can find no other way of exhibiting the pro- 
duce of their conceptions, but in the affectation of singularity^ It is in- 
deed an old mode of attracting notice, and within the reach of any one 
who will be at the trouble of stooping for it^— This, good sense always de- 
dine* to do, satisfied to follow the safe track of sound and sober doctrine, 
■and persuaded that the reputation which is not hone^y earned, wiH never . 
tK> substantially enjoyed. " Great wit," says Dryden, •* to madness sure is 
fiear allied," and hence it happens that the casual eccentricity of great wits, 
has so often proved a snare and stumbling block to little ones. They who 
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uje unable to reach the heights of ^ais can however very easBy imitate itA 
fallings. The poor ass thought hinaself secure of passing for a lion, when 
dressed in the skin of that royal beatt-r-but he would not hold his tongue; 
silence might have ensured his safety, but braying straitvay disclo^ the 
secret, and subjected him to more than pristine degradation. — Many a sai 
disant wit might within his little family circle paas for a clever sort of 
fellow, did not Uie publication of his works, display the inanity of his preten- 
tions ; did no^ as ip the cas^ of the said un)udLy quadruped, the diACOI'^t 
voic0 betitty the ass. 

. ^^ I delare,** said I, '^ now that yoti hav^ started the idea of ironicaTapplir 
cation-^I do believe you are right, and I only wonder at my own duluiesa 
in not having discovered it-rbut as you appear so sharp •si.ghted ip such 
matters, I shall be obliged to you for a more particular illustration of the 
ingenious author's execution of this agreeable fgjlacy" — ''That'' said he, ** I 
will give you with pleasure, $ind you will fifnd as we get through the letter^, 
most unequivocal marks of the.writer'a real intention in this well conducti 
ed piece of literary ridicule, In the first place you will not fctil to take^no-, 
tice, that the author has certainly guarded the sensible reader against the 
possible error of being led to consider it a aonafide exhibition pf real trans-; 
actions, or % serious expression of religious sentiment, by fixing the scene 
ill the very last place in the world where such a fa^ce ppuld be plaved—^viz. 
in the house of an old and respected clergyman, and in the very bosom of 
his exemplary and pious fa^^ly ! He, good man, is indeed thrown into the 
back £Tound« and not actually brou^t forward as a christian preacher ok 
teacher, taking his text from Childe Harold or the Giaour, descantmg 
on the edifying sublimity of morbid discontent, and deducing Tesspns of 
piety and wisdom from examples in which neither of them were to be fo^nd. 
No this would at once have broken the chain and detected the latent joke. 
The reverend father of the flock is represented as too much absorbed in 
parochial cares, and the composition of bis sermons, to take a part in the 
Bvronian lecture. — This is a bye-play of the female part of the familv, 
who watching the opportunity of old Orthodox's absense, ei^hibit a sample 
of their descent from our common mother, by indulging a propensity to 
taste the forbidden fruit. As school boVs, when ths master's back is turned, 
yrithdraw their eyes from the useful and edifying lesson, and run to macbles 
or pitch and toss. — All this, you see, prepe^res you for regarding the work 
as a slice at the sickly sentimentality of false principles, and for unhesita- 
tingly admitting the ficticious character of the whole : indeed the converr 
satipn itself sufficiently evinces the unreality of the agents, both querist 
and respondents, for I will venture to say, that the questions aire such as no 
woman of sense or character in those days, though she w^re not a parson's 
daughter, would put, in the first place,-r-^nd in the seoondf that the an- 
swers are still more ludicrously unsuited to the age, rank, understanding, at- 
tainments and education of the supposed respondents The epithet given 
by tliis ingenious writer to the noble bard, afiords another proof of the pe- 
culiar nature of his humour, for who that had a real intention Of bemg 
thought serious, would desigtiate his l<ordsbip by the title of The Great 
Unknown I great or little— rand I admit his poetical claim to. the former ; 
I do not suppose that there is a single name in the annals of poetry, to whom 
the designation is less properly applied. And to whom is it that he t^ un- 
known ? To young ladies of high and improved intellect, to young ladies ca- 
pable of appreciating the highest flights of imagination^ or of B0U^4iug th^ 
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lowest depths pf metaphysical abstraction 1 — ^to youpg ladies, fasUoiiably 
educated^ and singularly accomplished. That ladies of this description— r 
the eldest of whom must have 9een tv^enty^ thp yodpgest being said to have 
leached fourteen years^ — it is a^ impossH)le to believe Lord Byron's name 
iinkuown, as that they had never learned tp dance, sing, ex play on, the 
piano forte. Noth^g could have excluded him, but Uie confinement of. 
;^ dungeon, of which the key vras kept in Mrs. Grey's pocket ; and the pos* 
session of such learning and accomplishment^ as they are represented ta 
have, forbids us to give credit to sucn a supposition. What then must be 
the inference of every intelligent reader ?—- certainly that the ingenious wri« 
ler neither was, or meant \o b^ considered by intelligent readers as in 
earnest. Tcv render the humbug still more palpable, turn your atten- 
tion to the j)e}^t cb^r^cter and the happy epitl^ets by which it is distinguish- 
ed — the all enlightened and all enligh^^ing Mf , Jeiiey ! With h» pror 
ducUons of course we are tp suppose those accomplished oamseb intimate- 
ly acquainted; and that Uiey who were forbidden to enter the paradise of 
Byron, were penqitted freely to rove in the Hesperian gardens oi the Edin-r 
burgh review l--Whether this course of study was intended to enlighten the 
minds of those amiable ladies, in politics or religion, we are not informed, 
but as both the one and the other as exhibited in that enlighten^ work» are 
at variance with what must be the sentiments as well as the tnterests of the 
feverend clergyman, in whose house the scene of this well imagined ridi- 
cule i^ laid,— rwe can be at no loss to comprehend its nature, or mistake 
its intention." 

.• " Aqother proof of this writei's pleasantry is the juxta-position of Jeffiney 
^nd Byron, names whicu they who have read one of his Lordship's very best 
productions — " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers" — would pronounce 
to be 

names ne'er designed 
By fate in the same sentence to be joined. 

Perhaps as this poem in which the said Jeffrey is treated with the utmost 
contempt and reprobation, does not, like Childe Harold and others, contain 
any thing particularly conducive to religious edification, it ^lay not yet be 
consider^ tQ deserve a placs in the virgin library." 

V All this is really very amusing, and nothing caq be more prettily fan-r 
cied than the fair gn^up of virgin mnoceqts, encompassing their enlighten-r 
^ and enlightening ipatrofi — ** oh/' this lively writer . makes Amy Qrey 
fay, «< oh that we had but a painter to draw this interesting groupeoind 
that I could b^ transformed into a mus^ or sybil to complete the picture!" 
any reader supposing the composer of the posthumous epistles serious, 
j(r\\\ no doubt stare at this whimsical identification of n)U8e and sybil, than 
which no two characters of heathen mythology, are more distincdy disr 
similar." 

**Theprivile!g€iof a pointer he will say, is undoubtedly very great and 
long established, — **Pictoribus atque Poctis" &c. — Yet would it m my 
opinion be a difficult operation, for the ablest brush to convert Amy Grey 
into a n^use; however successful he might be in giving her the form of 
a sybil. — To such a matter of fact reader, the spirit of the passage will be 
entirely lost. It is merely ironical, and consists in the sly anafoey thus 
introduced, between such an instructive matron as the supposed writer 
fjf ttiese {posthumous letters, and the ^bil of Virgil's sixth En^, whp 
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m all ^ouffearbecl readers know, conducted bis ptous hero to the bifSr- 
nal regions." — 

*M see it now dearly,** said I> ^* and it reconciles me at once to a compov 
flitiony of which viewed in a serious light, I could not but reprobate die^ 
weak and peftoicious tendency* It is an admirable piece of ridicule in- 
deed, and I hope will n&xA a useful lesson, to young, and old ladies too, 
who mistake the sallies of an uncorrected ftB»cy» for real cenius, and the 
ittvnigs of a conceited brain, for the genuine offsj^ring of « sound judg* 
■(lent. — Every sentence now carries w^ it indubkable tnaiks of iroiiic^ 
bearing — and what I before considered as florid no-meaning, — seeming 
«t ftrst to pbssiess some s^ification, but beeoniiog less and less inteHigi^ 
Me the •Iteaer it was read, now really grows interesting, firom the ridicu* 
lous fight to which k places false taste, — misdirected talents^-r^rroneous 
cystems of education, and all the nauseous spawn of spurious sentiment.'* 

** The very epithets of these pretty misses a)« sickening, ^' my sculptu^^ 
iridlv beautiful ClanT-^Geraldine wkh '< diamond eye^ and cupidon 
euru** (cupidon I presume is a lap dog) the genius-lit countensCnce of 
the infellectu!d Charlotte, &c. A lady it is true midit be serious in thestf 
and similar extravagancies, but if she were, I should advise her to look 
to the ftkte of the ass, and if she must gratify her real propensities, ta 
avoid comixutdng them to paper, and bray at home.'' 

** But are there not some,*^ said I, ** whom this writer really wishes tof 
praise, and who do not come into immediate contact with the main sub* 
ject of his irony?** 

'* ri)eH6ve diere are ''said my friend,'* but he has indulged his pane? 

Syiical propensities to such an excess, that it is a matter of no smalt 
ifficultytp know, when he means to be sincere, and when otherwise. His 
praises are heaned with such unqualified adulation, such unsparing extra- 
vagance, that tne object, if he has either merit or modesty, would prefer 
an honest censure, from which he might derive some benefit, to an indis? 
criminating profusion of compliment, which he must know himself not to 
deserve — In his parallels he is equally unfortunate— ^assimilating Mr. Wash- 
higton Irving, to an author with whom he has not the smallest congeniality; 
One thing however 1 am bound to reprehend on a different and mucn mord 
serious ground, no wit can excuse the introduction of that which is pro4 
lane or blasphemous, and in these letters we And instances of both — 
coming too, most preposterously, from the lips of virgin innocence! i 
will not quote the passages, the intelligent reader will too easily find 
ihem. — With respect to Mr. South^, if serious in his charges, he has 
been less fortunate in establishing, than in removing them. To disprove 
these charges he has s^d nothing to the purpose, because he has un« 
Nearly slurred over, or rather studiously concealed, the particular worl^ 
f^nst which diose chaises were principally, if not wholly directed," 

When the advocates of Lord Byron shall have succeeded in vindicating 
Don Juan from those merited animadversions, which have been brought 
against its baleful tendency, by every reader who takes an interest in the 
moral character of human society, who respects the laws of man, and who 
"bows with humble veneration to the awful injunctions of his God. — Then 
let them vaunt their triumphant refutation of the erroneous piety of MrV 
8outhey ; then it will be time enough to set their favorite author at the 
head of those christian seminaries, from whose intellectual stores, the 
parity of virgin innocence, shall be able to draw Ibe brightest.leasons of 
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arangelic duty, tte bappie^ ilh^tration9 of apostolic Yirttte. — Then will the 
panegyrist of this noble bard be entitled to a niche in the temple of 
fame, — above that of the al) enlkhtened and all enlightening Jel&ey him- 
self — and then — but not until then — let those who li^ve to see it — wind 
tip his ball of praise! ^ 

The last letter introduces us to some new^ and ratKer unsuspected fa^ 
Tourites, — Moore the poet, and Keaa the player! Heris indeed the irony 
has too thin a diguise to escape detection, even for a moment — ^you must 
take notice that this fair lady,, whether muee or sybil^ poetic or prosaic^ 
prophetess or preacher, is represented as the daughter, of a most reverend 
an<f orthodox old pillar of the es^lisfaed church^ this being her ac- 
knowledged condition, under what possible construction of serious mean- 
ing can either the little literary hero, or the little theatrical strutter^ claim 
to be ranked among the distinguished lights of the nineteenth century! The 
thing is absolutely impossible—^ contradiction in termsr— a plain and pal- 
pable humbug. — For who could have expected to see, emblazoned in 
the page, and canopied under the rosy bower of female panegyrrc — Mr, 
Moore the poet, and Mr. Kean the player! The former no doubt has 
every claim to the gratitude as wdl as the admiratioh of poetical ladies,, 
£>r wh^ angelical charms, thinking mortal gallants un^nnDrthy of such 
favour, he has brought down lovers from the regions above. That he was 
not quite so celestial in his first amatory essays, perhaps no person regrets 
more than himself, and therefore it is but £BLir to let: him enjoy the in- 
cense of this ingenious panegyrist's refined adulation. Of the fittle the- 
atrical hero, the less that is said the better, esnecially as his a^Jbilities to 
please the fair, are matters of public record — ^His panegyrist w6uld have 
done hun more justice in assigning him a different character in the the Moor 
of Venice — not that of the person who feeb the pan^ of jealousy him- 
self, but of him who excites them in the unsuspecting breast of his finend — 
Othello is not one of Mr. Kean^s shining parts — but every body allows, 
him to be a capital lago, — How either of those favorites of fame should 
have happened to attract tb^^pei^uliar notice of a parson's daughter reading 
moral lectares to misses in their teens, is not easy tp conjecture, unless we 
adopt the proposed interpretations^ and consider the whole as, what if it is 
not, it ought to be, 

A Quiz. 



%* We hope old Quiz wiD not deter our fair correspondent from communi- 
cating to our journal, such addititional papers of her deceased and valued 
friend, as she may judge proper to publish ; as weO for. the gratification of 
her own feelmgs, as In justice to the memory of Amy Grey. We feel con- 
fident, that she who has proved herself so citable of appreciating her vir- 
tues and talents, will also be stbleto vindicate the direction^that they took, 
and the objects on which they were expended. 

Ed. 
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0DONOQHU£*S BRIDE. 

A Budden iwtiu old legends ntty, 
HeadB Loch htsnt^t myttodond wXet0, 
And eye more bright/ and heart more gay/ 
Ke V boaited Eaidi's matt gifted daoghcer«« 

^nt ihadowa o*er her spirit came» 
Vague fimciee fed the miiid within ; 
And hyfespcung up with fetal flame. 
Whq;« all thingt pdvft and good had beeiu 

Afet ? 'tweie painfin sigut to tecf» 
Vpon the »horeof thst fWeetlalMT 
The maiden gasfaig wlMfetry^ 
Upon the biBowa ae they brealu 

80 deuly pore, and poraty brighC 
The first May-mom^ befova her eyes, 
^ilh strange wild looks of love and lighti^ 
Wailing untilher chief woold rise. 

V^ from the waves he comet to her, 
O'Donoghne the brave, the gay, 
80 soon to be her wonhii^per, 
Jkod bearhsr aahia bride away^ 

Why oomes he notT ah^can he pcov* 
Faithless? or doth the maid but rave; 
What cootd inspire this mystic lore, — 
She springs into the yielding waTO, 

Down to thepalaoer deep bcMath 
The clear bine feke the' maid is gone. 
And the princely chief with a goiden wreath^ 
Willplace his bride on a royal throne. 



FROM HETACTASIO. 

Kortho* in sonows weeds anay'd, 
Kooght can the fixe of mind conceal* 
The heart they vainly seek to shade. 
The sparkling look win oft rereaL 

When mora walks forth with tresses blight^ 
A dood may veil her opening ray, 
Bot cannot Aide that orb of light. 
That lends his gloiy to the day. 

The cnrling stream in vain woold hide 
The weeds that 'neath its curent lie i 
While the pore qystal of its tide. 
Betrays them to the seaichmg «ye« ' 
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llEMARKS ON SHAKSPEARE. 



On the dramatic works of this incomparable Bard, so much has been 
written, and so well that it may seem a superfluous, as well as a presump- 
tuous task, to make any addition. In a harvest-field, however, so rich and 
extensive, there will always be room fpr gleaners. Dr. Johnson, too, one 
of his last and best expositors, admits that there is Toom still for critical in- 
genoib^ ; and that there are many things dubious, obscure, and ertoneous, 
on which future diligence and lucky conjecture may succeed in throwing 
light. This candid avowal, . if not an encouragement to inferior critics, at 
least softens the charge of presumption^ and renders the attempt to supply 
acknowledged wants, if not a very, hopeful, yet an inoffensive, and by no 
means illaudable labour* Were genius alone sufficient for the . purpose, 
who could have thought that Mr. Pope's edition would leave any thing 
undone, or afford room for a successor ? yet, though he unquestionably ac- 
complished much, a great deal did remain to.be done, of which no small 
part was performed by laborious diligence, and the cool reflections of com- 
mon understanding. Shakspeare's utter carelessness about the publication 
of his works, the* licentiousness of the players wha probably often altered 
and mutilated their copies, and the very rude manner in which they were 
first committed to the press, not only loaded this immortal poet with faults 
not his own, but have disfigured his text with perplexities never to be dis- 
entangled, and errors never to be rectified. Even under the pressure of 
these multiplied disadvantages, his genius breaks through the surrounding 
gloom in all the force and freshness of its power, and all the warmth and 
radiance of its unrivalled imagination ; and though he lived in an age of 
which the language is compsuutively- barbarous, and whose other literary 
ornaments have become, neaiiy obsolete, Shakspeare alone maintains his 
ground — ^the increasing wonder of each succeeding generation ! An illus- 
trator of Shakspes^ has- therefore the advantage of strong prepossession 
in favour of the subject on which he writes : this at least will be relished by 
every reader already prepared to approve and admire ; and though the critic 
may do but little towards, the elucidating and explaining the obscurities of 
the text, yet his endeavours if urged with becoming diffidence and modesty, 
have a fan: chance of being favourably received. 

But whatever may remain to succeeding commentators, in the way of 
removing difficulties affecting the text, the great moralist has left little un- 
occupiea ground in the department either of defence, as regards the irregu- 
larities of the- mighty dramatist, or of illustration as regards his transcendant 
beauties. The preface to his edition, is indeed a work of first-rate excel- 
lence, equal, if not superior to any thing else that he has written, and far 
surpassing the efforts of every other competitor in the same field. 

One of his positions has been controverted, and I think justly ; though 
possibly the meaning imputed and certainly deducible from his words, is 
not exactly that which the author meant to convey. They are these, ** In 
lihe writings of other poets, a character is too often an individual ; in those 
of Shakspeare it is commonly a species." It has been shewed clearly that 
the reverse of this is in reality the case, and that Shakspeare's charsujters, 
instead of representing a particular class or species, are distinct individuals 
of the class to which they belong. Thus Pistol and ParoUes are both brag- 
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garts and cowards, appertaining to a particular clasa^ but in place of befn^ 
general representatives of that class, they are perfectly distinct and definite in- 
dividuals of it Othello's jealousy is vtry different from that of Leoates^ and 
90 of others. It is hard to conceive that this could have escaped the saga- 
city of the great critic,, and we may reasonably suppo^ that his meamng 
has been mistaken. By individualr it seems probable that he understood 
one taken iroin a certain class, and not didtinguished sufficiently from thart 
class lo which he belonged,! — a chsHPacter odd and eccentric rather tha»one 
likely to beibuxid in human life; by species,, a particular and remarkable 
cast of character either actually extsting,^ or drawn with so much probability 
as easily to mark the species of which ]£e is a membeF. If this interpreta- 
tion be admitted, the only thing chargeable against Johnson, is a faailt of 
whick he is as rarely guilty as most writers, — ^namely,, a want of perspicuity. 
There are however, some observations ia this pre&ce^ with which I do 
not concur, and which though not noticed by . others, that I know o^ 
appear to be pushed to a reprehensible excess. His strictures or Shak- 
speareV imperfections are not only too severe as weU as too general, but 
capable of being refuted even by his own authority. He fMy admits the 
poet*8 wonderfiu power of forming, diversifying and supporting charac>- 
ters, of fascinating the reader's or the spectator's mind, ancl of keeping the 
attention for ever ardent and for ever gratified. Of such a writer can it 
be justly said, <' In tragedy his performance seems constantly to be worse, 
as his labour is more : the effusions of passion which exigence forces out^ 
are for the most part striking and energetic ; but whenever he solicits his 
invention, or strains his faculties,, the offspring of his throes is tumor, 
meanness, tediousness, and obscurity?" It appears hard to conceive how 
a tragic poet to whom this character was applicable, should ever have 
attained celebrity, and still more that he should retain it with an increasing 
reputation, from the end of the sixteenth to the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. But the Doctor, more studious, in this instance of 
strong and soundmg phrase, than of just and sober criticism, has inci- 
dentally invalidated his own judgment by subse(]^nt remarks. Of 
Othello he observes, comparing it with Addison's tragedy of Cato, ** that 
it is the vigorous and vivacious offspring of observation impregnated by 
genius," This h justly and happily expressed, and of course, this subM 
ject of commendation ought to have been excepted frpm the condemned 
tragedies, for it will hardly be said that the author of this noble drama 
neither solicited his invention, nor strained or exerted bis mental faculties. 
I apprehend he did both, and certainly without producing ^ tumor, 
meannesSy tediousness and obscurity J* It will also, I suppose, be admitted 
that there are other exceptions, for the admirers of Shakspeare will not easily 
submit to so an£aivourable a judgment on Lear, Romeo and Juli^t^ Afac- 
beth, &c, &c. In truth I am disposed to think that the critic's, censure 
would more justly Ml on those passages in which the poet did not solicit 
his invention, and, to use a phrase lately in disrepute, '^ exert the- ener- 
gies" of his poetic imagination. Where the occasion dul not call for 
those powers, where there was no striking passion to be displayed, no 
deep feeling to be developed, he is often languid and obscure, but a» 
Dryden more happily expiiesses it, ** he is always great when some great 
occasion is presented to him; no man can say he ever had a sid^ject fit 
for his wit ( genius) r and did not then raise himself as hig^ above other poets^ 
quantum lenta solent later viburaa ciq>re8si.'^ 
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Surely it is not very eonceivable that a great but careless poet, ib whose 
^M^ork so ftoany dark as well as splendid passages are to be found, should 
have ** solicited h« iBvention** and ^< strained his faculties," to produce the 
former so obviously appearing the result of haste, ^hile the latter should be 
the unlaboured result of lucky negligence!! Dryden certainly thought 
otherwise and 1 apprehend that very few will be found presumptuous enough 
to question the soundness of his judgment, or the acuteness of his discern* 
ment. 

Hiere is yet another passage in ^dnch the great critic seems to have made 
a little sacrifice of strict propriety, to the ambition of displaying pointed sen- 
tences. 1 atitide to that in which he makes Shakspeare's pursuit of quil>- 
bles the stiljject of a long senes of illustradons ; — it is concluded with the 
followmg remark ; ** A quibble is the golden apple ibr which he will turn 
aside from his career, or stoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor and 
barren as it is, gave him such delight that he was content to purchase it by 
the sacrifice of reason, propriety and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal 
Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and was t;ontent to lose it." 

This strain surely savours of hyper-critical extravagance, and is by no 
means accordant with that sound and sober judgment which in most other 
cases directed his opinion. A quibble, or play upon words, was the fault 
of Shakspeare's age, and consequently an imperfection from which it was 
next to impossible he could be altogether exempt. He wrote to please the 
people, and- — ^was satisfied when he had done so. That many of those 
fooleries which gave delight to the audience were not in unison with his own 
judgment, we may learn from the opportunity Hamlet afforded him, of 
giving instruction to the players. The last of the three sentences quoted 
above, is peculiarly unfortunate, — a complete antiphrasis o( comparison. 
It is true indeed that Antony lost the world by his attachment to Cleopatra, 
and was content to lose it : but it is the reverse of truth to say that Shak-* 
tpeare lost the object of his ambition by a quibble, or was content to do 
so. Quibbles were so far from dimini^ing either his credit or hii emolu- 
ments, that they may be considered as having, in his own time, advanced- 
bothy and as far as posterity is concerned, it is hardly necessaiy to say, 
that though they disfigure his pages, they have not occasioned the loss of 
his reputation. 

Ader having observed in a foregoing section, that if we owe much to 
Shakspeare, he also owes much to us, in the veneration with which his 
name is so universally regarded, he proceeds to give the following opinion : 
^ Shakspeare has undoubtedly scenes of perpetual excellence, but perhaps' 
not one play which if it were now exhibited as the work of a cotemporary 
author would be heard to the end." That many of them would not, is* 
most certainly true ; being calculated to please very different palates, and 
of course obliged to submit to many changes and modifications to suit 
them to the demands of the prevailing manners of the day. But is this 
true of every one ot them ? Unquestionably not The d(^;matical critic 
himself has pronounced Othello to want little of the precision required for 
the most regular drama ; and there are others in nearly a similar predica- 
ment, or at least from whxh very little pruning is required to adapt them- 
to the stage. I believe that even now, few pieces are ofiered to managers 
on which this wholesome and purifying operation is not necessary to be 
performed. The Doctor s doubt however, may lie easily resolved by a plain 
question. For what pu pose do people resort to the theatre ? Not, I con« 
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ceive, to worship the manes of a fiitourhe auUHNr, but to recekre delight 
from the excelience of theatrical exhibition. It is not the magic of Shak* 
speare's vame, but the magic of his art, that constitutes the attracttre 
power. If there be any lured by the splendoor of his name, they fixcm too 
triflinz a portion of the audience to be worth taking into calculation. The 
only &ing likely to dimini«h this hereditary respect for his name, and the 
general desire of being spectators of his dramas, must be an author equal 
to him in eenius, but superior in the felicity of having fallen upon a more 
enlightened age. Such an occurrence is not, I am afrjud, likJy to adorn 
and immortalize the memorable epoch in which we live ; although it has 
reason to be proud of the splendour and utility that belong to its discove- 
ries and its improvements in science, in literature, and in the arts, as well 
as of that bright constellation of poetical spirits who have poured upon us . 
their beauteous and tender light, and their inspiration as wann and origin 
nal as it is profuse. 

But, after all, the blemishes that I have just adverted to, as occurrine in 
Dr. Johnson's celebrated preface, are trifling indeed, and will be found to 
deduct little or nothing from its solid value. They only shew tiiat every 
author has his foibles — connected widi the taste of the times, and in most 
cases directly growing out of that taste whatever it maybe; — and that 
while one b led astray b^ his love of puns or quibbles, another will not 
scruple to look for a morbid and perishable sort of literary renown, though 
sometimes it be at the expense of strict veracity, in high-wrou^t pe- 
riods, lofty diction and pointed sentences. The Doctor s masterly defence 
of Shaksfi^are's violation of dramatic rules, together with his vindication of 
the liberty c^the stage, absurdly circumscribed by the supposed necessity 
ofthevnt^tei, has, I think put that question completely at rest. Public 
approbation had already pronounced the verdict, and Johnson's irresistible 
appeal to the tribunal of reason, has confirmed and recorded it. 

Respecting such notes or illustrations as I fnay venture to make, I have 
only to premise that I am acquainted with np edition of Shakspeare subse- 
quent to that of Dr. Johnson. I had not read it for a long time, but pe- 
culiar circumstances having lately thrown it in my way, the following re- 
marks hav^ 8erve4 to amuse some tedious hours. 

THE TEMPEST, 

This play, as Dr. Warburton has observed, is one of those in which the 
inventive power of Shakspeare's genius is eminently displayed ; and for this 
. reason pemaps has received the honour of prec^ence from the original 
editors, for this very high degree of excellence renders it unlikely to have 
been the earliest of his compositions. Since no mention is made of any 
previous tale or history on which the play might be founded, we are to give 
the poet's imagination credit for the entire, illustrating his own beautiful 
description of poetic fancy — '' glancing from heaven to earth — from earth 
to heaven — and giving to airy nothing, a local habitation and a name." 
The peculiar beauties have been often noticed and are too obvious to re- 
quire being pointed out. Though it never fails to give delight in the closet, it 
appears, I believe but seldom on the stage. For this it is not easy to assign 
a satisfactory reason, as it undoubtedly possesses innumerable attractions 
both for the eye and ear ; — a surprising variety of characters, of incident 
and of scenic msplay. This last recommendatiouy which can now be exhi* 
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bited in a manner so superior to. anything that existed in Shakspeare's days, 
and for a long time alter, makes the prevailing neglect of this exquisite 
drama the more to be wondered at. Alterations it would doubtless require, 
^t none thfX could be injurious to the text, or difficult in the perfor- 
mance. 

Dr. Johnson in his observations on Macbeth, has taken some pains to 
justify Shakspeare*s use of witches and enchantment, by ascribing it to the 
manners and mode of thinking which were prevalent in his days — ** A poet, 
he says, who should now make the whole action of his tragedy depend 
upon enchantment, and produce .the chief events by the help of supernatu- 
ral agents, would be centured as t^-ansgressing the bounds of probability, 
be banished from the theatre to the nursery, and condemned to write fairy 
^es instead of tragedies ; but a survey of the notions Uiat prevailed at the 
time this play was written, will prove that Shakspeare was in no danger of 
such censures, since he only turned the system which was then universally 
admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburthening the credulity 
pf his audience." 

To this remiMrk the reader is indebted for an entertaining essay on 
witchcraft,, and in so far^ may acknowledge an obligation to the critic : 
but the remark itself is evidently erroneous, as it is altogether destitute of 
ihe circumstance on the strength of which alone, it could be justified, 
viz ; that the plot and the action of the play represented existing opinions, 
and had reference to the times in which the poet lived. Were the critic's 
strictures just, the play in cjuestion ought, to retain its fascinating power, 
no longer than while a belief in witchcraft continued to be an article in 
the popular creed; but this is pretty well known not to be the case, and 
the Doctor himself had an opportunity of knowing it as well those who 
happen to live half a century later than his day, an4 of discovering in it, 
the best proof of the futility of bis own position. But Shakspeare judi- 
ciously threw back the use of his supernatural agents to a rude and early 
period, when magical arts obtained implicit faith and acceptance among 
ail ranks of society, and he inferred them to a country peculiarly disposed 
to a belief in such extraordinary operations. It is on this pnnciple his 
justification rests, not upon the general belief of his own time, when such 
things were falling fast into disrepute, and credited only by some of the 
more ignorant and vulgar. A poet who lays the action of his piece in 
distant regions or in ancient times, is bound to represent the manners 
and opinions of those times and countries and b an unfaithful painter if, 
instead of doing this, he assimilates them to his own. The question both 
with respect to the magic in the Tempest, and the witches of Macbeth, 
m not whether such things were practised and believed in the age of 
Shakspeare, but — in il«e times to which they are referred. If they were, 
ibe poet may fairiy avail himself of the machinery to diversify his scenes, 
to exercise his imagination and to amuse his audience: not because it is 
believed that such agencies are any longer in operation, but because the 
spectators are willing to submit to an agreeable delusion, and to fancy 
Ihemselves, pro tempore, transported to other regions and to remote times. 
in a fancy hke this every frequenter of theatres very willingly acquiesces; 
particularly in tragic exhibitions, most of which have relation to times very 
different from his own ; nor do I see any reason why a modem dramatist 
may not still employ like agents when his subject is taken from times in 
w^ich they were supposed to exert frequent and supernatural power. A 
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better reason for Sbdupeare's introduction of witches may be drawn from 
the mor^d use be has made of them as visionary deceptions ; and finally 
conducive to misery and ruin. Prospero indeed employs his art for bene- 
ficent purposes, but he takes care to mark the pernicious nature of such 
pursuits by his final abandonment of them. 

This rough magic 

I here abjure — i*il break my staff 
Sury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sou&d 
m drown my book. 

"Scene 1st Dr Johnson observes that this is peihaps the first example 
of sailors* language exhibited on the stage, and that a skillful navigator 
has told him, that it contains some inaccuracies and contradictory orders.- 
It is most probably the first example of a stage representing a ship; being^ 
such a one as only the daring imagination of Shakspeare would venturer 
to exhibit, and the less likely to be presented as tl4 poet himself must 
have been enUrely unacquainted with a sailors* life. All he could have 
known of ships was derived from occasional views of vessels on the Thames. 
He seems however to have guarded against the cavils of *'a skillful 
navigator*' by giving few orders and those more of a general than a par- 
ticular nature, his chief obje'Ct being to display the different feelings of 
the persons on board, in a situation so dreadful, the active intrepidity of 
the hardened mariners, and the dismay and confusion of the alarmed and' 
inexperienced passengers. '*'Play the men*' in Alonzo's address to the 
Ixmtswain, should be " ply Uie men" — ^keep them at work — it is probably 
a typographical error. 

Scene ^nd. Introduces the lovely and innocent Miranda, a character no 
less finely conceived, than happily and consistently supported. Miranda 
having been hitherto kept in ignorance of her birth and connections, 
Prospero, whose enemies fortune had now put within his power, embraces 
the opportunity of affording her full information on those interesting sub- 
jects, and at the same time of opening to the spectator whatever was ne- 
cessary to throw light on the plot and conduct of the play. Prospero's 
recenuy acquired power prepares us of course for magic scenes and ma- 
gic characters ; nor are we disappointed. Nothing can be more charm- 
ingly imagined than that of the light and lively Ariel, virho seems to be 
one of that airy tribe whose exhibitions were more playful than injurious, 
and whose delicate nature shrunk from acts of vice and cruelty. Hence 
he became obnoxious to Sycorax, and fit only for the service of one who 
like Prospero exercised supernatural power in the aid of oppressed inno- 
cence. For Ariel some prototype may have been found, though none 
more probably that comes up to the masterly delineation of Shakspeare's 
pen; but Caliban is a non-descript, alike unknown and unexpected, yet 
such as from the account of his birth, we find no difficulty in receiving 
as a probable production. Dr. Johnson, in reprehending those who had 
said Uiat Shakspeare had not only made a new being but given him a new 
language, appears to have been combating imaginary antagOFiists; for his 
own quotation states, not a new language, but — a new manner of lan- 
guage, by which it may be presumed they meant no more than that Cali- 
ban's phraseology was peculiariy adapted to his monstrous birth, his mis* 
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cMevous propen»itie& and brutal disposition Thi» apipean to be the fiwr 
constructioii of the ofTensive phrase, and if so> it is sufficiently defensible. 

Profp. ' I have 

So safely ordered that there is no soul. 
No, not so much perdition as a hanr 
Betid to any creature in the vessel, 

Tlii^ is the old reading certainly in want of amendmentp^ — The early 
edi€or» added to. ** sour the word *' lost** which 1 consider right.^ — '< There 
m not a soiri — noy not so much as a hair lost. In thia.caae the line would 
run better. 

** So safely ordered that there is no soul lost^ &c. 
Theobald proposes to read " Foil;" and Dr. Johnson much better, ** sofl :" 
there is not even a soil on their garmepts. But the perdition or loss men- 
tioned in the succeeding line requires of us,, to apply something similar 
to the other : — not only is there no soul (life) lost, but they have not even 
soflfered the loss of a hair; the escape of their garments would have come 
more properly afterwards, had Prospero thought it necessary but Miranda 
he well knew, was interested only for themselves. It were well if nothing 
boEt single words were needed to be added or expunged; corrections of this 
kind beffig so easily made by the help of the sense or the metre* The great 
difficulty lies in the reformation of perplexed and unintell%ible sentence^. 

Where passages occur, and they are but too frequent, of obvious and 
undeniable corruption offensive not only to the ear, but incapable of being 
reconciled to the understanding, it seems better to put them into an intelli- 
giUe form, though the editor may not be certain of his amendment, Una 
to let nonsense hold its place in the text» Shakspeare, unquestionably^ 
did not write nonsense; and, even if we could bring ourselves to think, 
that he didy indifferent sense is better than absolute no-meaning.. Cave^ 
however should be taken to exhibit the unintelligible part at the bottouk 
of the page» to give opportunity for more lucky explanation to. future 
interpreters. This indeed has often been done; but it has often, too, been 
left undone, and Dr. Johnson himself frequently retained a false readings 
even where a very slight change by himself or others, had restored the 
true one. An instance, though not the most glaring, occurs in the fol-t 
lowing passage. Prospero relating how he had been supplanted by his 
brother who taking advantage of his studkms disposition, had as his de-> 
puty, engrossed &e whole authority, and thus come at length to think 
niotfelf a rightful Duke, proceeds thus — 

'< — ^: He being thus lorded 

Not only with what my revenue yielded. 

But what my power might else exact; like one^ 

Who having into truth by telling of it. 

Made such a sinner of his memory. 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was indeed the Duke ^" 

This nonsense is suffered to stand, though Johnson had two amendments, 
before him, one by Warburton, the other by Hanmer; both of which make 
sense, though the idea is better than the phraseology, which at best is 
(^reless and unperspicuous,— ;« common fault with Shakspeare in unhn- 
passioned dialogue. Warburton has the credit of. correcting the error by. 
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changing " of it" into " oft ;" an error likely enough to hare' been commit •» 
ted by giddy or stupid transcribers. He reads — > 

Who having unto truth by telling oft, &c. &c. 

Hanmer*s change is more violent — 

Who loving an untruth and telling't oft, &c. &c. 

the sense is — ^who tdking and boasting incessantly of his power, from the 
very ha^)jt comes at len^ to fancy it to be his just right, and makes hid 
memory such a mner to truth, as to annex credit to his owa lie.* I would 
propose the addition of a word 

-^(like one 
Who havmg unto truth, by telling oft, 
Maile such a sinner of his memory as ' 

To credit his own lie ;) he did believe, &c. &c. 

The reader of Shakspeare cannot but observe that the omission of a paren- 
thesis often serves to rend^ obscure a meamngt otherwise sufficiently plaia 
and obvious. 

Ariel's claim . of his nxaster's promise, and impatience to be free, gives 
Prospero occasion to relate the history of Sycorax, her imprisonment of 
Ariel, and his subsequent release by the charms and spells of his more 
potent master. 

Miranda. — The strangeness of your story . 

Put heaviness on me. 

Why, says Dr. Johnson, should a wonderful story produce dleep? I be-^ 
lieve it will be found thM any violent agitation of the mind easily subsides in* 
slumber : especially when, as in Prospero's relation the last images are plea-^ 
ting ! It was hardly necessary to account for Miranda's slum^r, brought 
on, as we are told, not by a wonderful tale, but by a ms^ic charm. Mi-' 
randa herself, not knowing this, endeavours to- account for it by the only 
cause she could assign — ^the strangeness of the story. Long stories, fre- 
quently indeed of a soporific nature, had probably often lull^ her to sleep- 
before, and she naturally enough resorts to her father's extraordinary nar-, 
ration, as the cause of her present drowsiness ; otherwise it was of a nature' 
much more likely to awaken than to compose the mind of a lowly maiden ,r 
tfaiis suddenly informed of her high birth and lineage. 

Scene 5th — ^Ariel, with songs conducting Ferdinand to Prospero. 

On these songs Warburton has a long note justifying them against the cen- 
sures of prec^ng commentators, principally on the ground that it was 
necessary to convince Ferdinand of his father's death, in order to facilitate 
Prospero's scheme of marrying him to Miranda. — Dr. Johnson doubts the 
validity of the justification, saying that Ariel's lavs however efficacious, 
possess no preternatural dignity or elegance, and reveal nothing above 
mortal discovery. I am of opinion that those discontented critics would have 
abated somewhat of their displeasure, had they considered with sufficient 
attention, the nature and qualities of the litle airy sprite, and the purpose 
of his magical operations on Ferdinand. The former they might have col- 
lected from the general deportment of Ariel, who urges no pretension to 
compositions of supernatural dignity and el^ance, or to predictions of more 
than mortal forestgnt; The latter tkey might have learned from Ferdi^md* 
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KimseK^ dn whom the mYsterious oper<^tian of the whole scene — mxisic a» 
well as words — produced the efiect intended by the airy enchanter*; 

Sitting on a bank 

"Weeping against the king my father's wreck,. 
The musick crept by me upon the waters, . 
Allaying both their fury and my passion. 
With its sweet air: — ^thence 1 have followed it. 
Or it hath drawn me rather. But 'tis gone.-rr 
No — it begins again. , 

ft was- not then merely to let him know his father was dead — for of that ht 
was convinced before, — but to impart and infuse consdation from above, to 
soothe him with soft melting airs, and, when his mind was in this favour- 
able slate for the reception of another soft and tender ieeUng, to lead hun 
to the place where he was, as if by heavenly appointment to be guided into 
the presence of Miranda. He seems hiniself to acknowledge this in the 
following words, uttared after the second song ; 

This ditty does remember my drowned father; 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the Earth owns— I hear it npw above me. 

.^ Gildon or -Johnson perhapr might have contrived it better. To mfe 
H appears a happy mode of introducing the lovers to each other, and per^ 
fecUy consistent with the general chsbracter of the play. As to the composi- 
tion of Ariel's songs, I am of opinion that Shakspeare looked merely to that 
light and airy styte which he thought suitable to such a fairy. It is accord- 
ingly the music, not the words, to which Ferdinand refers his wonder^ 
•stcmishment, and sudden conversion of mind. 

Act 2nd. Scene 1st 
^nt. — ^Although this lord of weak remembrance, this, . 
Who shall be of as little memory 
When he is earthed, hath here almost persuaded, , 
For he's a spirit of persuasion, only, 
Professes to persuaoe the king, his son's alive. — 

The obscanty of this passage, whidi I believe Johnson has rightly ex- 
plained, changing ** he's*' into ** he," is rendered still more confu^ by the 
<Hnission of a parenthesis;--*! will propose, with a very ^ght change to 
nad it thus, — 

Ant. — ^Although this lord of weak remembrance, this. 
Who shall be of as little memory 
When he is earthed, hath here almost persuaded, 
(For he's a spirit whose persuasion only ' 
Professes to persuade) the king, his son's aUve, 

The meaning, in this way, becomes obvious enough,-^i. e. this old lord who 
has lost his memory, and of whom no memory will soon remain, hath almost 
persuaded the king (for a spirit of persuasion tike his only professes the 
art of persuading, and doth not possess it,) that his son's alive. — Dr. John- 
son thmks probably enough, that the word ** professes" impUes disbelief on 
the part (uf the persuader. 

In the succeeding page. Dr. Jdinson corrects a very obvious error, by 
changing ^^keep" to **Meep;" yet he has not admitted it into the text. 
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•in like manner he retains ^'antient mortel/* the old reading, thoi^ E^ 
admits ihat Warburton with no less judgment than elegance, substkuteA 
** antient moral ;" where there is so little difference in the words, that one 
may be very easily copied out instead of another, by the haste, or the inat- 
tention of a tVanscriber, the duty of an editor is to adopt a judicious and 
elegant amendment, especfally when so bad a reason is given for retaining 
the old reading — ^viz*^ ** I know not whether tEe aothor mieht not write 
" morsel," as we say a piece of a man;**- — the sense and ^ference of the 
words will abundantly justify the correction ; moral or morality was a 
character in the old plays : — Antonio Speaking contemptuously of the old 
king, says, ''this Antient Moral, this Sir Prudence f both epithets^ het^i 
are in accord ; but what possible relation can we suppose to subsist between^ 
" morsel" and " prudence V 

This scene in which the usarper of Milan^ stirs up Sebastian to the mttr-i> 
der of his brother, reminds one of King John and Hubert. Antonio how^ 
«ver^ (bund more ready acquiescence in the person to be worked upon^ 
than the unfeeling monarch, of England, who was to receive all the benefit 
of the crime himself. Bhakspeare's knowledge of human nature, shews 
with how much more readiness the great gainer yielded to temptation, thaa 
the little one. 

Scene 2nd'. Shakspeare seems to have forgotten that ' Ariel had told 
Prospero all the manners had been safely stowed under hatches, and left 
asleep in the ship; — Stephano and Trinculo however might not be mariaersy 
I^Mrt is, able seamen; but they certainly appear to have belonged to her,>a8 
part of the crew, by their song and behaviour.- Stephano indeed, is-after^ 
wards called by Alonzo, his drunken butler — at all events, they weue veiy 
necessary personages on shore. Trinculo's wish to have Caliban m fingtancr, 
shews that London, even then, was the great resort of idle curiosity, which h% 
thus humourously ridicules: — " Were I in England now, as I once was, not a 
holiday fool but would give a piece of silver — there, would this strange mon- 
ster maie a man, — any strange beast there makes a man-^when they will 
hot give a doit to relieve a lame beggar,, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
Indian !" Dr. Johnson kindly informs u$ that to make a many means to 
get him money — to make his fortune : this phrase is still in common use ; 
the " dead Indian," probably alludes to some particular exhibition in the 
Poet's days, but now forgot. How far the satirical lash dealt by the Peetfs 
pen on the uncharitableness of the English people might have been just at 
that period, I do not pretend to kooM[ ; but it, unquestionably, is not so at 
the present time, as this country among many others, has full reason grate»> 
Ailly to acknowledge. 

Caliban. I'll bring thee 

T6 clustering tilbeiSs, and sometimes V\\ get thee 
Young Scamels from the rock. — 

** The word " scamels," (observes Dr. Johnson) has puzzled the commen-- 
tatore ; Warburton reads " chamois :" Theobald, any thing rather than 
scamels : Mr. Holt observes that limpits are in some places called scams, 
therefore I have suffered scameh to stand." So far Johnson. A change 
of no great violence may perhaps restore the true reading. Limpits or 
" scann," if they are ever so denominated, might be had at any time. The 
< hamois inhabits only the coldest regions, and most inaccessible rocks,- 
and therefore waa not likely to be on the same island with Ariel, or a suiCa- 



tk gatme for such ^fainter aft CalifoaiL I am therefore indiiied to substitute 
^seamews/' a word not uulikeiy to be mistaken for '^scameis" by an igno- 
rmt traaseriber. Youag seamews orgulls, are, ki summer, taken from rocks 
on the sea coast; and Skerefbce Caliban says. *^sometimei I'll get them Cor 
4hee/' 

] Act A.- — Prosp. 



Have given you here a third of mine own life^ 
Or that for which I live. 

Theobald, certainly with very little violence to the text, reads ^< thread" for 
:^Uhird," in allusion to the fates who smin the thread of human life; and 
4vidi much apparent probability, as our Poet often alludes to them. John<« 
son's reason for retaining the old reading is not very clear : his words are, 
^' Prospero in his reason subjoined why he called her a third of his own Hfe^ 
seems to allude to some logical distinction of causes, making ker the final 
cause." A seeming allusion to that which is neither explained by the 
author, nor by the commentator, cannot with any d^ee oi propriety be 
termed '' a season subjoined." If ** third" be the true reading, which \ 
can by no means believe, I can see no meaning but this — I have given you 
here a third of my own Ufe, or rather of that for which I live — I live for mf 
people, my daughter, and m3rself ; and of those three things which consti- 
tu^ the sum of that for whioh I live, in giving her to you,. I have given 
you one of the dearest: this after all is so far-fetched^ that I must prefes 
Theobald's correction. 

' Act 5. Dr. Johnson has perhaps a little overstepped the limits of just 
criticism in the following observations extracted from his preface. *^ Shak^ 
** speare with his excellencies, has likewise faults, and faults sufficient to 
** obscure and overwhelm any other reputation, — ^his first defect is that to 
^* which -may be imputed most of the ^vilsin books or men. He sacrifices 
<' virtue to convenience^ and is so much more careful to please than to in* 
** struct, that he seems to write without any moral purpose. From his 
** writings, a system of social duty may be selected, for he that thinks rea-* 
*^ sonably, must think morally; but his precepts and axioms drop casually 
*^ from him ; he makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor is always 
*^ careful to shew in the virtubus, a disapprobation of the wicked. He 
<' carries his persons indifierently through nght and wrong, and, at the closet 
^ dismisses them without furth^ care^ and leaves then* examples to operate 
** by chance. This fault, the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate,, for it 
*' is always a writer's duty to make the world better than he found it." 

It looks rather hard to try a ¥nriter by the authority of a tribunal to which 
he never prdessed obedience, and with whose mandates he had never been 
made acquainted. Such a test as is here sought to be applied, would, I 
apprehend, go far towards extinguishing many great, reputations, and de- 
throning not a few of those who now maintain the highest place-in the tem-r 
pie of fame ; particularly if it were urged with any iking Hke ^ rigour of 
Dr. Johnson's position. Do Homer and Virgil abstain from sacrificing 
virtue to coavemence, in the sense here intended? I apprehend not : — yet- 
the age of the latter at least, was very far from barbarous. From them^ 
too, many precepts (it would be wrong perhaps to say systems) of human 
duty could be drawn, yet, indirectly, as from Sbakspeare, because their pur- 
poses also were, like his, not merely ftioral, but historical, national, and 
entertaining. Shakspeare^ like other writers of similar character; left th^ 

s2 
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province of moral and religiovis instniction to the proper directors, and 
vrrote for tlxe gimend amusenicnt, rather than the moral discioline of the 
f>eop1e. For his subjects, he is seldom answerable, as he took them (Vom 
the histories and tales of the^day, and it is bat doing him justice to say 
that the alterations made in that which he foond were generally made for 
the better. Nor let it be forgottm, that he repressed, instead of augment- 
ed the licentiousness of his times, being far less offensive to chaste and 
^ous ears, than the dramatists of a much later and more refined period. 
Eten now, with a slender praning of the indelicate and the obnoxious, he 
may be read without irtfusing a Unsh into the cheek of modeskr, while 
Coogreve, WycheHy, Vanburgh and others, who were the general deligltt 
ef tl^r age, are below the standand even of common decency. For a long 
period, it seemed as if there were but two hinges upon which dramatic wit 
Hnd interest could turn;— profaneness and obscenity. Sir Bichard Steele 
claims the merit of being one of the fiist refom^rs of this disgraceful and 
degrading state of the public mind. 

If such was the taste of Shakspeare's age, whtdi is not unlikely, as most 
of the old comedies abounded with unprincipled gallants, wanton wives 
and duped husbands, our poet should rather be regarded as a reformer, 
and in this view may not unjusUy be said to have made the world better 
than he found it. The common jest on kcm$ and the married state, 
does indeed frequently occur, but much less ofiensively than in his sue* 
cttKors. His genius saw that ^ve were in the varied life of man abun- 
ciance of sul^ects on which his power might be exercised, besides the gross 
and stale joke of the cuckoM and die gallant. He has accordingly not ^ 
only availed himself of the stores presented to his mind by acute and 
vigilant observation, but increased tbem by the ait of felicitoas combina- 
tion and the creative vigour of an unrivalled invention. Hence he never tires ; 
his characters are not the local and perishable upstarts of modes cumI fash- 
ions, the ephemeral productions of superficial wit, from which if you take 
their peculiar dresses, their modish phrases, and their fashionable airs, 
yon have but a shadow behind. He gives you, with few exceptions, hu- 
man nature to fit every dress, time, and place, such as it was, is, and 
always will be. 

Of auch a writer it is not fair to judge by the strict rules of rectitude 
which a severe moralist of the eighteenth century has thought proper to 
lay down. An ace, as well as a man^ should be tried by its peers, and 
upon this principle it will not be easy to procure a veidict of condemna- 
tion f^nst the bard of Avon. 

In truth, the strictures on which I have ▼entnred to animadvert, appear 
to me to neutralize if not to contradict diemsd^es. Surely if from wri- 
tings vfhose professed purpose is not to edify, but to please, can bedrawn a 
system of social duty^ the writer is entitled to commendation rather than to 
censure. He gives more than he promises; and if the part not promised 

J>roves to be the most valuable portion of the gift, I think we may go a 
ittle further and say, though in (^position to the great critic, (for hasiie 
not virtually said the same thing himself?) diat Shakspeare deserves credit 
for having not only contributed to the entertainment bufaceelerated tl^ 
improvement of his countrymen, or, to use the critical dictator*s own lan- 
guage, for having made the world Ixjtter than he found it. 
' The foregoing observations have been suggested by the play before us, 
^hich in my mind; is exempt from those chcu^es of CArelessnes^ in making 
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distinction betT^r^^^eti good and evil, and of culpabk iadtflbrence to the 
cause of virtue and the ends of justice. Here we see ingratitude, fraud, 
violence and iniquity of every kind exposed and punish^ in the persons 
of the enemies of Prospero; innocence, chastity and virtue beautifully ex- 
emplified and h^ippily rewarded in Ferdinand and Miranda. Prospero 
represents au^ise. and good man employing irresistable power for the no« 
blest and best purposes, and in a striking degree displaying the divine 
excellence of the great christian precept — forgiveness of injuries. Even 
the light and Ihrdy Ariel beoomes a moralizer, and concludes his just re- 
proof of the detected culprits with jm exhortation to repentance and 
amendment of life,; as the sole means of restoring them to Heavenly 
favour : — 

The Powers, delaying — not forgetting, have 
Incensed the sea and shores, yea all the creatures 

Against your peace. :• 

: ^whose wrath to guard you from— 

Is nothing but — kectrfs sorrow , 
And a clear life ensuing. 

bf tlie Tempest, at least, it cannot be said that the author became impa- 
tient towards the close, and precipitated the conclusion : it proceeds regu- 
larly to its end, qualis ab incepto^ and some of the most beauti|Vil pas- 
sages wiU be foiuid in Pro6pero*s spee^^ies in the fifth act. Of these I can- 
not refuse myself the pleasure of quoting somie parts, and trust that it will 
xnake some amends to the reader for having tir^ him with so much of my 
c>wn. To Ariel, lelating the compunction and distress of -the Kiag*& party, 
and his own feelings on the occasion, he says- 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feding 
Of tiieir afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply. 
Passioned* as they, be kindlier moved tiian Aoii art? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to th' quick^ 
Yet with my nobler reason, *gainst my fury 
Do I take part — the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance; — ^they being penitent ^ 
TTiesole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown farther — 

)Scene 2ncL — Prosp. Ye dves of hills, Uooks, standing lakes, and groves. 
And ye, that on the sands with printless ft)ot 
Do chase the ebbing N^tune ; and do ^y him. 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green four ru^ts make, 
Whereof the ewe nott>ites; and you, whose pastiine 
Is to make midni^t mudirooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn cinrfew ; by whose aid 
(Weak masters tho' ye be) I have bedimmTd 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
And 'tiidxt the green sea, and the aniied vault 
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Seft roaring war; to the dread rattKng thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove*8 stout oak 
With his own bolt : the strong bas'd-promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar : graves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped and let them forth. 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure ; and when I have required 
Some Heavenly musick, (whidi even now I do) 
To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for ; TU break my staff; 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth : 
And, fleeper than did plummet sounds 
^'11 drown my book*" 

This indeed is Poetry ! ! 

fihould tb^ remarks prove acceptable, they may be continued by 

' ViKDEX. 



P. S. Additional note to " the Tempest'' in the conclusion of Vol Ut 
^/Doctor Johnson's octavo edition, not perceived by me until theforc" 
going remarks were written. 

^*l remember to have been told by my friend Mr William Ck>llins, tiiat a 
fpreat part of this play was founded on an Italian Chemical Romance, id 
which there was a spirit lik^ Ariel." — ^T. Waeton. 

Mr. Warton*s opinion is certainly entitled to much deference and res- 
pect, but had he told me as editor of Shakspeare nothing more to the pur- 
pose, I should have deemed it more creditable to the relater, to suppress 
the information. In one respect, the ancient chemistry was ^' romantic" 
enough, because it pursued a phantom in the Grand Elixir or in the philo- 
sopher's stone; but what a chemical romance can be, I am a good deal puz- 
zled in attemtping to conceive. Admitting the fact of the said Italian Ro- 
mance's existence, Mr. Warton well knew it could have been of no use to 
Shakspeare, without first appearing in an English dress, and that this was 
not the case, his own acquaintance with the legendary lore of his country 
must have led him to conclude. On what ground then does this mightj 
^arge of plagiarism stand ? truly' on nothing less than this broad boUdm 
that one gentleman who knew little, told ano&er gentleman who knew less, 
that there was a certain chemical Romance in Italy, in which there was a 
spirit like Ariel !!! 

Mr. Warton like Dr. Johnson retains ^' scamels." I have already stated 
the Doctdr's reason, viz. that '* limpets," as he had heard, were sometimes 
called Scams. Limpets, however a very small shellfish, and only used by 
the common people along the sea-coast, could not well be classed among 
the nice and rare things whidi Caliban undertook to provide ; besides, the 
word ** young*' intimates that they were to be taken from the nest or the 
parent. I have some recollection of having heard fish of this kind called 
** slams," which possibly might have been the word alluded to by Dr» 
Johnson's informant. 'The fmlowing is Mr. Warton's note : I am incline} 
to retain ''scameb/' for in an old will; dated 1593, I find the bequest 



•f a bed of ^ scammel cokmi','* t. e. df the colour of ai> aniftial so callecH 
irbose skin was then in use for dress or furniture. This^ at least, shews 
tiie existence of the word, at that time, and in Shakspeare's sense." 

A single word in an c4d will seems hardly sufficient to support such a 
concliisioii. It is not easy to- conceive that there should hare been, in the 
time of Elizabeth and James,, an animal caHed a scamel, whose skin was 
in use for dress or furniture, and of this animal that no trace or record 
should now remain,, save in one old will, and in a play of Shakspeare's^ 
abounding, as the whole of his productions have been found usually to do, 
with typographical errors. The word ^ scammel-coloured*' does not ne- 
cessarily imply animal origin. Colours are denominated as often from merely 
inanimate tnings as — rose,, stone, violet,, ash, &c. I am therefore strongly 
inclined to think that either the reader or the drawer of the will, committed 
a blunder, and that what passed with them for " scamibel colour << was 
more probably intended for camel-colour or rather camlet-colour; or possi- 
bly the phrase in question might have had reference to a camlet- covered 
b^, camlet was a stuff as well known at that early period as it is at pre« 
sent, and, I believe,, in more general use. 

In the revisal it is proposed to substitute " utter" for " spatter,** where 
JStephaoo says of the supposed double monster; — ** his backward voice is 
to spatter foul speeches. — ^The old reading seems to me more appropriate 
to tne occasion ; or if any change be advi^le that it should be to '' sput- 
ter," a word well adapted to the consternation of Caliban* 

VXNDEX, . 



%• The Editor acknowledges himself indebted to"ViNDEx," for the 
foregoing specimen of an able and enlightened commentary on the greatest 
of Poets. Its sterltTig good sense, is that by which it is chiefly recom- 
mended and distinguished ; while it shews the writer to be also possessed of 
considerable learning and taste. He is requested to continue his con- 
tributions, to which, the ps^es of this journal sha^l be always open. 
The unpretending and humble tone in vH^ch his purpose is announced^ 
and his lucubrations are commenced,, while it is honourably contrasted 
with the vigorous spirit that marks the progress of his work,, must disarm 
the candid portion of the public, of that suspicion and even hostility, which 
they are not slow either in feeling or in displaying against the assumptions 
of impudent empiricism, or the loquacious and more emphatic impertinen- 
cies c^ learned idiotcy, and elaborate dulness. Qur critic puts forward no 
boastful claims to a more sagacious discernment of beauties^ and a more 
quick-sighted detection of fsodts, than his cotemporaries and predecessors 
have been favoured with; and yet, his discrimination, he has alrea«ly proved 
to be both keen and impartial. He makes no magnificent promises of heap- 
ing refutation and confusion on preceding and rival commentators, or of 
throwing new light on the bewildering obscurities of the text ; and yet, so 
far as he has proceeded, his competency to do both the one and the other, 
16 placed beyond doubt.; He professedly aims at no higher functions than 
the unassuming and trivial labours of a gleaner, while the heart and hand 
with which he plies his task, evince a capacity — as yet unworn, perhaps 
untried — ^for thrusting effectually his sickle into this, or any other field of 
mental exertion^ He has already outgone .the. limits which be prescribedio 
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lumsetf/ and o mor^ Chan fuliUUiig his promise. In some of the reihail;^ 
that he makes, and the suggestions Uiat he throws out, he may or may no* 
comcide with other writers, he may or may not have been anticipated by 
those who hare walked in ^e same path : but one thine is certain, that 
what he has, is unborrowed, lliere is a good deal of quaintness and 
ndiveti in his admission — amj^ssum we should call it— of having looked 
into no edition of Shakspeare, subsequ^t to Johnson's. He pleads guilty, 
in the eves of half the scribbling and reading generation, of knowing no^ 
thing whatever about the things that are most precious lo their sickly mind, 
and pervwted taste ; namely, the interminable heap of modem comments, 
eonjectmes, purgations, exeerpts, illustrations ( obscurations f) that have 
been laid heavily on the remains of the immortal Bard — whose very immor* 
taltty perhaps can in no way be so assuredly demonstrated, as in its being 
able to subsist, in spite of so enormous and deadly a pressure. This igncH 
ranee so unblushinj^y avowed, and yet so richly atoned for, by our corres* 
pondent, — the result either of his utter contempt, for the matters thus* 
iffmoredf or of a better employment of his time, is precisely the tnex*" 
piable sin which the whole tribe ci inferior liHerateurs can never ()ar-t 
don. Accordingly, we should not be surprised if those busy and irrita- 
ble wasps were found torturing into so many plagiarisms, the occasional 
coincideoce of his thoughts and language, with diose of other writers whom 
acciident may have driven, or their wisdom may have guided, into a simi^ 
lar train of reflection. His unsophisticated good sense would be voted 
into dtihiess ; his cautious and sober criticism,* laudably exempt from 
any mixture of affectation or bitterness^ would be pronounced flat and 
unpalatable by all those who have become recently the disciples of 
Mr. Hazlitt's wild and paradoxical spirit. Thousands of witlings, small 
critics, and versifiers, have been led astray, and ruined by this author; 
without sharing a paiticle of his talents, they have been able to copy 
his vicious eccentricities of style, to over-act and caricature his way- 
wardness of fancy, to give hideous and multiplied editions in miniature^ of 
his monstrous and grotesque conceptions,— but uninformed, unblessed by 
the slightest infusion of the little redeeming genius, which, in his own works^ 
may reconcile the mind to his absurdities. His imagination has always the 
mastery of his understanding ; the latter, to be sure, is sometimes allowed to 
give an opinion, to utter a few hurried words of unavailing dissent, or of 
unheeded approval, while it is bestridden and whirled along, in the rapid 
and uueaiihiy career that its rider pursues : untU at last, both of them get 
daszled at the brightness, and dizzy from the height, and come tumbling 
sheer down to earm; — ^where the one strives to grope its way, and count it^ 
bruises, and grow sober, and the other ftdls to qmling floi^ers, and extracting 
their essence, and gazing alt^nately at fine landscapes, and fine pictures, with 
a glance now and then at the stars and the heavens, boldly and vigorously 
grasping — with an audacity that is soTnetimes felicitous — at the ideal 
which is in them all, and which they unfold to a genuine and inspired 
worshipper, but more frequently falling upon the ukreal which is not 
in them; aad amidst these various doings, still meditating a new flight 
before it is well cured of its recent intoxication. Mr. Hazlitt's mind 
is drenched and drunken with the depth of its own inspiration — it rejects 
all manner of rules, and disowns all the i^straints of authority; but it is 
a lordly toner and is- often gay and sportive and even graceful in its ex^ 
cesses: while the herd of his mimics or bis partisans) has the undoubted 
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hnsui, of ^^the $erviUr* imprifited oa tlieur forebead, and embodied id 
tlieir actions. Their dnveiling and sottish minds also have a drunken- 
Bens and wantonness of their own — They have *^ high life below stairs'* — » 
They invest themseiveft with the cast off thoughts of other men, their mas- 
ters; and indul^ their propensity to a debimchy by gazzitng the lees of 
their betters, diluted by the helpi of their own small beer; and on thd 
•Irength of this double beverage, they contrive to have an uproar in their 
own sphere, and to enjoy the satamalian frenzy of talking loud lies and 
fenting braggart threats against their lords. Their day {night) is soon 
over, and after a Httle foam and somewhat more ribaldry, they speedily 
lelapse into silent and croudung submission. — ^Thift is the hi^orv of ail 
daves^-but more especially of the literary species. Their time is the pre- 
aent. "With the future they have no conc^n, and their trivial ambition is 
cheaply gratified, by partakmg in the small talk of clubs and ^^^philosopki" 
eal societies,'* (by courtesy so called, and by our forbearance tolerated,) and 
joming in the chorus, when they cannot vary the tone, of the prevailing 
cant of the speech-makers and authprlings of the day. Untricked good 
sense is, of course, an abomination unto them ; and unpedantic well-dkected 
learning becomes their natural prey. What they cannot hope to devour and 
destroy, they will strive tomangle and lacerate ; and they will be sure to snarl, 
and, in their own shrill fashion, to bark at what they presume not to approach* 
These are the sort of personages that would be most dbposed to grow 
somewhat snappish at the quiet labours and unassuming knowledge of such 
a man as ^^ Vii^dex,'' and to quarrel with htm on the score of his disclaim- 
ing any acquaintance with the accumulated nonsense, frivolity and lumber 
that have been inflicted on Shakspeare^ by indiscreet enthusiasts, by hea- 
vy commentators and by dark expounders. Many a weary and luckless 
hour that can no longer be redeemed, have we consumed in fruitless efforts 
todisengs^ our mind from, the pekple^^ing^lab^frinth of their contradicto- 
ry quotations and their reciprocally confuting authorities, and from the 
dense and impervkms fog of their conjectural dreams about the meaning, and 
their clumsy hallucinations about the text of the Foet.. All this while the se- 
rene and' beauteous heaven of nis imagination was wrapt up and blotted 
out from tlie view. The harmony that his spirit breathed into our's, was 
rudely and harshly broken by the vulgar and croaking dissonance of some 
erudite dolt who quarrelled with his fellows, and drowned the sweet music 
in a stupid and unavailing scuffle, concerning; the positipn of a key or 
the inartificial wildness of a single tone. This endless commenting and 
re-commenting. This series of JL^rawIs generating brawls, of one old folly 
replaced by an hundred young ones, of an antiquated and buried imper* 
tinence leaving behind it — for fear it should be forgotten when it was 
dead — a brood of infant absurdities, each as shameless and as prolific as 
the parent, a new and increasing progeny to continue the name and 
revive the pretensions of the parent-stock. This truly is one of the most 
unendurable evils under the sun, and is the plague which is always, alas! 
entailed on the literary world, whenever its wonder is awakened, its eyes 
are dazzled, and its ordinary powers of calculation — its predictions and 
its experience together, — are set at defiance and astounded by the efiul- 
gence and irregularity of a comet. Such is the calamity occasioned, 
not intended — by the appearance of men like Homer, Shak^peaie, Dante, 
Milton, and Byron. It is the severe penalty we pay, and are content to 
pay, for our pleasure. It is the visitation to which we stoop and the hard 
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ponditipn in which we must fain' acquiesce, for the sake of basking m 
iheir glory, and being gladdened by their light We cannot, however, 
help uttering a prayer that the whole fi-atemity of reptiles that have been 
"warmed into life by the heat of the luminary would employ their power, 
such as it is, in extinguishing one another : and we are not quite certain 
but th^t Shakspeare and his disciples and the reading world at large, would 
be all the better for getting rid of the motly crew — through all their ranks 
and varielies-^from the smothering incubus of Malone*s black-letter eru- 
dition, which has overlaid the writhing genius of the bard, down to the 
delicate and fastidious knife of Bowdler which has cast . away his 
offensive pruriencies. When will Mr. Lr^hart supply all our reasona- 
ble wants, and gratify our taste, and fulfill the high expectations th^t 
have been excited by the announcement, some time ago, of his projected 
edition of Shakspeare? From the power, beauty, originality and taste 
combined, that have characterised his published productions, we are tempt- 
ed to prophesy that as soon as his edition shall make its appearance, all the 
others wiU be speedily put by, to enjoy everlasting repose in the honorable 
dust of our upper shelves,. 



STANZAS.^ 



The soul which for Heaven is sighing^ 

Will shrink hke the delicate flower. 
When the dark hand of evil is trying 

To rifle its sweets from the hower. 
In secret its blossoms are spreading. 

Far, far from the world's path of gloom. 
When the fond eye of Mercy is shedding. 

The dew and the light on its bloom. 

^\Tiere the breeze thro' the spice grove is swelling,^ 

And the summer sun's glance never dies. 
The golden-plumed bird makes its dwelling. 

Far above in the bright beaming skies. 
Thus the Spirit which fondly is playing 

Round the love-lighted sphere of its birth. 
From the Sun of its hopes are ne'er stray ing» 

To worship the meteors of Earth. 
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\CANTO— ^11, 



Hafl, Homer, Maro, Milton ! hail, ye three, 

Immortal masters of the i^pic lyre, 
O ! may some sound of your deep melody 

Thy trembling, timid suppliant inspire ! r 

** Give me the harp'* thai with rapt minstrelsey. 

And numbers glowing with poetic fire. 
The muse may sweep the golden strings all o*er. 

And sing of — worthies, never sung before. 

But first her grateful tribute must be paid 
To thee, illustrious Captain, and the two — 

One now, alas ! no more — ^who first essayed 

The bold adventure, and to Ireland's view, ; 

The wonder-working powbr of tteam displayed 
Jn navigation. There indeed are few 

Would sink their rhino, where such risk abounds, — 

Your Steam Boat cost, I think, three thousand pounds* 

Mem'ry still views the market boats of yore. 
Piled with provisions, furniture^ and leather. 

With scarcely room enough for half a score 

Of / liigh and low,' to pinch and sneete together, 

Eappos'd to all the elements' wild roar, 
Blister'd in sunny, drench'd in nuny weather ; 

Frighten'd at every sudden blast that blew, 

'When sailing thro' Lough- Mahon, — gunnel to.~- 

O happy change ! — ^from danger to security. 
From sun or cold, to genial shade or heat. 

From pack'd with passengers of low obscmity^ 
To meeting friends, the heart rebounds to meet—* 

From air impure, to atmosphere of purity — 
From vulgar ribaldry, to mirth discreet — 

From masters drunk, to captains we rely on — 

From old Tim DriscoU, to young Mick O'Brien ! 

How gratefVil then should this great city b«. 
To thee, great Captain, — doubly grateful. Cove, 

Kising in splendour, wealth and dignity. 
By getting, as it were, a nearer move 

To Cork — by means of the facility 

Of thy steam enterprise — O may it prove 

A mine — siu-passing thy most sanguine notion ; ^ 

Nor feel — as mines do $ometima — an explosioBJ 
72 
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<«SUiboaid,** Uia Captais calb— " fCarboard'* replies 
« SwMi tefu!'—*' Pfvt, John, Poft,— «li ! featkmen, 

«■ Pny trai tbe boat, she all to leeward lies, 
^ Do more to this side— staiboard — ^port again, 

''Itfiiid, mind your hefan !" Then John-— "why, d— n my ayef 
** If I know how to vteer — *tis starboard — then 

"Tisport! — then staiboard ! — ^poit! — as if; by ^ingo^ 

'*Ue thought the ladaes lov*d to hear his lingo !" 

Smoothly the butpie adrances,— and •' all's well/* 
*' Steady she goeSi'' — ^The Captain casU aiound 

Ilia smfling eye ; — defigfat appears to dwell 
In er'iy heart ; — and not an angiy sound 

1» heard from any. Bat 'tis time to tdl 
The varioos c o mpany that here I fiMnd, 

Basking in pleasore*s sunshine, drowning cans. 

And ^oito foigetfulaf their ain% — and pimyem! 

Here, to gain qniot tat th' ensmng week, 

A too food husband led ]iis emra tpota, 
Tho' gentle wish'd she to Appear, and meek^ 

Yet 'twas too plain » feminine Bfendosa 
LuikM in her eye, and flash'd upon her cheek* 

A fefture oft will viably disclose a 
Tcmedo temper, — gath'iing by degrees. 
Then bursting, — ^HLe old Bfistress Sooates! 

finch seemM the Patagonian ; and if dreap 

Could make her happiest of the happy, she 
Was that day crown'd with highest happiness. 

For such a bonnet ! 'twas a sight to see f 
Two sheets of Leghorn it contained, not less 

In its high crown, and wide spread leaf could be; 
While wreaths of roses lent their shewy aid. 
And a fine Mepkl^u rep, it's gaat long length diiplay'd I 

A silk pcfiflse, of deep cerulean die. 

With satin richly trimm'd, her form embrac'd ; 

A bffoodh of dazzling splendour caught the eye, 
A brilliant maiquesette (he girdle giac'd ; 

Bosettes, whose cokyur could with nature Tie, 

On the broad flounce in b«mches thick were plac'd, 

Wliile the squeesed buskins, visible below. 

Showed — what, alas ! were never made for shew I 

From her left wrist a velvet reticule 

With golden tassels, and resplendent chain 
Hung daiigling. Forcibly she tried to pull 

Her right hand glove off, nor essayed in vain, 
Tho' tightx^'twas burning, and she wished to cool 

The warmth oppreaave ; for not dew, but rain, 
Appear*d in drops to ooze from ev'iy pore 
Of her fat fingers, spread with rings all o*er« 
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JTojons, her little *" godeman*' by ber flide 

Snulmg, upheld tlie deep innj^ed puieol; 
While swelled with all the maiesty of pcide^ 

And bunCiiig wiA sublimity of soul, 
She shofwed the gazing multitude who eyed 

Her Taatnem, ahe had ready at ooBtroul 
A tongue to biUingogate, — a fiat to troance. 
Any impertinent^ who'd dafe^ay — ^bounce I 

Beside her, vi eld kdy tooik her place* 

Who went* as others, for a Sunday's aiting ; 
Age had bestowed some wnnUes on her face. 

And time had made her doChes 6ie w^iae te arajpaif; 
Yet in her tout mttmbU you could trace 
• The vestiges of better days appealing; 
She seemed just suited to the appellation. 
Of that uiiost.drea^ bore, — a poor xelalml 

A stranger, she had ne^er heen before 

On tLe Cock rirer, 'twas a novel vkm. 
That as sle gazed, enchanted her the mutf 

Thea to a height, her admixatiaa |prew. 
How such a vessel, without sail cr oar, 

. lake a young dolphin, o*er the water dew« 
True, it had wheeU, — she could distinctly view *ei^ 
Coaches had wheels too~-aad yet hones drew '«mt 

She.heard of steam, aad lU mibounded foice^ 

To move a barque o'er ooean's vast abyss ; 
She saw it often take its spiry covse 

From boiUBg tea urn, with a noisy whiv-r 
But how a smoke, a vapour^ like a hone 

Could move a mighty vessel, suchasdus, 
^as to her mind, a thing incompiefaeasiblei, 
A* 'tis to other iMJitis/much more sensible. 



^he iFdshed, poor woman, somebody would teU hw*— 
(And therelbie asked her nei^bour. Dame Pomposi^*) 

Who in eadi bouse and cottage was the dweller. 
How steam could cause ihe vessel's great velocity, 

%Vho owned this yard, that store-house, and this cellar; 
In short, unbounded was her cariosity. 

Which, after all, sfaouki not appear uncommon. 

In one so old, a stranger, and — a woman ! 

''Pray ma'am, is that large buflding which we see^ 

" A lunatic allium* or a jail f 
'' Tis neither, ma'am." « Piay ma'am, what may it bef^ 

" The Custom-House !*' " Pray, ma'am, may I pcevaa 
** Upon your goodness, to eiqtlain to me 

" Whe owns each vifla, as along we sail 1" 
^ Excuse me, madam ! do you think that I 
^ Came hei6 to be the boat's directory 1"^ 
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But *ds notialr, the milder sez to show 
' In 8u«k a mirror. Even a sainted maid^ 
With all the patience, mikinese here below 9 

In " Butler's hres/' so feelingly displayed. 
If tumbled, jostled, squeeaed, and questioned so^ 

Must have a mormur or a sigh betrayed : 
To sit next one, with such an endless fidget. 
Would vex even Agnes,. Ursula, or Bridgat ! 

Let us then deal a little christian charity 

Te one, not quite a saint — who thought that there 

Was in her neigbour such fomiharity 

As made the passengers pn all sides stare; 

\a if between them there viras no disparity^ 

A thought, her pride a movient could not bear* 

Tor whene'er liberty assumes equaUty, 

It douUy wounds our consequenciality ! 

Brilliant as sun beams on the golden wave. 

Sat opposite, some young and sportive misses^ 
Whose eyes, the sparkling invitation gave. 

And lips seem'd ready to receive our kisses. 
To them, the world appeared but as a slave. 

To furnish pleasure, mirth, and joys, and blisses^ 
Swieet innocenu ! as yet their bosoms were 
Stangers taiove, hope, jealousy, despair ! 

Kext them; a Reverend Jather took his statioii^ 
In purity of heart himself a child. 

His soul's first object, was the soul's salvation : 
On sin, he frown 'd, but on repentance smil'd 

So sweetly, that he sealed its reformation, l 

And turned to God, the wayward and the wild. 

Man, not the world,, engaged his constant care. 

And Heaven's unfading glory*, a)pUs prayer ! 

Par different was the character beside 
llie good old man* Intently he read o'er 

His newspaper. The wide expanded tide. 
The grand magnificence x>f either shore,. 

The ship^ow sailing on, in canvas pside. 
The glovring landscape stretching for before. 

The brilliancy of nature's varying views, 

All pass'd unnoticed, and, alas I for news ! 

How I do hate your newsmonger, whose soul 
Can feed on nought but journals and gazettes. 

Whose fate, the packets or the mails controul, 
• -Glutton in spetehes. Canning's, or Burdett's^ 

Dabbler in stock, debentures or consol — 
Club orator, mob-mountebank ; who gets 

A short lived popularity and power ; 

Alere buzzing insect of the present hour I ' 
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Give me the being of " etherial mmd^ 

Who Boats niperior to the vulgar thioBg^ 
Tiro^beundteat realms of fancy unconfined^ 

And nature's vastvarieties among — 
Leaving a dear and deathless name behind. 

To hve in science, history or song, 
And.4oat trimnphant on the stream of tuna 
Imperishable ! as will be my rhyme t 4 

The next a sober citcen. and wifs 

And^nly child, a daughter,, took their plaea%. * 

No lines of angry passion or of strifis 

0'ersprea4 the mild ez^Mression of their focesb • 

They jnov'd along the humble vale of hfe, 

Juyving, belov'd. Contentment, which, embsaoea' 
Each source of happiness, their journey bless'd,. 
Smil'd q^ they roee^ and pillow'd them tp restir 

They were proceeding down f6 C(Pf» to see - 

His #bter— who had lately given " her lord^ 
Another pledge of love,^7-they then had^thiee^ 

And a small basket they >ad brought 01^ boaiA 
With wildfowl, fruit, and other rarity ; 

Anckthe child carried a wax doll and sword,. 
Which cost of teiq)ennies.at least some dozens. 
As presents %o her favourite litUe cousins^ 

Whonext^appear? two -dandies! pretty creatwnsi 

Gay tropic birds of fashion'— poppinjays. 
Assuming ev*ry air, but human nature's. 

And seeking for existence in thejblaxa 
Of public admiration ! on whose featured^ 

So unaffected and so mild.we gaze^ 
Delighted ; while the feather'd tribe they foUow 
Spurs from the cock, M coat tail from the ^wallow.. 

Flying the city's pestilential ak, 

Its unswept paving stonte, its smoke and fume^ 
Its sameness, duhiess, deadness, ev'ry where. 

Its tolling bells— momentoe of the tomb ! 
They jpin'd the Steam Boat passengers to share 

The day's amusement, and dispell the gloom 
A.ttendant on a Sunday in a City 
To those not given to praying— what a pity t. 

They wish*d besides, to see the magazme * 

On Rocky-Island, the fortification 
Spread over Spike — where happily is seen^ 

The w^ economy that rules the nation. 
In leaving thus unfinish*d what has been 

So dear a job — yet rais'd to elevation 
Some old cast colonels and pet engineers. 
And thousands of plebeans — and some peezal 
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Tlify ilio wMifii to ice the ••^Urtio bow 
•^Fida Ctrini*/' and •• the lioly ground" 

Wknt aftei & long «nd dang«r«NW voyige Msvy 
An h<mMt tMr, hir'd by the Syfeii*» KNUidy 

fc wwcW, and loie» aH We rariy pwmy,. 
^^n/» beakh to booC^in diwipa tion 'a round;. 

•mi fleecwl and plnnder'd by tbe rile carauaar* 

He joya to fly. wkh ajratt a pair al trowM » I 

Kext sat an oH wtBrytib nprafid 
Wboaarobynoae and pfOfltHaenoe of paoM^ 

XKflfOay'd eilecta of many a giorioaa deed 
In fea of claiet and on field of lunmcbK 

-Lhe while you ean;' appeared ta be hie cree^ 
Ha little caied fior Newtea» Iocke» Bfal^icanBlir, 

Or any <rf thow philo«iphia iagea 

Who Bt'd by role,, and died- at good old agasw- 

To hbn appMved aa quite a parados 

The w«a knoim pvoreib *M>etter ie a dianer 

«• Of A«r6a where bve b^ than a fta^lmi ox 
•< Andtbtfewith kat9$dr' auserabfe sinnert 

Be ne'er eonceived such doctrine orthodox^ 
And TOwM fte'd nawr grow aa atom iXikaum 

Sbarmg Sir Richard PhiBipe's ikrfr diet^ 

Tk/ he got alibis, ioae and £oftuna by itf 

Bat wftb Sb^ WaBam CortiB would be feast 
On fiery frioaoeeaandiich ragonte^ 

jbid an the bomxBg npieea of the East 
In soups, hat baricoesvand ssroury atewr. 

Mad. ev'ry diab voluptaously dicss'd 

In '* Almanack dee Gourmaada" we perasr. 

€hi these he*d gomaBdiae^ whoerer treated hnsji 

AJAa* hiaiiost deiyJa'd^ JeUiH i d y^atsd hkat 

One sat beside him— rbut O'paweta cBrtne P 
Waa eTerfac& a^aonirastr tall and thin 

And lank m one of PhaMak'asefen lean kine^ 
A skeleton joat oovev^d'witk a akini 

One " pound of flasb^ no mortal eeuld combm* 
Tmm. her wfaoleearcaee. Had Antonio been 

lake her,, he might bava langh'd at^hylock's knffi»— 

And thia thin csaataie waa the fiitr aaan^i—wifie ! 

THs contrast createa pfartaw? the young day 

Tiptoe on misty mountain pleases more 
TL&n fuU meridiaR splendour —the sweet lay^ 
Heard in deep midn%hl stilhicss, we adore 
Here than a thousand carob from the spray 

Of sweetest noontide warblew. — Three or fbur 
Hounds 'tvrixt a sweep and miUer, are more/vnNjf 
Than ten by Spring and Langan, fought ids money. 
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^It cfmttut crevfeM heauty-^hill and dtJ0 

Smile in the to dioi p e, by eadi others aid. 
The placid like unrniBed by the gale 

Shinee with more qrfendoar tfaro^ the viata'a shade; 
OceaoT^ooka cheeriess, 'tiil the swelttng nail 

BoundA Ver it« bosoBU But each rule, 'tie said. 
Has its exception .--and 'twas hece prod^ioiis. 
For ^ese two weie, by odntnsty downright hideoos. 

Next a fond lliother'aifd her darling boy, 
" An ugJy; Vti^nsh/rertless, giddy bnst, 
QGtttriving til aroond him to annoy, 

Vfhasmff fcr this thag, tiying to anatdi that, 
Bntsting Away— at length to crown oar joy 

Up wAit his heels— Mdimnbiing he feu fla^ 
Upon efl goi^'sioe— triio aoeedi'd and loar'd 
^ Oh! I ! d^T — m tiie devil, thrdw him dT«kho«dP' 

In ^ 'tis deem'd albwaUe to swBiff ' 

At «dfe or child, or fiuher, sister, hrolher. 
It seoths the anguish ^ the paki, as air 

JReHeves from snffDcatioo, and the mother 
As she snatch'd the nvchin; thought it fur 

To offer sOTke apology or others 
80 hoping that 'he su&r*d litUe pain, * 
Vow'd the dear child dkodd not iie bol^agaift!' 

Dazfc sco^'dhis angiy hiow— the czimsoa gbw^ 

Of vciithing torture all his ftce o*erspread, 
Occasion'd by the burning fire below 

Raging so forioosly by being fisd 
So lately with more iueL Buttheblosr 

To various merriment on all sides led. 
Some amil'd, some titier'd, odiers laughed— but T; 
Lately i^ fellow soffoBBr, «--heav*d a sigh 1 

A scene-i-but of-a diftrent kind 

Was acting opposite by » young p«ic 
Who, blind themsehes, conoetved all others blind; 

And the fimd youth bresthM in his *' Ladye's*' ear 
Vows of eternal coostancy«-that bind 

Firmly as debtom' promises, and are 
Oaths of allegiance to the ruling power— 
The French— sad traiton— broke them every hourl 

Deep blushed the maiden^ and with downcast eye 

She lookM, or ssansd to look, vpoa the chain 
She wound upon her finger^but a sigh 

Stole softly from her bosom and 'twas plain 
Her heart responsive breathed the sweet reply 

To love's ambassador. Few couU refrain 
From smiling at the pair:— yet love's a passion 
Tho' bom with Eve, will always be in Mnoa* 
G 
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The next by honest Jdin 4i»Ut>e displayed. 
Who on ny asking hia, thus told her stoty,—^ 

'< Why that there woman is a d—od oict^jade, 
<* Fast steering for the port of p ur gatory ; 

*' She's bloody rich, and has her eye, 'tis said 
•'Upon the CaptahH-but I think ktfore he 

*^ Would splice with audi a crasy hulk,^'d die— '. 

"Besides but mum U^ht** other £sh to fry«*' 

" Look at that Hide feObw iriAi a erowd 
•* Of lubbers round him,. diat*s that little ^ Boyle*' 

« That makes the Fraeholdna ; just hear how kmd 
^ He talka— his diaper's not in want of oil ; 

"He's a d-^nd funny chap»>~tho' bloody proud. 
" Look at that taU man standing near the coil 

" Of rope there, that's Joe Evans, who you know/ 

''Is so leligkMs,. he*s caU*d •« JUty JoeJ' 

Pacing the deck, some angiy poKtidana 
About dieir s ovc w d measu res were disputing^ 

Here stood in oooiukatian^ two physidans. 

There tiiree atomeya a new point were mooting ;. 

Here Merdiants talk*d of exports and prodsions, 
Thtdesmen of taxes,"— sportsmeo about shooting,. 

But tim' O'Brien might in ereiy speaker 

Behold a FnisitD,— I could net see a QcrAua^ 

But I must cease describrngptfrfoiutho' 
T still could spin some twenty stanzas morejt 

In telling of the passengers below 
In cal:dn crowded, — and of those before 

The mast« — My pegasns is weaiy, so 
111 dose this canto ere I prove a bore. 

It treats of psrsoiij — but some cvirious thingi 

The mose shall celebrate idiennext she shigs.. 
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ARIOSTO AND SCOTT. 



The love x^ the marvellous, which may be consfdered the primary source 
of romance, does not form as has been erroneously suppo-ed, the peculiar 
dmracteristic of the dark ages, it is perhaps under those awful visita- 
tions of mental darkness, which have occasionally overshadowed the earth 
tiiat we find this propensity of the human mind in its greatest vigour; 
but however dianged or modified its results may be, the principle still 
continues active and unsubdued, even at the brightest perioqs of intelleq- 
tnal illumination. The proportion we think may be familiarly illustrated. 
The Londoner of the present day would laugh very heartily at the ad- 
ventures of the renown^ Guy Earl of Warwick, or Jack the 6 iant- Killer, 
Which afforded such entertainment to his forefather, but we question 
very much whether bis scepticism would extend to a well-told ghost story, 
and at all events we are pretty certain that his taste for dwarfs and giants-^ 
for mermaids and rattle snakes — for monsters and abortions of every, des- . 
crip^n stfll continues to exist in a state of classic purity. Under the 
fiscipliiie of a good education this principle is found very favourable to 
the advancement of the human understanding; it contributes essentially 
to those undefinable emotions of pleasure which we derive from content- 
placing whatever is sublime and majestic in the aspects of nature, and 
afibrds no mean evidence of our capacity and adaptation for a higher 
itate of existence. Whether the extravagant phantoms which figure as 
the dramattM persontB in the legendary lore of every country, be the e^- 
elnstve oflspring of a predominant superstition— or derive their origin 
from the allegories of a barbarous age — or can claim a lineal descent from 
^e ancient mythologies, we leave to the speculations of the curious, satis- 
fied at the same time, that the untversai beKef in a spiritual or supernatu- 
ral agency, which the subject reveals, contains philosophy enough to inte- 
rest a materialist For our -own parts, in referring (he rise of romance, to 
a principle which has been uniformly active in &e human breast, rather 
Aan to the inventive powers of any particular tribe or nation, although 
we may shock the prejudices of some orthodox believers by our latitude- 
narian notions, we cannot help feeling that we approximate more closely 
to the truth, and render the question of more easy solution than by adopting 
either the American, the Scaldic or the Saracenic theory of its origin. 
As to the similarity of incidents, which is said to characterize the gene- 
rality of goblin stories — we can easily conceive that any two nations, living 
under a similar dhnate and cultivating a similar mythology, should exhibit 
some very curious analogies in their traditionary lore. In adopting this 
hypothesis, however, we do not mean to exclude the agency of those colla- 
teral causes, which may tend to give the appearance of identity to these 
popular fictions. 

The migratory disposition of the Asiatic and European barbarians, 
producing an intercourse between the most distant nations, must have 
tended to propagate and blend those romantic fables; and the circum- 
scribed bounds of human invention, must have necessarily limited the 
recreations of fancy. Of course, the proposition wc have advanced, always 
assumes a certain degree of ignorance — and although we admit that the 
empireof knowledge has been greatly extended in modern timee, it will 

G 2 
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not be denied that we have still much to learn— that die extent of our 
speculation it comparatbrelv circunncribed, and ,^at there remains even 
as yet a fibn on the mental eye, which it would require the elixir of the 
Archangel to remove. 

As far as tecards the mere pleasure derivable from worka of the imagi- 
nation, . at wdf as from the other branches of litierature, it will be found, 
we think for the most part, to consist in the feeling of abstraction. We 
are in raieral strongly disposed to raise ourselves above the flat realities 
of thislife — to forget its cares and its ennui* and to create in an ideal 
world of our own, something superior to the monotonous enjoyments we 
have here below. This disposition we look upon as the fountain of en- 
thusiasm, and it will be found to pervade the literary «(at>aiu of every 
class, from the conchologist to the metqihysician — from the learned phi-' 
lologist who hunts a monosyllable through the entire circle of the dead 
and living languagee^— from the political economist who legislates for a 
reckless and ungrateful world — from the Botanist who marks with patient 
accuracy, the calyptra of a moss, to the astronomer who reads '^ the poetry 
of Heaven." 

Whatever may be the opinions of our readers on the above speculative 
pomts, we think they will agree with us, that there are no names of more 
urequent association m the literary parhmce of the daj, than the two we 
have prefixed to this article, although the fact is, that it would be difficult 
to find in the entire range of hterature, two characters which correspond 
so perfectly in the outlines, and which differ so much in detaih In the. 
prolific powers of the inventive faculty-^in vivid description, and in the 
adoption of supernatural machinery, the parallel holds good* But in ana^ 
lysing these traits, we shall discover o^er properties and quaUties, whi^h 
mark the two characters'as perfectly distinct. 

There is a preliminary consideration however, which suggests itself as 
necessary to the formation of an impartial opinion on their respective me- 
rits. We allude to the state of national literature in both countries, and 
their resources at the periods Uiey commenced writing, and we deem 
it the more expedient to be explicit on this head, as we have reason 
to know that the grounds on which they stand are more unequal than is ge- 
nerally supposed. Voltaire, the gross inacuracy of whose statements on 
Italian literature, forms a humiliating contrast with the dogmatism and the 
flippancy of his criticisms, has been instrumental to the propagation of a 
most erroneous opinion respecting the progress of the Italian language. He 
states that from tne era of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, until the p»^ 
riod Ariosto wrote, the succession of native writers had been regular and 
unbroken. He is correct in classing Pulci before Ariosto, but he appears 
either not to have known or to have overiooked the mighty chasm which 
intervened between these authors, and the retrogade that took place in the 
public mind in the interim. 

Almost immediately on the demise of Dante and his cotemporaries, the 
moral horizon of Italy was clouded, and a long and dreary night succeeded 
to &e brief but glorious day of its intellectual illumination. 1 hat clas- 
sic learning was not neglected in the interim, we are ready to al- 
low, but it is undeniable that after their de^, the Italian tongue 
was consigned to such neglect and disuse, as to be deemed utterly beneath 
the purposes of learned communication, that Latin was substituted in its 
place by the literati of the day, and thatthe sweet language of the Floren- 
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lihe bards being debased by ignorance and barbarifim, n<>t only lost its for-' 
mer tiarmony in the course of a short time, but also acquired the boorish 
and discordant tones of the most vul*^ patois. The first writer who ac- 
oomplished any ^ng towards the- redemption of the national toi^e, was 
BqrchieUo, who flourished about the middle of the 15ih century; to him: 
•uoeeeded the three brothers of ^e Pulci, Count Bogardo and Lorenso de 
MedicL Among the productkma of those writers, the Moigante Maggiote 
of Luigi PulcT, me youngest of tiie diree brothers, and the Oriando Inamo- 
rato ol Count Boyardo* arethe most remarkable; the first furnished Mil-/ 
Ion with the model ibr his devils; the other formed the prototype of the 
Fttfioao. i^wever without depreciating die merits of these writers, it must 
be acknowledgfed, that^e Itahan language was far from having regained 
the elasticity of its youth when Ariosto commenced writing. Here we are* 
iiKlaced to remark the curious coincidence which the literary history of both 
oountries furnishes* The reader is aware that after the demise of Dante 
and his cotemporaries, (who may be conbidered the creators of the Italiaa 
tongue) darkness and the shadow of death rested upon the land. 

If Chaucer did not perform the miracles of the ludian bards, he certam- 
ly confened the improvement of a century on the national tongue, and- ' 
brought it by the extraordinary efibrts of his genius to a state of almost 
premature cultivation. His dea^, however, was followed by a long and 
dreary eclipse, and for more than a century the country laboured under- 
that midni^t of the mind, which is only prolific of gloom and horrors. It 
is to the author of the Fairy Queen that we stand indebted for the resusci-' 
taUoaof Englisb Hterature, for his predecessois, Surrey and Wvatt, although 
not without some xnarics of inspiration, were unable to break the spell of 
our intellectual debasement. Spencer was a fervent worshipper of Ariosto, 
and his fine ear had been long attuned to the delicate graces of Italian 
harmony. He purified She language from the alloys with which it had been 
previously debased, removed ihe corruptions with which it had been en- 
crusted, and if it was reserved for another to bestow on it the highest po- 
iMb, he gave it a tone of silvery sweetness. We thing it superfluous to re- 
mariL on the treasure which the three master minds that followed, — Shak- 
^peare; Milton andDryden — ^poured into the national ci^rs. But we are- 
oompelled to adveit u> a strange opinion concerning the meiits of Dryden, 
which has been oountenanced by some of our criticd brethren of deservedly 
high repute. It has been said that he impaired the genius of our language, 
by sacnficing to the refinements of th^ French school {as it has b^en term- 
od.) — Against the injustice of such a statement, we appeal to the reading 
world in seneral, and as it is a matter of fact, not of taste or speculation, 
we dbfy Uie abettors of this strange heresy, to produce in the whole range 
of our Poetry, an author, whose pages present such an ab«mdance and va- 
riety of sterHng English depression. If the eiharpness of the Saxon charac- 
ter was in any degree impaired by the high polish of Pope, and any con- 
traction in the currency of^ the okl phraseology took place under his cotempo- 
raries and imitators, the evil has been ren^ied and the deficiency abun- 
dantly supplied in our own days, by the splendid contributions of Cowper, 
which are all marked with the rougn outlines of the ancient charaoter. 
. From this hasty summary it will be seen, that as far as the state of the 
literature, and consequently the language of his country ¥ras concerned, the 
advantages preponderated in favour of Scott. With respect to the imme-- 
diate department of Poetry in which he commenced, tdthough he was the 
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DcNUKier, ml the disciple of a school like Ario6to« he had such anjuban* 
dance of nwterials at \m comnnuid, that we consider him, to say.ti^ leasts 
perfectlj cqval in this point. * ^ 

r The Poems of Ghauoer, who was first a worshipper of the allegorical IU>- 
mance that arose in France in the 13th century under Williamde Lorns, 
but who afterwards became a follower of Boccaccio, — the plap 6f Shaks- 
peare, who furnished such a model for dramatic composition—ihe novels -of 
Kichaixbon^ Fielding and Smc]41ett--r4he pastoral drama of Ramsay, whkii 
f>r€^nts such a faithful picture of the manners of hta owa coantry— the ly- 
jaical productkms of Bums,, who gave a degree of Doric sweetness to the 
patois of his native land, and th^ tceasures.of leg^ary lore which both 
•countries supplied^ presented a^accujnulatkm of materials,, which, to an 
original genius, was much more desirable ihan any jdirect prototype. 
But there was another, and more impoctant point than either of them in 
which he had the advantage. Ariosto towered sdiove his. generation, like 
&ail the son of Benjamin, ^ he was taller than all the people from his 
ahoulders upwards." Scott, on the contrary, is only one of a gigantic bro- 
therhood. The Italian Bard therefore could not have participated in that 
kindling inflnence which is communicated finom pne master-mind to another, 
until the moral atmosphere became ekctrical with the fires of genius. Having 
^ns briefly adjusted the preliminaries, ^we may. enter on the details of the 
comparison 

The extraordinaiy powers of Invention ¥4iieh jboft have displayed form 
the grand link by which the two names have been associated in thepiesent 
times. With the sole exception of Shakspeare and Lope de V^a, it would 
be difficult to name any writer capable of oon>peting with either in crea- 
tive genius. But they di£fer as widely ^m each other in the ^cercise of 
this facultyas it is possibly for two persons similarly gifted. Ariosto calls 
his spirits from the ** vasty deep" of imagination, and t^ey coi»e4n thou- 
sands and tens of thousands ready to abide his bidding, and to execute his 
behests. They perform the most extraordinary feats, and undergo the most 
perilous adventures before us, but their sorrows and distresses excite no eor- 
respondent emotions o\ pity in our breasts; they stimulate our curiosity 
very highly, but we feel that we have no sympathy — ^no kindred with them. 
3cott's empire, on the contrary, extends over tae dead of past ages , and they 
arise at his mandate, not shrouded in the habiliments of the grave, but 
^ch arrayed in thecostumeof hisown country — not with the pale expres- 
sion and hxed and glassy stare of mortality, but with the kinding siniles, 
«^ld glances of health and animation, «ud they perform once more before 
i^ the eventful drama of their lives, whilst our hearts throb, and our eyes are 
diinned at the moving spectacle. We mark with distinctness the individual 
lineaments of Ariosto's personages, but we ace conscious that it is through 
the mist of ilkision we behold them. Soott^s figures on the contrary, stand 
forward in the hpld relief, not of painting, but of sculpture. It is as it were 
through ft remote and distant vista, that we behold the busy groups of the 
one, but we ourselves form a poitioa of the breathing crowds which the 
qdi^ has conjured around him. In variety, both of incident>and oC cha- 
racter, AnostO' appears to us to have the advantage, and this we consider 
the more .remarkable, as nature invariably furnishes a greater variety than 
imagination. Orlando, Sacripant, Binaldo, Astolphus, Rodomont, Mah- 
dricordov &c. &c. though all kni^lrts and warriors, are all perfectly original 
and distuict £[pm aachotheri^aBd the-daring but ^hliil Bradamaut dSffiMrs 
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abmiieh fr6m tte' warltke'Marphtssa, as the coqiie6A'' Angiriicm from tinr. 
corrapt OnigiUa, and' the^ ibad Lucina from the deroted IsabeL We^a^ 
never introduced Uy the same chaittcter with a nie^ change of oonntry and 
costume -as frequently occurs amongst Scott's personages, nior do we detect 
the same train of incidents working taw:surdr a simflar catastrophe* If the 
successive ezpos^tte of Genetou, Olympia and Angelica to the sea monster 
be referred to as an objection to the imputed diversity of Ariosto's occurren-*' 
ces, even in each of these cases, we will find a manped dissnnilanly in t&er 
preceeding train of drcomstances; 

Amongst all his characters there are no borrowed featoreSf no famf^ 
likenesses. * His supernatural personages exhibit Uie same individuality and 
distinctness, his fays- and heneSy his giants and giantesses difi«n* as mucb 
from e^h other as his heroes and heroines ; and even when he has occasionf 
to introduce a second time that fttvonrite sea-monstei ,. the Ore,, he continues 
to-vary the description. 

Although Scott may be abrupt and deficrent m the intanaediieiie parts, her 
seldom errs widely fn)m the geirertd pro|>orti6ns in the plan and assign of 
his stories, but it has been judiciously ol^rved of Ariosto, that instead of 
a regular series of dassical reliefs he exhibits the fieaitastic dss^ of an ara-^ 
besque, where the sublime is mingled with the ludicrous, the ^utifiil witK 
the grotesque.- The connection and gradation of events in Scott's stories 
is for die most part careinUy marked,, and uniftmniy preserved^ but the 
Furioso b a gntnd poeticai kaleidescope, wheie dbe eye is continncdly 
dazzled by the never ending yariety of events. 

Ariosto iq[>pears as independant of criticism,, and as disdainful of the ordi-^ 
nary forms of composition as- his heroes are of the general ties of sdciety 
and the peaceful tenor of existence. But what he k deficient in prepoT' 
tkm, he attones for in fanciful tracing. He is the most volatile,, capricious: 
and fantastic of all poets living or 'dead.- There isnothing cold, sombre,, 
Or phlegmatic in the constitution of his genius. Scott frequently taxes the 
patience of Uie most inatter of fact reader by the drawling slowness of his: 
movements, but Ariosto leaves the most mercurial panting and digging be* 
hind him. From the moment he commences his incantation s, his voice never 
fSdters, and his wand never wayeis ; new fi>nn3 and figufes are continually' 
arunng before us, which disappear as suddindy again among the inchanted 
mazes of his nanative. He is ahvays sure to k^p expectation on tiptoe,, 
and when he has wrought our imagination to an extraofdinary pitch <n ex- 
citement, he all at once leaves hb heroes and heroines entan^ed in dffi- 
cuHies, apparently the most insnpen^Ue, drops a new scene, crowdis new 
characters and events upon the stage, and leaves us pefecHy bewildiened. 
Knights, hermits and magicians, — fekms, outlaws and amazons, drive' 
through his pages, in all the rapid metamorphoses- of a Harlequinade. As' 
if fays and fairies, giants and giantesses, dwarfs,. gobliM and ghosts, were 
msofficieiit for his purpose, he has' also pressed into Ins' service Proteus^ 
Neptune and the Nereids — saints, angels and centaurs^— a whole tribe of al*»' 
legorical personifications, and a pair of Dante's devits. 

Qrbuped with suck a crowd or supernatural figiHes, it was to be expect- 
ed, that the creatures of theanknal worid should be represented on a corres- 
ponding s6ale of magnitude, c^d we find ores, unieoms and ^hippogriflls,. 
eagles, starpies and ostrichs^ whales, tnnmies and sea-calfs, the common- 
place cresUnres of ike sceiie* Nor is the -prowess of the combatnnts at all 
dispropoftionale toJthe marvdl^oi ckcumstanoes irilh wludi they are in^ 
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Tested. Rodomont gu^ehanded decapitates Hundreds oT^ psriftam, sod 
threatens the cky of Paris with mm. Orkmdo mows do^ whole squadroiis 
with " his durindane." Asiolphus desolates a coonirf with a single blast of 
his horn, and the shield of Achilles compared to the buckler of Rogero, is 
but as a spider's web to the tower of David. The latter is rather an offensire 
than a defensive weapon — a single glance of it is sufficient* to ^rowthe 
fiercest aasatfamts into a state of immoveable torpor. What u> extraordinary 
f ffect it produces, on the hawk and dog and horse and person of the falco- 
ner in Rogers's escape from Alcina, whilst attacking him with the greatest 
filry, and by their siiperior swiftness entirely precluding the possibility of 
escape, he suddenly unveils his shield, and at the very first glance, the 
hawk remains wkh extended wing immoveably fixed in mki-air — the voice 
of the dog is hushed for ever — the horse is riveted to the ground, and die fa[U 
^oner himself becomes an unbreatbing statue. When viewed merely in the 
abstract, there is something highly exciting in these heterogenous groups, 
. but when mingled and codToundea together with a degree of supernatural 
velocity, the efiect is perfectly astounding. The rapidity of locomotion is 
commensurate with the other wonders of Uiis work, we are borne on the 
pinions of the winds from Zeakmd to Paris, from Iceland to Ethiopia, (rotn 
the land of potatoes to Araby' &e blest, from the coast of Cornwall to 
Pochin-China. A visit to the infernal regions is only a matter of curiosity, 
and the moon is not far oft'. But the violent transitions which are hourly 
taking place* give the most dazzlmg aspect to the entire spectacle. The 
versatility of the author can only be equalled by his lubricity : a combat 
between twd fietce Paladins, suddenly gives pkice to the distresses of a 
bewildered dasisel, — the crowds and bustle of a citv, to the. billows of the' 
atlantic, — the Morm, the tumult, and the turmoil of the battle, to the lon«- 
Vness and seclusion of some flowery retrei^, with its gushmg fount, and 
pendent arbour : — ^brave knights aM fair damsels, are changed into myr- 
tles, stones, and fottntains,--rthe wind is deposited in a bag, the leaves of 
f^ tree put on the '' bravery and beauty" of armed frigates; but more won-' 
derful than all these together, the same individual^ without losing their 
personal ideutity, pass and repass before us with the borrowed features and 
physiognomy of their friends I Your Waverleys, and Quentin Durwards, 
and Flora Mac Ivors, are mere pigmies, compared with the characters of the 
Furioso. They are all heroes and heroines by prafessbn, adventure is dieir 
element, they delist only in casualties, perplexities, and predicaments, 
and can scarcely.be said to feel existence, unless amid perilous encounters,- 
'' hair breadth 'scapes^ and moving accidents by fire and BoodJ* They do 
not '^outface the brow of bragging horror," but contemplate it with such 
complaoen<r7, as actually to b^me enamoured of it. As our friend, Sir 
Callaghan O'Brallaghan has it» << it is all delightful confusion from beguil- 
ing to end.'' 

In a worik so highly imaginative, so thickly crowded with incidents and 
qharactars, so rapid in its progress, and diveiging into such a multitude 
of episodical labyrinths, it is not to be wondered at, that the head of ^e 
most sober reader should become dizzy, and the fiact is, that like the knights 
ip Atlantes' castle who were doomed to run the enchanted round without - 
intermission, we find ourselves in continual chase of the fugitive authpr 
through the magic circle of his poem. Indeed it cannot be denied that the 
versatility of his genius has been carried to excess, it has given im» enigmatical 
ca3t to portions of his narrative and he appears to play- at cros^ pmposes 
with his readers; 
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' TJie Tery nmture of Scott's works precluded the possibility of his furairfi-* 
ing such perpetual excitement to the imagination. He is for the most part 
irttiving to hold the mirror up to nature, and we cannot expect that it should' 
leflect those strange and (kntastic figures which are occasionally appearing 
and disappearing in the magic glass of Ariosto. He has even been compelled = 
to chasten down the wtldness of our supei-stitions, and to impart the sobriety; 
of his genius to the spectre tribe. But making every allowance for the absence- 
of tho9e excellencies which are incompatible vrith the object of his works, we 
are by no means inclined to extend the same indulgence to those palpable^ 
defects which can derive no excuse from the above plea. His conduct of ^e 
story is frequently faulty and embarrassed, and his introductions and conclu^ 
sions for the most part clumsy ^d inartificial. Together with the minuteness 
and accuracy of Richardson, he has imitated his amplification and prolixity. 
For the purpose of developing some very subordinate character, in order .to 
gratify his predilection for caricature, the unfortunate reader is bored to deatl^ 
by the prosings of some interminable Baillie, or Triptolemus yellowly, or 
Captain Datgetty, whom he is a thousand times tempted to wish at the 
bottom of the Red Sea. The improbability of some of his incidents is also 
tendered more glaring by the general sobriety of his narrative, and on 
some occasions he does not scruple murdering an entire family in order to 
bring about the catastrophe of his tale. Before he begins, he abpears to 
labour under a load of ennui, but towards the conclusion he suddenly be- 
comes tired of his audience, and drops the mask before his part is finished. 
It is needless to observe that the nei*ves of the most philosophic reader cannot 
be proof against the hardihood oi such barefaced imposture. We recollect 
to have seen somethingappended to one of his novels, by way of defence for 
hi4 abrupt conclusions, but we are any thing but converts to his doctrine on 
the subject. The false splendour and imagery of a theatre never appear so 
shadowy and unreal as when the broad day light is suddenly poured in on 
its deceitful pegeantry. There is something analogous to. this in the other 
works of imagination, the illusive medium through which we see the objects 
of the ideal world must not be too suddenly dissipated, but the objects them- 
selves must be first withdrawn with cautious delicacy. There is another 
item in our charges against him, which we must not overlook, we consider his 
antiquarian pedantry as highly offensive. In Dante, and Milton and Ben 
Jonson, we can well excuse a little flourishing of this description, when 
learning was rather a scarce article, and when perhaps it was necessary to ex- 
alt the poetical character by sacraficing to the prejudices of the age, but at the 
present day, when the public are as httle tolerant of the parade of intellec- 
. tual acquirement, as they are of the ostentatious display of wealth, we 
consider it, to say the least, extremely injudicious in an author to risk his 
popularity for the gratification of a morbid propensity of this description ; 
we are aware that when confined within certain limits, his knowledge •f 
antiquities is highly serviceable, and tends vety much to give his figures that 
. semblance of reality, which characterises all his portraits, but it is when his 
antiquarian lore is unnecessarily obtruded, and when his figures are oppressed 
and obscured by the weight of Costume, that we have to complain of it as a 
serious evil. But how trivial are those blemishes, when placed in juxta posi« 
tion with his merits, and after every deduction how much remains for praif^is 
even in this province of the imagination ! With what admirable fidelity ban 
he delineated the Scottish character, through all its gradations ofheroiHih 
tad soliishness, of fanaticism and shrewdness, of pedantry and superstitioi^, 
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of aimplicity and knavery, from the fiery soul of Rob Roy MKjrregor» to the 
c^Dtemplaiive spirit of Edie Ochiltree ! — How admirably has he blended 
t)ie lights and shades of individual character, into the traits of nationality f 
With what myriads of interesting spirits has he not peopled,, and in what 
softened lights has lie not exhibited the most barbarous ages, and darkest 
periods of history ! Besidea, if the region which surrounds the fount of 
nis inspiration be somewhat rugged and difficult ef access, how amply are- 
we repaid, when the current of his narratiye expands, with those deiightful^ 
scenes which rivet the heart and eye in mute astonishment. 

It is because these beauties have been fully appreciated by the public 
already, and because we conceive that the talents of the writer hunself 
have been made the subject of indiscriminate panegeric, that we deem it ex- 
pedient to point out their defects. 

The difference which prevails in the machinery employed by the two 
poets is very considerable. The genius of the Southern buperstition, derived 
a character of grace and brilliancy, from the glories of the clime under which 
it was generatMl. It loved to luxuriate in palaces of unearthly splendour — 
to wander amid the golden fruits and flowers — the undying odours and 
harmonies of a brighter world.. It developed itself for the most part, ia 
forms of power and magnificence^ and was eminently social in its disposi- 
tion. The fays and the wizards were all gifted with extraordinary privileges. 
A single spell-word, or a waive of the wand, was sufficient to change the 
loathsome rags of poverty into the trappings of wealth, — to give the elasti- 
city of youth to die seniors of old age, and to convert the wrinkles and de- 
formity of ^'toothless bald decripiUide" into the fascinating smiles and 
bloom of beauty. It is true that these powers were often exercised, vice 
versa^ for iSHie accomplishment of evil, but there were invariably to be foi"*»d 
spirits of a benign and gentle aspect, who delighted only in the exercise 
of the benevolent aficctionsv and who exercised a counteracting influence, 
on the spells of their more cruel brethren.. The sombre spirit of our Nor- 
thern superstitions on the contrary,, was only to be met with on the blasted 
heath, or by the lonely fall of the mountain cataract-— or in the depths of 
some unhallowed glen.. It embodied itself in the personification of objecta 
whose melancholy aspect, or withered deformity, filled the beholders with 
horror. It appeared amid the shadows^ and unbreathing silence, of the 
midnight or the twilight hour, and by its sorrowful gestures and attitudes, 
gave too sure a presage of impending calamity ; or it came like Ossian'a 
ghost, shrouded in the obscurity of the whirlwind. — it mingled its uuholy 
chaunt with the bowlings of the tempest, and the spirits of darkness bore 
burthen to its lay. It is in the voiceless repose of nature — ^when the hea-^ 
vens are overcast, that the -melancholy fetch, the spectre likeness glides 
before us, and that the prophetic dirge of the Ben-shee falls upon the start- 
led ear; but it is amid the pauses of the thunder storm,, that we hear the 
dire incantations of the wizard sisters, and it is by the fitful emanations of 
the lightning, ^at we catch the grim exprestton of their haggard features. 
Its eiMdowments did not consist se much in actual power, as in superior 
knowledge. The mists that obscure the future, vanished before its glance^ 
but it k)vied chidhr to repose on those ominous specks in the horizon, which 
^visfa charged with future desolation and misery. This character of lonelt^ 
BNMs and melancholy, may be traced through the varieties of our spectra 
tSbe, they exhibit in general the same sorrowful lineaments, and it is re-* 
markable, that those amongst them who indulge in gaiety and mirth^ aca 
in reality unhappy,--^thelr bliss is illusive^ but their misery is real^ 
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Some of the spirits which figure in our romances may present a differ- 
ent character, but they are nnquestioaably either of foreign descent, or the 
ofispring of an illegetimate romance. AH our aboriginal spirits and 
.goblins partake largely of the gloom and severity of the national character. 

Ariosto, however, as we have observed before, does not confine himself 
4o the prevailing superstitions in his use of supernatural machinery. He' 
makes the heathen mythology, the christian xevelation, an entire host of his 
own personifications^ and in some instances, the Platonic philosophy tri- 
butary to his service. Scott, on the contrary, is careful never to transgress 
the limits of the local superstitions, and he is as particular in depicting the 
costume of his spectres, as he is in describing the black stockings and blue 
jerkins of MarmioB*8 serving men. 

In description, both are excellent — if the scenic paintings of Ariosto do 
not exhibit the ideal depths and stillness of Dante s landscapes, they arc 
uncommonly brilliant and graphic* How faithfully he describes tl^e intense 
lieat of a Southern climate, in Rogero*6 escape from Aleina*s castle ! The 
beatins^ of the sun-beams on the mountains, the retreat of the feathered 
tzibe from the scorching rays, the unbreathing silence that reigris around, 
and which is only broken by the chirrup of the shrill voiced cigala^ which 
actually appears to tinkle in our ears, are all extremely characteristic 
What a vivid and picturesque representation he gives of the bright and busy 
Damascus ! — with its glorious gardens and rivers, and perfumed atmosphere, 
^md splendid domes, and groups of dancers, and crowds of squires, and ca- 
^faHers and fair ladies ! Scarcely inferior to this in animation, is the trium- 
-phant entrance of the wariora to Paris, through the decorated arches and 
<x>lumns, and the showers of odorous flowers w}iich are flung from the 
crowded windows, and the festive throngs which occupy the tapestried 
pathways ! His representation of Paphos is also very bfilliant. But where 
he appears chiefly to excel is, in his description of those sweet secluded 
«pots, which woukl seem exclusively designed for the haunts of fays and 
elves, and with wliich <he imaginations of his readers aie so often ren-eshed 
in the course of his Panoramic exhibitions. There is a* degree. of, unearth- 
ly brightness in his tints, when depicting the undying bloom and loveliness 
of the garden .of Li^estUla — He is the Claude of Faery land. — We must 
not forget noticing the simile of the rose in the first canto ; — it is indeed 
«exqaisitely beauti^l, and he has varied it so ingenuoqsly from the original^ 
thai we fully acquit him ^f all obligations to Catullus. 

Seott b equally faithful and graphic in his landscapes^ We will save the 
patience of our readers, by referring in general to those delightful sketches 
of Scottish scenery, which are to be found in all his poems and romances, 
■from the Lady of the Lake, to Redgauntlet. He may be stiled the Salva- 
tor Rosa of English poetry. We regret that we cannot extend the praise 
which his scenic paintings have extorted, to the female figures of Ariosto. 
They display in many instances, an Ovidian pruriency of imagation, which 
is absolutely disgusting. We may be told perhaps, that we sho'jld attend 
to the philosophic trudis which his allegorical figures were intended to con- 
vey, and that in the personification of pleasure, for instance, the warmth 
of his colouring was inseperable from his subject. But granting that in- 
struction was the ultimate object of his allegories, if, as we think cannot 
be denied, his apparent voluptuousness is more powerful in exciting, than 
his veiled morality is in allaying the passions, would it not be better to dis- 
•peiise with such a moralist altogether? Extravagantly as these ftgures 
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bare beert lauded for the symmetry of their proportions, we hold it as one 
of the soundest maxims of criticism, that whatever offends in point of mo- 
rtility, must necessarily offend in point of taste, — and the reason is obvious^ ' 
because the impression of beauty jwhich we receive, from the objects either 
of the moral or physic'al world, being dependant on the associations with 
which they are linked, and the associations with which these objects are 
connected in the minds of the European World, at least, being those of 
purity and reservedness, it follows as well from theory as experieiK^, that 
the female character never appears ho fascinating to the imagination, at 
when exhibited with those traits of gentleness, piety and devotedness, which 
Uiark it in private life. If the interest which we are compelled to take in 
some of Byron's heroines and heroes, be cited as an example against us, 
we would refer to the analysis of the feelings which we experience, to bear 
us out, and we venture to assert, that all the interest we take in these char- 
acters is derivable from some virtuous and redeeming quality. It is the 
^*one virtue^** not the '^ ^AoNS^n^ crimes** with which the name of the 
Coi-sair is connected, that forms t\\e link of our sympathy. But ff the 
question were undecided even as yet, the two authors before us would be 
sufHcient to determine it, and sure we are, that abstracting from the cir- 
cumstances of real life with which she is invested, the simple and homely 
Jeannie Deans excites a deeper interest in our breasts, than all the hector- 
ing, screaming, love sick damsels, that are rambling through the FurioFO. 
But it is not merely in the outlines of his sketches that the grossness of 
Ariosto*s imagination is visible, it has also produced a glaring coarseness 
in the details, We could bear very well to be told that one of his heroes 
slumbered like a badger, but when we were informed that the divine Olym- 
pia slept as sound as a hear, we candidly acknowledge that the informa- 
tion was somewhat too much for our nerves, — any thing half so rude would 
be sufHcient to ruin the character of a sylph. Neither were we at all edi- 
, fied at the nonchalancey with which this gentle being informs us, that she 
dispatched her husband Arbantes, son of Cymosco,* — 

" To saltai presto, e gli segai la gola." 
Although the circumstance may have enough of th^ horrible sublime about 
it to please a certain class of readers. 

Scott*s female characters are on the average, exceedingly well drawn, 
Mary Stuart, Flora Mac Ivor, Rebecca, and the bride of Lammermoor^ 
are particular favourites of ours. 

The battles of both are uncommonly good, and in our opinion, superior 
to any thing of the kind in ancient poetry. The cumbrous mythology of the 
old world, was only serviceable when used as the machinery of the drama. 
In description, it, not only overshadowed the face of nature from the bard, 
but also obstructed his view of the battle. Af\er the most doubtful strug- 
gling between the warriors of ancient poetry, we were always sure (as some- 
times occurs amongst the bottle holders of the pugilistic ring at the present 
day,) that some celestial Cribb or Belcher would make his appearance, and 
knock the victorious party on the head. Although Ariosto does not labour 
under this theological incubus, it is still easy to perceive that he is oppressed 
by the weight of his supernatural apparatus, besides, the valour of the 
combatants is magnified beyond the bounds of human credibility, and we 
may detect the leaven of ancient exaggeration, in the invulnerablity of his 
heroes. Who can be ptipposed to feel any concern for a man whose skin 
is proof against the best tempered swords and spears that ever were forged. 
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tmd^hen a combat ensues between two such persons as between Orlando 
arid Ferran, can it be said to posses any more interest for the spectator 
than what the gentlemen of the fistic science fancifully call a cross ? But 
notwithstanding these blemishes, and notwithstanding the wholesale pla- 
^arism from the ninth book of the iEneid, where Rodomont performs all 
the exploits of Turnius, we consider him superior either to Virgil or Homer 
jn what may be called the storm and the whirlwind of the battle. There 
is a vividness in his description of the tournament, which forms a striking 
contrast with ihefdde and formal representations of Scott. 

^ott*s general engagements, however, are infinitely superior both to 
those of the ancients, and to Ariosto's. Never have such battles been 
fought either on paper or on canvas. The secret of his excellence chiefly con- 
sists in his close initiation of nature* He has not recourse either to any 
theology, witchcraft, or fable, he neither introduces demigods, nor magi- 
cians, nor giants, nor monsters of any description, but exhibits the warfare 
€>f mortals like ourselves. Ariosto possesses very little pretensions to sub- 
• limity, unless perhaps he may be thought to give some indications of this 
quality, in his description of Orlandos despair. Nor do we look for many 
specimens of it in Scott, and such as they are, resemble the impressions 
of the sublime which we receive from Shakspeare. They are derived rather 
from the aggregate of all his poetical qualities, or from the consideration 
of a single work in itself, than from a particular passage, or isolated scene. 
On the whole, however, we do not think that the busy and imitative genius 
of dramatic poetry, is favourable to the developement of this quality. Soli- 
tude and seclusion appear essential to sublimity. It is in the still unruffled 
depths of a lonely and sequestered mind, that we are to look for its bright 
revealings. Shakspeare and Scott loved to mingle in the crowded and 
tumultuous scenes of life, and it is in vain we look to either for that 

" WUdly sweet unworldliness of thought," 
Tvhich constitutes the great charm of the poetry of Collins, and which he de- 
rived from his fond communion, and almost exclusive intercourse with the 
bein^ of a higher sphere, or those illimitable speculations of the Miltonic 
mind, which *< wander through eternity,** In point of pathos, we do not 
think it quite fair to institute a comparison. Ariosto scarcely appears to have 
any such object in view, and with the sole exception of Orlando, whose 
distress is powerfully described, we feel as much concern for his personages 
as we do for the figures of a puppet-show. Scott, on the contrary, has 
been continually appealing to our feelings, and the hearts of all his readers 
have responded with a tremulous vibration. There is more real pathos in 
the single speech of Evan Mac Combich, at the trial scene in Waverley, 
or in a prayer of Davie Deans, than in all the superlative distresses, into 
which Ariosto's dames and cavaliers are hourly plunging themselves. The 
. humour which both display, although not exactly similar, contains some 

J)oints of resemblance. However, it is only occasionally that Scott unbends 
irom the gravity of his ordinary mood, and he is sure never to commit him- 
self by too long an indulgence. Ariosto*s genius was intrinsically facetious, 
and after making wry faces about the disasters of some of his personages, 
he fairly laughs in our face. Scott's humour is perfectly adventitious, it 
has no essential connection with his fiction, it is the mere embroidery of 
the tale. But Ariosto's humour was amalgamated with the tissue of his 
narrathe, and could not be withdrawn without a deiang^ment of the entire 
piece. If the one did not possess the powei- and the poignancy of Byron s 
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'Vfity "which, Tike Job's sword, " glittereth in bitterness,^ it has seldom been 
Exercised for the gratification of personal feelings. And 1f the ** driz^lin^ 
shower'' of the other, boife no proportion to Dante's " rattling storm of 
arrows barbed with fire," it furnished no evidence of the. moral tempest 
which convulsed the mind ^Ihat ill-fated genius. There are two features 
in Scott*s character, for which we find it difficult to discover correspondmg 
traits in the Italian Bard. We consider the former, not only as one of the 
"Sweetest lyrical writers of the age, but also, as decidedly the first dramatist. 
To make any particular reference to the proofs of his lyrical talents, we con^ 
sider superfluous, they rest upon the tongues and hearts of all his readers. 
With respect to his dramatic talent, it is true that we are not to look for 
their developement in the legitimate and recognized forms of the drama. 
They have not been submitted to the'ordeal of the unities, nor have they 
heen invested with the paraphernalia of theatric pomp, but the true spirit 
of the drama is breathing trough every page of hts works, and his delinea- 
tions of human character, have been carried through every conceivable 
Tariety of life and situation, with Shaksperian fidelity. In the pages of 
the Orlando we have scenes ef splendid pantomime, but we look in vaih 
among those ideal persouages, and beautiful caricatures, for the sobriety 
of the drama, or the features of human life. Ariosto did certainly write 
tBome lyrical pieces, but his muse was at best but a charming gossip, and 
those efiusion (with few exceptions) bear no proportion to the character of 
3iis narrative poetry* His canzoni occupy only & subordinate rank in the 
lyrical productions of his own country, and are generally esteemed inferior 
to those of later writers, Alessandro, Guidi, Filicaja, Celiomagno, Testi, 
Bettenelli, and many more. 

In point of morality the merits of bofth are rather of a negative than 
of a positive character. "Such as they are however, the inequality is very 
striking. Scott not only dissipated the gossamer fabric of sentimentality, 
with a single breath, and erected in its place the splendid tmd substantial 
structure of good taste and good sense, but he has also evmced a singular 
delicacy, in the choice of his materials. Tins however must form the 
limits of our praise. Entertainment appears to be the grand object of sdl 
his works, and he has been fearful of hazanding the interest of his story, 
by the illustration of any religious or philosophic truth. The consequence 
is that after laying down any of his works, we seldom find any moral im- 
pression on the mind. — ^We are delighted, but not instructed. — There is a 
greats deal of the dulce but very little of the utile^ This we regret the 
more as the grace and beauty with which the most homely truisms come 
from his pen, in his early works, induce us to believe that he possesses all 
the qualifications of a delightful moralist. But if his merits in this point 
are of a negative, his demerits are of a positive character. In some of 
his poems and novels he has thrown his virtuous characters completely 
into the shade, and exhibited his villians in the boldest relief. This occurs 
in Marmion and Kenilworth, and a few more. In the first of these the 
hero combines in his character every vice, which is capable of degrading 
and debasing Ae human form, unredeemed by a single trait of that sub- 
lime ruffianism which distinguishes Byron's demidemons. 

Whatever may *be the merits of Ariosto's allegory, they are more than 
^counterbalanced by the extreme indelicacy and voluptuousness of some . 
of his descriptions. His peccancy in this way amounts to a perfect nui- 
'sance, and renders his work totally unadapted for general cireolation^ 
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wtthont the prevknu erasure of the obnoxious passages. With aH *hi» 
faults as a translator, we cannot forbear expressing our gratitude to poor 
Uoole for not introducing these passages to the English public, and we 
cannot help regretting that a late translation, of deservedly high charac- 
ter, did not avail himself of the example. We are not at all inclined tor 
acquit Ariosto on the precedent of Boccaccio, and some of his immediate 
predecessors. Neither do ^e fed inclined to join in the Teremiad whicb. 
has beea pronounced on the supposed injury ,^ which, the memory of the 
latter ha9 suflered from a portion of his countrymen^ We are neither 
so far regenerated by the modem theophilanthrophy, as to sacrifice the 
interests of truth and virtue to a maukish sentimentality, nor so supersti- 
tiously philosophical, as to imagine that at the present time we can inflict 
any real injury on the individual himself, by circumscribing as much as 
possible the evil tendency of his works. The main argument on which 
the admirers of Boccaccio have rested their defence,, is grounded on the 
licentiousness of the age in which he wrote, and the extraordinaiy talents- 
of the writer himselfr- The prevailing corruption oC manners,, they aay^ 
not only furnished him with the original, from which he copied and privi- 
ledged the warmth of his colouring, but they further intimate that the 
splendouK of his genius, is sufficient to redeem the- errors of his morality.. 
We are fully prepared to agree to the imputed relaxation of morals, in the 
fourteenth century, but if it be a question of utility into which we think it 
must be resolved,- we would simply ask whether it be likely that the moral& 
of one generation can be improved, by exaggerated pictures of the guilt 
and depravity of a preceeding and more wicked one. And as to the pow- 
ers of the writer they only appear to us to give a darker character to his de- 
linquency. Talent in our estimation derives all its value from the nature and 
extent of the services which it renders to the community, for in the abstract it 
may be said to resemble that South American plant, which is capable of 
affording either a deadly poison, or a useful nourishment. That Boccaccio 
was highly endowed we readily admit, but it is because he prostituted 
the heavenly gift,, and like the Babylonian of old, turned the consecrated 
chalice of genius into a vase of impute liquor, that we refuse him the ho* 
mage which we cheerfully yield, to the memory of the most unlettered maiv 
whose name is embalmed by the recollections of worth and benevolence. 
If we appear somewhat fastidious as to the moral qualities of those works^ 
it arises from the anxiety we feel for the welfare of that dass of readers^ 
who are the warmest admirers of thi» species of composition, and who of 
all others are the least able to resist its influence, when the tendency i» 
pernicious. We acknowledge that we are inclined to watch with jealous 
vigilance,^ over the opening mind of youth ,^ and to cherish its affections^ 
with whatever is pure and mvigorating in religion. Even in after life^ 
when the heart becomes apparently barren and withered up, from the in-^ 
fluehce of the passions, how often will a passing breath c^ memory, be 
sufficient to renew the dormant thoughts and feelings of the f>^, and 
like the breeze that caused the spices of Libanus to ^w, to revive these 
cherished recollections, in all their original fragrance. But when the 
fountain is polluted at its source, when the waters loose their sweetne«8^ 
and transparency, in the very well spring, — ^what art, what power, will be 
sufficient to gi\e brightness and serenity, to the current of future life? 
' In originahty,. Scott has certainly the advantage. Ariosto was a per-r 
feet Moravian in bis literary tenets; when he saw a good thing with his 
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peigbboar, he considered himself fully entitled to partake of it. Virgi!, 
Ovid, Catullus and Bogardo cum multis aliis were tributary to hinii But 
the great features of his poetical character are so original^ that these bor- 
rowal traits detract very little from its merit. Although we do not place 
the most implicit reliance on the deep research, and supernatural discern- 
ment of his commentators, (one of whom informs us that a spider is a little 
animal that makes a net !) We are willing to believe that the majority of 
his episodes, were intended as the vehicles of religious truths, and that 
tome of his prominent characters were designed as emblematical. We 
think that Mr. Roscoe has gone too far, in giving Lorenio de Medici the 
credit of having first embodied those supernatural beings, and having 
thereby formed a new creation, unknown to the poetical world of the an- 
cients. Surely Dante's striking personifications should not have been 
forgotten, nor those of two preceeding writers Brunetto Latini and Al- 
phonso of Castile. Ariosto's allegorical figures possess much beauty in 
general, his oomparison of Fraxid to a Gabriel saying are, we consider very 
fine. Scott, like all other great writers, has been also a gi-eat imitator, 
Richardson, Shakspcare and Miss Edgeworth appeelr to form his chief mo- 
dels, and he has been indebted to the Spanish and Italian novels, for 
&ome of his subordinate characters; but it is ceitainly from nature's book 
that he drew his principal imitations. Ariosto's style is very peculiar. 
In point of vigour k is a happy medium between the condensed energy of 
Dante and the exquisite delicacy of Petrarch. If the flow of his sen- 
tences does not possess the pensive charm of Ts^so's cadences, tliey do 
. not fall upon the ear by a tedious uniformity, and the careless naivete of 
their construction is admirably adapted for a work so diversified in matter 
as the Furioso. Scott*s style appears very similar to Ariosto's, but it is in 
general more lax and feeble. 

The personal charactei-s of both, furnish also some correspondent traits. 
There has been nothing poetical or romantic in the private conduct of 
of either. Both appear to have l>een imbued with a salutary reverence for 
the powers that be, and with all Iheir flights and raptures, formed the most 
rational notions about the good thmgs of this lower world. Scott how- 
ever has not committed himself to the same extent as Ariosto, . We could 
wish indeed for the honor of the poetical character, that the splendid sliro^ 
with which this grovelling man of genius bedaubed his noble Patron, were 
expunged from die work. Even in his flight to the moon, his recollections of 
this miserable earth of ours were most vivid, and it is truly edefying, to read 
his statement of the rewards and honours to which the rhyming fraternity 
were entitled. Compared with his businesslike exposition, the Connaught 
man's broad hint was a mere inuendo. We regret that we cannot sym- 
pathise with biographer on the disappointments which thb gifted parasite 
was doomed to experience. 

• In the general survey of their poetical merits, we find their characteristie 
traits become more prominent. Ariosto addresses himself to the imagina- 
tion, Scott appeals to the heart, llie one binds us to him ** with chains of 
gold inlaid with silver," the other seeks no other ties than our sympathies 
and our aflections. The one excites — stimulates — astonishes — overwhelms : 
the other wins— subdues — captivates and overpowers. Ariosto elevates us 
to a planet filled with flowers and sunshine, surrounded with an odorous at- 
mosphere, and peopled only by the brave and the beautiful. Scott introdu- 
ces us to a world somewhat mere highly illuminated than ourown^ but sub- 
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ject to the same vicissitudes, and- exhibiting the same variety in its social 
ordem as this earthly sphere. Ariosto waives the wand of Atlantes and 
overwh'dms us with a' Crowd- of dazzling phantasies— Scott holds the di- 
rining rod in his hand, and discovers the sweetest springs of poetry in thd 
most barren regions. The one appears frequently to forget this perishable 
earth in his raptures — the other is matter of fact in his most exalted mo^ 
mentSy and reminds us of the spirit of Milton's Heaven, whose eyes were 
downward bent on the golden pavement. Ariosto appears like one who stole 
from the faery land — ^his brow is crowned with **an odorous chaplet 
of summer buds/' and his garments are dripping with dew and honey. 
He appears to have reposed on beds of wild thyme and violets, over-canopied 
** wiUi moss-roses and luscious woodbine" — to have fed only on " dew berries 
and apricots," and like the delicate Ariel, he is capable of assuming 
any shape. Scott's garland is also interwoven with wild floweis, and his 
magic robes are covered with strange figures and devices, but he lives and 
moves and has his being amongst ourselves. 

Scott's spell operates as powerfully as Prosperous ;• we must submit to 
the illusion until the enchanter himself is pleased to remove it. Ariosto, 
on the contrary, can never deceive us by his incantations, but then his vi- 
sions are so pleasant, that like Csdiban, when we wake '' we cry to dream 
i^ain." The one wrap us in a mist and surrounds us with supernatural 
forms and figures, whilst the other pours such brilliant lights on the most 
commonplace objects, as to render them perfectly new and delightful to the 
sight — Ariosto's eyes are turned upwards in the contemplation of visionary 
things — Scott's are f^ways downwards bent upon the busy spectacle of life, 
and he is continually perusing the countenances of mankmd. The one 
looked at nature throi^h a prism, and represented her in artificial lights; 
the other beheld her with the naked eye, and drew her in her proper form 
and colours. ^* The dark backward" of the chivalrous era. was the golden 
age of Ariosto, and he weeps over the progress of society, as if it were a 
barbarous innovation, but Scott was satisfied to contemplate that picturesque 
period in perspective, and to describe it as the poetry bf history. There is 
a bncmmt elasticity in all .\riosto',s motions, from the moment he leaves the 
goal, he never once falters, — never casts a glance behind ; but Scott not only 
tires, but has actually measured the dust on more than one occasion, but 
then, like the giant of antiquity, he has arisen refreshed and invigorated 
from his prostrations. Scott conducts us in a stniig^ht forward line, and we 
see oar destination before our. journey is half finished, but Ariosto's genius 
possesses all the magioal properties of the Norman herb, and keeps us 
moving in concentric circles round a certain point, when we imagine we 
are proceeding on our journey. The one struts before us with the mask and 
buskin, in all the art'mcial dignity of the Greek tragedian, — but we have 
the changing brow, the sparkling eye, and the trembling lip of the other, 
pourtraying the feelings and the passions in their natural warmth and ex- 
pression. Ariosto's \yre seems to possess the power of Oberon's horn, and 
to keep us in a state of mental saltation, in a delightful whirligig of the 
fancy. Scott's harp does not produce such a high degree of excitation, — 
but our bosoms echo every note of his lay. Ariosto dipped his pen in the 
tints of the rainbow^ ^d wrote his poem on the leaves of the amarinth ; 
but Scott, like the painter of old, contemplated human nature in its state 
of trial and sufiering, and stamped the ima^ on the fleshy tablet of the 
heart. The one wheels and soars in the horizon; like the bird of some tro- 

I 
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pic ide, whoge rttr^ plumage it-everv mwiaent brighteniog and shadnig 
mto the softest li^ and the most bnUiant dyes, but whose strange ncies 
possess no- channs for us ; Uie other howrs^ovep our heads-in. a-'se»wof 
grticefol cirdes, and although his ftlght^ is less bold; and his plumage lees 
magi^tent, he fceeps our heartr ffuttenng. withm us, by a flow of efiffi* 
^site melody^ 



JbOVE AM> THE VIOLST^ 



WW csUi t]s» rate my fiiYMte flow'r r 
I^owB her besnty^t magic pow*r ; 
My chedr ber colorr softly ftntb; 
My wings ars tinted with her blush. 
But, see I -are not these melting eyes 
Aidi.withtbe violet's deep-bhie dysBt' ' 

Give me at mominig's eady hoar» 
6 ire me that lorely bendhig flowV 
With d«w upon its purple bloom* 
Hy spirit in its sweet pedame. 
Shedding its odours round like yoatKf 
Bi its first confi d e n ce and tnrtlu 

r steal the rose's bright disguise 
To veil myself to fimnan eyes» 
And in its loVelmesrand doma 
You may discern my mortal form ', 
But would you know me— ne'er forget^ 
My soul is in the VioLsr. 



MADRIGAL, 
Prom.ihB.ltaUan of Chiabrtlrtu^ 



rbade the Miises show to%ie 
Some knrely thmg resembling th^e, 
•^The mom thafbl&shes on the sigbf— 
" The mid-day son in splendor bright,-^ 
** The evening star that in the sky 
"Outshines the rest in brilliancy — " 
The brightest things below, abore. 
Are not so bright as she I love ; 
£ove, only Love can guide my eye 
Where nature's charms with hers may vier ;. 
Then show me. Love, afotmasfiur:^ 
Jbove gaaea nMUid aadaoswer*— ^'WMeT*^" 






MIlRHJft AT TH« ItUR» OF CABTUAGS. 



If Aftivs and Attsxdants. 

Jld^im.— What mefMOgen axe thoae jcm qpeak of, Qnnius?^ ^ 
^Srumiuu — ^They're from the goTemoi; my kict-^SeztUiai^ 
PrKtorof Afinca* 
Jf dmi«--- ^Lef them come in. 

I never did diat maaHiiHiy«ry,^ 
'Mfd all the paths thio' which amMtoi leads. 
We never josded ; it is now to see 
Whether the oatcast, down ftUen Maiius, 
Will meet with pi^ from a Roman Prstor» 
To whom no private wron^ has made him hostile. 
GnANitrs and Msssknokrs* 
jGrfVittM^— My htd, the Prietor's messengers* 
Mmius^^ Tig well^ 

What saysSeztilins?— l>othhe ofoto 08 
The hospitafi^ of this^ his government! 
And will he, by his single virtue, pay 
The debt which general Rome— imgrateful Rome « 
Refuses her deliverer 1--0h ye Goc^ 
Is all my glory shrivell'd op to this-t 
Have I filhl az soccessive coDSQlsfaips» 
In opposition to all former precedent* 
Whoi the li^t crowd, whom every breath can move 
As this thin sephyr wafts the aspen leaf, 
Deem'd none could savetheir Rome from pending mm ' 
Eicept Marios 1 — Have I in the Capitol 
Been crown'd as a God; in^iilBt tens of thousands hail'd 
My huireU'd brow, mingling my name with thofe 
Who in the glorioos annals of thek-coontry 
Are handed down to aUsoQceeding ages 
As synonymes ofvirtoe?— Have I been 
Calfd -Rome's third founder ; whilst the idle midtitado 
Of thronging citisens would gase on me. 
As if some God descended upon earth 
To feast their eager eyesT^^And am I now 
An outcast exile in my hoary age. 
Wandering from land to land, from dime to dime, 
Wastedidtii fiuDoine, way-worn, wrecked, abandoned^ 
Reduced to beg piotedtion froqi Seztilius ?^— < 
No more of tfais-^ Marios-! be«'n)tn4. 
'^And fiice thy fortunes bravdy^— Tell me, sir,r-ii> 

• 1% 
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What says thy master ? Will he snccour us T 
Or, leaguing with our enemies of Rome» 
Does he deny his aidance ) 
MtsuHger — Sir, my master, 

Seztilius, governor of Lybia, 
Forbiddeth thee to land upon this shore. 
Else will he, on the Senate's late decree. 
Pursue thee as the enemy of Rome. 
Marius. — ^The Senate are the enemies of Rome,— 
Those lazy nobles dress*^ in idle pomp 
Of buried ancestry — drones of the hive— 
Who think a long descent is claim enough 
To valour's wreath, and honour's dignity ; 
Those babbling, vile, intriguing demegogjies. 
Who shrink from noble daring in the^eld. 
But when the hovering dread hath passed away. 
Delve, like the miners of a leaguer'd city, 
Beneath the feet of him who fought and bled 
In service of his country. — Where were they» 
When like a cloud upon their sunny vales. 
The Cimbri and Teutoni pour'd the war ^ 
And, as the angry rushing of the sea 
When the fierce tempest rides the bounding billow. 
Each wave of fierce 'barbarians bore away 
A province in its fury ?— -Where were then 
Great Rome's magnaninums nobles ? — Where were they, 
Decendants of the mighty forms that stand 
In marble majesty on Rome's high places. 
Frowning with scorn on their degenerate- sons. 
Who shrunk ignobly from the savage foe. 
To shelter them beneath the low bom Marius ?--• 
Inhere were — 
Craniut.'^'My lord I 

Marius, — Peace, Granius, I will spea^ 

Though Rome's collected nobles, with their hoeta 
Of base retainers, kinsmen, clients, slaves. 
Cohorts, "guards, legions, lictors, stood opposed. 
And bade me hold my peace. — I tell thee, man. 
Fortune has done her worst, and can no more j 
I'm now beyond her reach. There is a depth 
In misery, whence ihan can fedl no lower. 
And I have reached it : you have seen, my Gram'us,-** 
For you have still been faithful — ^you have seen ^le 
Banished my country like a wretched felon. 
Tost on the ocean when the mounting waves 
Waged with the bending skies : and, know you not 
'' That these old limbs, naked and worn with toil. 

Have been, while still their master lived — inhumed 
Up to the neck for hours in the deep fens 
That border on the Liris ; whilst Gerinius 
ViUi his Alintuinian horse o'er rid the ground. 
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Till from my Bkulking pitce they haul'd me ixxdi, 
Tho Teri^t wretol^ aU nmd and misery. 
Faint, helpless, and scarce human. — Yes ! till thea 
Some spark of human feeling lived within me. 
And huxied in that manh, I was a man — 
They dug me up a tyger! — Yes, ye wolves 
Of Rome! the^lay of retribution yet 
Will come, and I will slake my vengeance deeply ! 
Cranius, — My lord, 'tis madness thus to rave of vengeance. 
Whilst yet we seek for safety ; should the Gods 
Replace thee in that state from which thour't fallen. 
Thou canst repay thy friends or enemies; 
Till then 'tis^dle tidking. 
Marius,-^ True, too true! 

These empty di^ts of vengeance only wear 
Away the power I should reserve to wreak it : 
I'll use the adder's wisdom in my rage. 
And turn with stings, not threats, on my oppressats^ 
Till then it shall sleep here — a fetter'd tyger — • 
Captured, .but unsubdued* , 
Meuenger — What answer, ar. 

Will you I bear unto my lord Seztilius 1 
Mariut. — What answer 1 Tell him you have seen me, Maiiui^ 
The builder of a name as high as those 
That ^hine like stars upon the historic page 
And lig)it to future gloiy — ^me, who led 
Rome's trembling legions to the field of victory. 
When, thick as leaves upon the Hyrcantan shades 
From whence Utey issued, o'er the fields of Italy, 
The rude barbarians — firom whose very looks 
Our stoutest tum'd appall'd — spread out their wide, 
^And wasting desolation ; whilst Rome's tufblu-r 
These migb^ names, at whose suggestion 
Your master now refuses me the rights 
Of common hospitality — aloof 
From war's stem duty, feasted in the city 
For whose defence I bled — ^The song, the pageant. 
The harlot's wile, the wine-cup's spaikling brim. 
The downy couch whose touch is luxury. 
Hie long protracted revel, the sweet echo 
Of musick's fondest sigh, the balmy breece 
Of rich Arabian odour, and (he dye 
Of Tyrian jMirple cm their flowing vests, 
Mark'd their devotion to their country. — Mins / 
Far otherwise display'd itself^— My couch 
' Was the steep mountain side, where the bare rock 
Pillowed my helmed head ; my paramour 
Was fierce Bellona ; and the cup that slaked 
My burning thirst at close of battle day, 
Instead of Chian vintage, bore a beverage 
As ruby, as the sparkling dnuight that bathed 
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The lipt of bdnan Tevellen. — Twas the Po*f 
Poilotedwsve, ctimtoa'd with Cimbrian blood ! — 
My miiiic was tfao war-steed's honied tramp ^ 
The fiish 1ft meeting armies ; the fierce cry 
Of battling thousands; die conrolBite groan ; 
The abiek of agony, the clash of swords, 
llie mmpet's call to arms. — My best attiie 
War-dinted -hazness* never cfaangedi till victory 
rhfiywl it to lobcs of triomi^ :— 

CfSnitu* — MaiittS, myXofd» 

Why waate on this rude messenger the tune 
We idioald devote to action? It detracts 
From your high deeds to poor the gkrioiis trie - 
In the unheeding ear of Uiis base menial : 
Shall he relate, mito his Lord, that Manps 
Is grown the' trumpet to bis own renown ; 
And lest men's memories should 4et sKp the recordi^ 
Of his iMst exploits, bruits them dtos abroad 
For Lybian slaves to wonder at t 

iUtms4 — Hal— says thou T- 

Pais't thou thufe tauntingly Kit up thy voice 
Against n^ t— >Hence, or, by the immorta] Godsl 
My swi^IUng rage wiU cleave thee to the earth. 
And rend forth the vile tonpe wlpd^ serpent Kke, 
BTums on the hoHTt that warm'd it t —Hence and join 
Thy perfidy to Nay — forgive me Granius !-- :; 

My sorrows make me mad! — I did not mean 
To doubt thy tried aflection ; but this heart. 
This withned heart has been too deeply rent 
For even Inendiip's hand to touch thus rudely—^ 
But 'ttHDIeam patipce jtiet.— 

(TpMeutngeT') 
iGq, tell thy maste^ 
That you have seen me, Marius, ^pvliolmtlste 
Was as a king in Rome j who led her armiea» 
Enjoyed her triumphs, gain*d her consulships. 
Drew her erown'd captives at my chariot wheels^ 
And, like a pillar in a mighty temple 
Where all is grandeur, stood the proudest one 
That propp'd her hearen-ward pile : now lost, abandoned, 
Soom'd by my foes, deserted by myfiiiends, 
Strif^ied of my worldy wealth, shorn of my honours, 
A wandering outcast, helpless, homeless, hopeless, 
BirtuiG AJf kxitz 'midst the buiks or CABTBAOr! ' 
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tKfi TOWN OF GALWAY. 

fkc towh: o^'Galway Was previous 'to the arrival of the Euglishv a- vwy 
inconsiderable village, inhabited by a few fishermen, situated' where the 
Church of St. Nicholas afterwunk* stood. It is supposed to have been the 
Nagnata of the^ geographer^ Pteleitoy, who places on the western coast of 
Ireland, a people called the Auteru^ and a city which he tenns ^^ illustri- 
ous/' to which he gives the name Nagnata, The name is derived from 
Ctianr a- port or hart>ouv m^ a-pfeposkioa of the genitive case and uact 
•r guact a little island, which* by transition' into- the Greek manner of 
pronunciation, • would form Naguata, for Nagnata W supposed to. be 
an error of transcribers. This is the opmion of many able antiquaries^ 
and ons which the situation and early commercial importance of Galway^ 
seems to warrant. Notwithstanding the early greatness of the Town, nd 
iaentkm is made of it, until comparatively a very late period; but there still 
ijemain accountr of changes' of inhabitants, and new settlements in its 
neighbourhood. • The loss of the annals and the ancient records of the 
kingdom accounts for this silence. Galway is not singular in the want 
ef her early history, as it has been well ascertained that many places 
existed- in former days> of considerable note, which can boast at present of 
very little more than their names. A history of Galway* has been- lalely 
published, which is highly creditable to the respectable author, and is the 
only one which has appeared, or which we now require^ respecting this town. 
Mr. Hardiman has brought to his task learning, discrimination, and good 
sense, aad has made 9m^ use of* ^em in^ the Section and adaptation 
of hirmaterials. Possessing- great facilities of information, he has thrown 
every possible light on the peculiarities; in manners and customs, and on 
the ancient condition, commerce and' civilization of that portion of our 
Island. The volume is embeMished with many curious and well execu- 
ted engravings. 

One of the earliest notices we possess of Galway is in 83^ when Turge- 
aius ravaged the entire province of Connaught, destroyieg every thing in 
bis progress, and amongst the rest, this^ ancient town* After lying in a 
neglected condition for two or three centuries; a^ castle was erected, and the 
town was placed in a state of security and defence. About this period, in 
consequence of the petty^feud^and jealousies existing between the Muti-^ 
^er and Connaughl Frinces, it was, once or twice, razed to the grousd^ 
J^ FI70, aft^ Sie arrival of the English adventurers^ Gdway consist- 
ed of a small community composed of a few families of> fishermen and 
merchants. In about half a century it became,^under Richard De Btngov 
the capital of the province^ which respectable rank it has continued 
to hdd, to the present time. NotwiUistanding the troubled state of 
Connaught at this period, under the powerful patronage and protection 
of the De Burgo £unily, it increased consideiaUy in trade and popu- 
lation^ and about the year 1270 the inhabitants commenced surrounding 
it with walls, which were not completed in less than a century. 

Previously to the erection of several works of defence, this town,, though 
-^ principle mart of the provmce, presented but the appearance of a 
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populous village. In tbe commencement of tLe 14th century, it tras 
considerably strengthened and fortified, and its improvement from this 
time, was so rapid and regular, that in 1375 the Kings staple was es- 
tablished there for the sale of wool, leather, &c. The fickleness and 
impc^cy of the govermnent of that day, was such, that the charter 
thus establishing a staple here, was suddenly and unaccountably, revoked 
by letters patent under the great seal, a measure hi^y^ detrimental to 
the trade of this portion of the kingdom. — Before the establishment of- 
the staple^ and after its revocation, merchants Were obliged to send their" 
vessels freighted with wool, leather, &c. round to Cork, to pay the cus- 
tom due on the hides, &c. which must have been of course a very serious 
trouble and inconvenience. It now improved so rapidly .in tnbde and 
commerce, that the gover n ment m the reign of Richard II. (1396) granted 
a perpetual murage charter, for the building of the walls and paving tho 
town, as before this period, it was a corporatioi^ merely by prescription ^ 
eovemed by Magistrates, whose cqppointment was vested in the De Burgo 
family. A corporate body was established by charter, dated 26 January^ 
1396. These municipal provisions had a most salutary effect, on its im- 
provement and prosperity. The importance of Galway from this time, wa9 
so evident, that a mint was established there for the coins^ of the King^s 
monies. It may be interesting to our readers to remark, that it Vas at 
this periody the ficst alteration in the value of the currency of the tw6 
kingaoms took place, and which was not assimilated 4intii the present 
year. According to the annaU of Ck>nnaught, and the four masters^ it 
was nearly destroye«l by fire in June, 1473. At the period *' it was es* 
teemed'" (says Hardiman) '^ one of the most populous towns in Ireland,' 
'* trade kept pace with the encrease of popmation, and a spirit of in- 
*' dustry pervaded the minds of the people, but their energies were 
'^ now more particularly called forth, by the melancholy accident which 
'' had just taken plac^, and the damages occasioned by the fire, were 
/' not only quickly repaired, but the town itself was materially improved^ 
'^ and soon after took its rank amongst the most considerable places 
*' in the kingdom.'' The relation of its affiurs having been thus far con- 
tinued, through periods of which almost every local record and monu- 
ment, has been long and irrevocably lost, an era now approaches, from 
which the memory of its transactions was better preserved, and con- 
sequently the future helps for the elucidations of its history, will be 
found much more abundant and satisfactory. Under a charter granted 
by Richard III. on the first of August, 1485, the first Mayor and Baliffs 
were elected and were sworn into office, on the twentyninth of September 
following, which practice has continued without intermission to the pre- 
sent time. The first mode of government; according to Story, was by a 
Provost, next by a Sovereign and Bailifis, and finally by a Mayor and 
Sheriffs. The following instance of more tlian Roman inflexibility, which 
we give in a summary way, may be new, and cannot fail to be interesting, 
to our readers. We feel no regret that instances of such stem and obdu- 
rate virtue, have been but very rarely exhibited in the history of the world. 
James Lynch Fitzstephen, an opulent merchant, about the year 1492, 
was induced for commercial purposes, to visit Spain, and while there, he 
formed a friendship with a rcpectable Spanish merchant, of the name of 
Gomez. In a spirit of gratitude for the kindness and civility, which he re- 
ceived from the Spaniard during his sojourn'; he brought his son, a youth 
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of nineteen with him to Ireland, promising while he continued his stay in 
this country, to take parental care of him. The young Gomez was introdu- 
ced to the family of Mr. I^ynch, and shortly became a favourite ; he was re- 
commended by the merchant, in every particular manner, to his son as a 
companion. This young man, two years older than the Spaniard, \V^ highly 
gided and accomplished^ but a consummate libertine. The father however 
conceived hopes of his reformation, as he discovered thut hewas attached to 
a beautiful girl, daughter of a respectable neighbour; he also trusted that the 
society of one so serious, and well' principled as the young Spaniard^ 
would assist in weaning him,^ from his^ licentious courses. For some time 
the youthful friends lived together in harmony, until Lynch became jea- 
lous of the Spaniard, and fancied that he had treacherously attained toa 
high a degree in' the favor of his mistress, and was silently but surely* 
supplanting him in her affections. ' He charged the lady witli deceit and 
infidelity, and she was too proud to deny the charge ,* thus unjustly urged 
against her. They parted in anger. Every thought of his was^ now turned 
on revenge^ and unfortunately accident facilitated his purpose; the following 
night he perceived Oomez returning from the lady's house,' having been in- 
vited by her father, who spoke S[>aDish fhiently,. and who courted the society 
of all who could converse in that language. Gomez did not recognize his 
friend, when he attacked him,^ and accordingly fled as from some assassin, 
but was overtaken precisely at the moment, when ignoiant of his way, he 
had reached the shore, and the infuriate lover darting a poniard i nto hi? 
heart, plunged him bleeding into the sea. The next morning the tide 
washed the body on the beach, where it was discovered and recognized* 
The father of young Lynch ^ who on his return from Spain, was elected 
Mayor of the Town, though thunderstruck and heart-broken, at the fataloc- 
currence, yet had the firmness and presence of mind, to brder his son's arrest 
aad imprisonment, hi a word. Lynch was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
die. The execution was opposed, successively by entreaties and by force, 
but in .vain, and the mode finally adopted by the Mayor to perfect the 
sentence of the law, was truly norrific.^ We will not relate it, but re- 
fer to Mr. Hardiman's volume, to which we are indebted for this anecdote. 
The act which might have been equity in the Judge, became inhumanity in 
the father; — according to the laws of that time, the Mayor was sole Judge 
and Sovereign of the Town. 

The following ^e-law, pawed in 1518, may serve to shew what great 
fellows, the O's and Macs were in those days, ♦'-That none of the Burkes, 
** M'Williams, Kellies, nor any other septs, should be received into the 
« town, at Christmas, Easter, or any other festival time, without licence 
^ from the Mayor and Council, and that neither O' ne Mac shall 

** STRUTTE NE SWAGGERS, THRO TUE STREET* OF GaLWAY." 

By another Bye-law enacted a few years subsequently, it was ordain- 
ed that the freedom of the town, should not be conferred on any man, 
who could not speak the English language, and shave his upper lip 
weekly. 

A curious privilege somewhat similar to that which existed until veiy 
lately on the Continent, prevailed in Galway at this period. The Con- 
vents were resorted to as places of refuge, or sanctuaries by such as were 
fearful of appearing in town, in consequence of debts, &c. In 1537 it 
was ordered that such pei^ons, so sheltering themselves, should not be prc- 
▼ided with meat or drink by any person, under a fine of twenty shillings, 
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this practice became so inconvenient, that in about four years afterwafrdv 
a bye-law was obliged to be passed, limiting the sanctuary of any debtor,, 
to twenty-four hours. The opulence of the inhabitants of Galway, may. 
be estimated from a subsequent bye-law, directing " That no young man . 
" prentizor otherwise, shedl weare no gorgious apparel), ne silks either 
" within or without ther garments,jie yet fyne knilt stockins either of silke 
*' or other costlie wise weare no costlielong riffs,- thick and Parted,, but be 
*' contented with single riffs, and that also they shall weare no pantwofles 
** but rather be contented with showse/^ * 

A remarkable jealousy,- which shewed itself in every possible act of hos-^ 
tility, existed between I^imerick and this town,, for a very considerable- 
length of time, until the former gained the ascendancy^ which it has ever 
since preserved. 

The Galway- annals relate that an Italian traveller, induced by its- 
fame in foreign part^, visited the town, and that he carefully remarked, 
and noted down its situation and extent, the style of its buildings, the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, and every other particular wor-» 
thy of attention. They- ifurther state, that being at mass in a private 
house, (its celebration in pubUc, having been in theycear 1568 fii»t pro-' 
hibited) he saw at one view, the blessed sacrament in the hands of- the. 
J^riest, boats passing up- and down the river, a ship entered the port in- 
full sail, a salmon killed with a> spear, and hunters and hounds pursu- 
ing a deer,, upon which he observed, that although he had travelled the 
greatest part of Europe, he had never before witneesed a sight which 
combined so much variety and beauty. Campion described it at that 
time, as " a proper neat city at the- sea side,'* 

Mr. Hardiman speating of the early hihabitants of the town, says — 
** They always preserved a due respect for their own dignity, and fronv 
^* the earliest period, ranked with the first orders of the community. 
" Learning and science were received and cherished within the town, du- 
^ ring periods wherein the rest of the kingdom,, with very few exceptions^j 
*' was immersed in the most profoud ignorance." 

In the reign of Elizabeth,- the celebrated Sir llenry Sidney, who had 
frequently visited in Galway, and was well acquainted with the town, 
declared that for urbanity and elegance of manners, the inhabitants 
equalled those of the most refined community, and that like the peo- ' 
pie of Marseilles in France, they contracted no stain from their rude 
and unpolished neighbours. Sir William Pelham the Lord Justice of Ire- 
land, accompanied by the Earl of Thomond, visited the town in 1^79,- - 
and we have on his respectable authority, that the town was well built and 
walled, possessing an excellent good liavcn, and replenished with many 
wealthy merchants, ** The townesmen and wemraen*' (he states) " present 
" a more civil shew of life than other townes in Ireland do and maie be 
** compared in my judgment, next, Dublin and Waterford, the only 
** towne" — Sir Oliver St. John's testimony in his description of Connaught, 
in 1614, is highly creditable to the inhabitants, " The merchants (says 
" Sir Oliver) are rich and great ad^nturer^ at the sea, their coramonaltie 
.'• is composed of the descendants of the ancient English families of the 
** town, and rarclie admit any new English among them, and never any 
** of the Irish. They keep good hospitalitie and are kind to strangers, . 
" and in their manner of entertainment, and in fashinninge and apparal- . 
•* lingo themselves and their wives, do most preserve the ancient mannev; • 
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•* and state, as much as any towne that ever I sawe." In the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, Elizabeth granted the town a charter, conjirma- 
ting of all the preceding ones, by which the Mayor for the time l>e- 
ing, was created Admiral of the port and bay, as far as the isles of AiTan, 
and entitled to all wrecks of the sea. When the Lord Deputy Pelhara 
was dissenting from it in 1579, he left; a company of soldiers behind, when 
a house was hired for their accomodation at the expence of the Queen, — 
the first barracks known in the 'town. About this time one of the ships 
Composing the Spanish Armada, was driven into the bay and wrecked, and 
upwards of seventy of the crew perished. A great many improvements 
>vere commenced during the reign of Elizabeth, but were destroyed in some 
fehort time after, and Galway -was neglected until 1 584^ when the Queeii 
was petitioned, for the purpose of enabling them to send for English Arti- 
sans to rebuild, improve, and SQttle in the town. Sir John Perrot in the 
following year, divided the province of Connaught into counties, which 
heretofore had consisted but- of two districts, CQn naught and Roscommon. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century, to nearly its close, the 
history of Galway furnishes an epoch, the most interesting and eventful, 
and the affairs of the town at this momentous peiiojd, were influential, not 
only over Galway, but over t^e entire kingdom. As it would injure it 
Jiot to give it in detail, we can only refer to IVIr. Ha^diman's work. About 
1604, circuits for Judges of Assize were established in Connaught, by the 
Lord Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester; and for nearly a century after, tlte 
Assizes for the town we;:e held alternately in Galway and Lou<;hrea. The 
Judges for a considerable time. \vere -entertained atihe expence of the town, 
but by an order of the Common Gouncil, in 177d, they no longer re- 
ceived this mark of coiporation civility. — In justice it must be acknow- 
ledged that this ungenerous and inhospitable restriction existed little more 
than twelve montlis. 

In the year 1610, Speed, the celebrated English antiquary, visited Gal- 
way, and some opinion of the importance of the place at that time may be 
collected from his description. " The principal City of this Province, 
and that which may worthily be accounted the third in Ireland, is Gal- 
way, in Irish Gallivcy built in manner much like to'^ ToWer; it is dig- 
nitied with a Bishop's See, and is much frequented with Merchants, by 
reason whereof, and ,t,he benefit of the road and haven, it is gainful to the 
.inhabitants through tcafic and exchange of rich commodities, both by sea 
• and land." Another writer of the same day, describes it as the third City 
•of the kingdom,- for extent and beauty. There is a very particular account 
of its condition and appearance in 1614, by Sir Oliver St John, which we 
cannot refrain from laying before our readers, — ** The Town is small, but 
*' all is faine and statelie buildings, the fronts of the houses (toward the 
** streets) are all of hewed stone, uppeto the top garnished with faine battle- 
*' ments, in an uniform course, us if the whole Towne had been built uppon 
** one model, it is buiH upon a rock, invironed almost with the sea and the 
** river, compassed with a strong wall, and after the ancient manner, such 
** as with a reasonable garrison, may defende itselfe against an enemie." 
"VV^e have come now to a period when it arrived at its greatest opulence and 
Commercial importance, when it took its place amongst the first Cities in 
Ireland, for population, wealth and integrity ; but thenceforward it began 
to evince very obvious symptoms of decay, until it dwindled at last, into its 
jjresent comparative insignificance. In Mr. Hardiman*s work there is a va- 
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luable and interesting portion, treating of the Rebellion in 1641 , — the decla«r 
ration of Galway againspt the Parliament, and its unaided loyalty to Chailes. 
The siege of the Town by the Parliamentary forces, under Coote, and the 
expulsion of its ancient and worthy Inhabitants in the Reign of William, 
which we are compelled merely to refer to, as well deserving a most atten- 
tive perusal. When we recollect the present aspect of the Town of Galway, 
these circumstances, indicative of its former consequence and prosperity, 
cannot fieul to strike us with astonishment. Its grandeur rose and feU with 
equal rapidity ; and it has left but few memorials to remind us of its magni- 
tude. These facts alone however, would be ineffectual in awakening within 
us, any thing like serious regret, did we not know, that with the greatness 
of its early day, have also dbappeared the proud spirit, and the commercial 
strength of its Inhahitants. 



FROM THE ITALIAN, 



Am I not thine, my only love ? 

Bound by love's mystic spell; 
Tby hopes, thy fears belowr-^ above, 

Within my bosom dwell. 

Thy griefs their shadows fling on me^ 
And every smile of thine, 

fAuih wish, with fond fidelity • 
Reflect itself in mine. 



SONG, 



Farewell to thee, maiden ! through sorrow and pain, 
I'll think on those eyes I may ne'er see again ; 
I'll think on the accents that fell firom thy tongue, 
And the wit that around thee such witchery flung. 

>Vhen the storm rages loudest, and thunders roll nigher^ 
I'll fancy I hear the light tones of thy lyre ; 
When lightnings flash roimd me, I'll see thee afar 
Shining bright o'er the deep, the lone mariner's star. 

The roar of the cannon, the rush of the wave. 
May sing the lament o'er the sailor's dark grave ; 
But when hottest the battle, and fiercest the sea. 
Let them rage as they will, I'll still think upon thee* 

And think on me, love! in that moment of danger. 
And give one soft tear to the ocean's wild ranger ; 
And mingle one sigh with the moan of the deep 
lliat pours the last dirge o'er the seaman's long sleeps. 



(165) 
AN ORIENTAL VISION. 



Methought I stood upon the skirt of an illuminated cloud in the upper 
regions of the air, with a power of vision extending over half the world» 
A huDKuiform of angelical beauty suddenly appeared, smiling with ineffable 
l)enignity, thus addressed me : — That superb building which thou beholdest 
rising amidst fine and beautiful groves of ever blooming verdure, adorned 
with blossoms of the richest fragrance, and fruits of the most exquisite fla* 
vour, is the Temple of Final Felicity, designed by Alia, for the reward of 
^is faithful votaries. It is surrounded by gardens of interminable extent, 
<liversified with all the beauties which the endless varieties of nature can 
bestow, in the forms of hill, valley, fountain, lake, and river. Nothing 
impure or unkoly is permitted to enter the sacred precincts where love, 
peace, benevolence and piety, in harmonious union, conspire to render the 
days of its inhabitants truly blessed. It is, as you observe, placed within 
view, and apparently within reach of all, though few there be that sur* 
mount the snares, dangers, difficulties, and temptations which are neces* 
sarily to be surmounted, for it Is the just appointment of AUa, that nothing 
great and glorious shall be attained without correspondent exertion, and 
ihat where the reward is of transcendent value, the toil of the successful 
aspirant must be proportioned to the magnitude of the prize. And, said I, 
asking pardon for. interrupting him, can any toil be deemed too great, or 
any difficulties be thought discouraging, by those whose hopes are stimula- 
ted with the prospect of so glorious a reward? Surely it requires no extraor- 
dinary degree of wisdom, no uncommon measure of fortitude to resolve 
upon encountering and subduing any obstacles, not altogether insurmount- 
able, that may happen to oppose themselves to the progress of him whose 
views are fixed upon the attainment of a felicity, exquisite as it is eternal ? 
Knowing as we do of what exertions man is capable in the pursuit of objects 
comparatively worthless, transitory in their nature, insecure in their possesion 
and unsubstantial in their enjoyment, it is hard to reconcile unwillingness 
to encounter peril in such a pursuit, or want of p^erseverance to obtain such 
a prize, with the idea of common prudence, and' rational understanding, — 
so, said my conductor, it should seem to the sober contemplatist, but medi- 
tation in the closet is a different theory from action in the world, and they 
who are most coniident of integrity in possession, are often the most ready 
to .dispense with it in practice. It is easy to say, I intend <o be good, — the 
really wise will say — ^' probation must precede praise, let me be tried by my 
4eeda." 

Now turn your ^yes, said my conductor, towards that distant quarter, 
where you behold numbers of children of various ages, in groups of greater 
or less amount, and apparently under the direction of adult leaders. That 
is the Mount of Education, to be travelled over by all candidates for glory 
and happiness. Such as are not fortunate enough to obtain the assistance 
of guides, unable of themselves to ascend the mount, wander away among 
the deserts and wildernesses on the other side, differing little in habits and 
attainments from the beasts of the field, by the chace of which, and the 
casual production of wild fruits, they support a savage existence. You may 
observe, that even of those who are under the patronage of early directors, 
ieveral advance with reluctant steps, some lag behind, and others finally 
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return to tliat state of scnsijial depravity to which tjtieir carnal propensities 
naturally incline, and from which the severe lessons of mental wisdom alone 
can deliver them. Too many of those who undertake the office of instruc- 
tion, are themselves inadequate to the important task^ and more intent on 
insuJcadhg and disseminating their own crude and selfish doctrines, fltan 
the genuine precepts of truth, as originally communicated by the gracious 
revelations of Alia. Now cast your eyes beyond the Mount of Education, 
and survey the curious varieties so groat a scene aifords. That, said I, is 
a scene of extent and wonder, mdeed whether I consider the multitudes 
employed, the infinite variety of their pursuits, or the equally infinite 
number of objects they appear to have . in view. — Yes, said my conduc- 
tor, that is the land of Trial, — ^though this lies in the way to the Lake 
of Peace, which all must pass to arrive at those regions of bliss which enfold 
the Temple of Final Felicity, — you see the harbour of success, where 
vessels wait totranspwt the fortunate 'ad venturers, — some vessels, you per- 
ceive, are already sailing on tl>e tranquil bosom of the favouring tide, others 
are at anchor, jreceiWng, or ready to receive all qualified passengers. Ah ! 
said I, wliat a lamentable disparity tliere is between the members that set 
out on the journey, and those whom virtuous perseverance has enabled to 
reach the termination ? It is but too true, said my conductor, but it exalts, 
instead of deducting from the divine beneficence, which, though it ofiers to 
all the means of attainment, necessarily permits a freedom of choice essen- 
tial to the very nature of a responsible agent. Good and evil are placed 
before them, but -under the modification of such different aspects, that the 
struggle l^etween the ardent propensities of oorporeal passions, and the 
cooler deductions of intellectual judgment, x:arries on a perpetual warfare 
ixitween mind and body, and toooiften assigns the victory to the latter. 
AH subordinate natures are more or less liable to error, for there is not one 
i>eing in the universe, in whom power, wisdom, and excellence exist in the 
highest possible degree of perfection. Every thing which he has been pleased 
to create, is governed by laws suited to its peculiar form and constitution. 
Matter inert, shapeless, and considered merely with respect to its owri 
powers, incapable of useful eftbrt or exertion, is, nevertheless, so arranged, 
diversified and disposed by Omnipotent wisdom, as not only to serve for 
the most important purposes in otiier respects, but to exhibit to the sen- 
.tient faculty, the fnost grand and beautiful features in the sublime picture of 
-Creation. Were the glorious sun and its attendant worlds regarded only 
as a mechanical work, a sample of what unbounded power could perform, 
the eye would never tire of contemplating, nor the mind grow weary of ex- 
pressing its admiration of eflfects, for wiiich, were they not actually pre- 
sented to the senses, no private comprehension would conceive that there 
could exist an adequate cause. But when It is forther considered, that 
these bodies. moving in majestic harmony, stupendous as they be, are d/es- 
tined to be habitations of beings still more wonderftil than they are ; that 
though not possessed of life themselves, they are the seat of others life, 
the substratum of an animation, varied, extended and multiplied beyond 
the reach of human intellect, to compute and calculate even within the 
limited sphere of its own observation, how is it possible to set bounds to 
the awe, the reverence, the love, tlie gratitude, and the astonishment such a 
display of the Divinity seems naturally calculated to excite. Th^re is no sin- 
gle attribute of Omnipotence in which his inconceivable might is more dis- 
tinctly displayed, than in that of bestowing life. The genius of man is capabW 
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^ accomplishing many things, which, in the eye of common- beholJere, are* 
jlistly esteemed wonderful. Besides the exertion of those mental facukiea^ 
by which he obtains fame as a poet, an orator, a legislator, a philosopher^' 
or a hero, he can perform works that surprize by their grandeur, or please * 
by their utility. He can ei-ect magnificent bridges, build sumptuous pala- 
ces, and raise monuments, that almost defy the crumbling hand of time* 
He can even construct mechanical figures, that exactly imitate the 
motions of Hving bodies, but all the power, all the wealth, and all the in- 
genuity of all mankind, were they put together for the purpose, are unable 
to give life — To an earth-worm^ it is as much beyond his ability, as to make 
another sun, another moon, or another world. Even vigorative life is above 
his power, he can increase and improve the stock he findsy but he can pro- 
duce nothing de novo. The chemist, by analyzings can discover the sub- 
stances of which a grain of wheat is composed, but all the chemists upon 
earth cannot combine those several substances, so as by that combination 
to procure a grain possessing the capabilities of vegetation. When all thia 
is considered, and compared with that profusion of vegetable and animal 
life, with which, through the bounty of the Creator, all nature abounds, 
what b lefl for the rational contemplatist, but the deepest sense of his own 
littleness^ and an increased veneration for the Almighty Father of all ? 

To all classes of worldly existants but one,, a rule cJ life is given, called 
instinct,, under whose fixed and unerring direction they pursue a prescribed 
course,- fulfil their stated number of days, hours^ or years, enjoy the plea- 
sures and subsistence allotted for them,, complete their periods and die. 
Acting under a compulsory direction, they are irresponsible for their con- 
duct, — are objects neither of punishment or reward^ and though often 
exhibiting curious specimens of cunning and intelligencBy yet^ never pas- ' 
ping the eternal boundery that seperates the rational from the- irration — 
the intellectual soul, from the vivified animal. Man^ therefore, is the 
only responsible creature, the only free agent of the animal creation, and 
this he could not be without a soul, that is, without an immortal spirit, uni- 
ted for a season with body, but not depending on that body for its existence. 
If it did,, in what ia he better than the beasts of the field I In many cases 
he is worscy having more of actual misery ,^ and less of pleasurable enjoy- 
ment. Ta one only can that soul be responsible — the God who gave it, 
for no huipan law can take cognizance of that which is unseen, lay hold of 
spiritual irrisibility,. or fix its chains or immortal existence. To him he is 
responsible for the use or abuse of those faculties which so eminently distin- 
guish Man from other animals,, and which,, unless debased by sensual indul- 
gence, or coiTupted by the unsubstantial pursuit of wordly vanities, are ca- 
pable of raising him to a higher rank in the scale of spiritual existence, and 
approximating the human nature to the divine. • Such was the situation of 
Man under the original appointment of the beneficent Alia, and the early 
records of every country preserve a more or less distinct account of his 
prtDuiive innocence and felicity, and his subsequent lapse and deterioration. 
If you ask, why did he fall ? Because he was- made free — because to be res- 
ponsible, it was necessary that he should be unconstrained — to conquer dis- 
turbing passions, it was requisite that he should feel them — to exercise the 
virtues of humility, love, submission, piety, justice, moderation and obedi- 
ence, it was necessary that he should have to contend with the counteracting 
influence of their opposites, for where there is not choice of action, th (agent 
is no better than a passive machine where motive is compulsory, he is not 
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fVilfilUng volantary duties, but performing irresistable commands. Stilf 
however, there is room for restitution, and reward. Though the difficulties 
have been increased, they are not insurmountable — ^virtuous exertion has the 
encouraging promise ol fined- success, — the Temple of Eternal Felicity is in view,. 
and where the eapabBky of attainment has been so graciously accorded, the 
misery of final dt8ieq>pointment must rest on him whose unhappy negligence^ 
or incurable depravity have interposed incurable obstacles,, to the ultimate 
acquisition of the glorious recompence. 

Now, continued my conductor,, cast your eyes^ agaii> upon the Land* of 
Trial, and see what it presents — I see, said I, a prodigious number of small* 
airy figures or phantoms hovering over the human travellers, but as it seems 
to me, not always, if at all, perceptible by those whom they appear so solici- 
tously to attend. — You are right, rejoined my conductor, they are exhibited 
to your view as representatives of the secret motives by which the judgment 
of mortals is directed, or as, according to the doctrine of some Eastern sa- 
ges, the genii which superintend all human concerns^ and of whom each in- 
dividual has two, known by the name of his good and evil genius. The 
former endeavours to operate upon his undersj^mding by teaching him ta 
prefer the solid and permanent good, however remote, to the turbulent and 
temporary nature of present enjoyment, to bring his passions- under- the con- 
troui of his reason, and under no vicissitudes of lile, to fall from virtue, or 
k>se sight of the dignity of an immortal ^rit. The other counsels him to 
catch the fleeting liour, to indulge those propensities which offer immediate^ 
gratification, to leave future objects to time and accident, to make sure of 
what he has, and to turn his present regard to the attainment of that which 
courts his acceptance under tne fascinating shape of glory, honour, riches, 
pleasure, fame, and dominion. The prudent genius pomts, but too ofteil 
points in vain, to the page of experience which displays the disastrous 
events ofdll inordinate pursuits of terrestrial felicity, and even in the instan- 
ces of happiest success, elicits the confession of wisdom, that all is " vanity 
and vexation of spirit." His rival too often carries all before him> and 
though there are who see their error before it is too late, and are fortunate 
enough to retrace their steps, multitudes perish under the delusion, des- 
troyed by the unforeseen dangers which the wily genius had concealed from 
their crew, the sword, the traitor, the self earned discease, or victims of 
an upbraiding conscience, and drowned, in what you can discern in the 
very centre of their pleasures and palaces, — the gulph ef despair ^ 

Oh ! said I, to my conductor, that I could but impress on the minds of 
ray inconsiderate countrymen, the admirable lesson your benevolence has 
so kindly imparted — that I could but persuade them to see with my eyes, 
and to think with my understanding. — That said he, you may at least en- 
deavour to do, and under the assistance of Alia, not without success; — 
to give you tlierefore an immediate opportunity, I now say to you — and he 
raised his voice — Aw^kc ! — I started from the couch on which 1 had been 
taking my meridian slumber, and determined to profit myself, and as far 
as in me lay, to communicate profit to others, I lost no time in committing 
to paper an account of this instructive vision. 



. .< IM ) 

IlICOXLECTIOirs Of THE Kl<IHT# 



' The foOowing papers wete drawn up at the desire of *a deisir friend ; whea 
I sat down to write/I did not intend them for the public ieye, circuhxstan- 
ces however, which I will not deUiil, have altered my determination. 
' It may be objected, that the profound and eloquent <* Confessions ot an 
Endbh Opium Eater" have forestalled the subject which I have chOsen, 
and that the terrors' of the realm of Sleep are a twice told tale ; how this , 
fissertion, like most other sweeping ones, is partlv true, and partly false ; 
it is true that the writer of whom I speak, has with a depth of thought and 
a deamess of style seldom equalled^ developed one of the most strikfn^, 
cases of bodily and mental suffering that ever occurred ; but the kingdom 
of Sleep has m^iiy regions, countless dungeons of dumb sightless torment, 
bolts, and racks, and wheels innumerable, and since there is a mysterious 
relation between th^ events of our lives and the sufferings of our dreams; 
and since^ however distorted and ext^gerated, the scenery and actors of 
Sleep are not utterly unknown, either to our reading or our experience, it 
stands to reason that the subject — the biography of night ,-^can never be 
exhausted, until the causes which create fearful dreams,^— fever — misfortune 
•^—dreary watching by the bed of sickness — inexorable death, deaf to the 
Voice of deep love, and the terrible struggles with despair when the rea- 
son is dragged to the brink of insanity, shall be no more. 

It is possible that I may be accused of exaggeration. — I will not pause 
to answer the charge. 1 might as welbendeavout to discourse a blind man 
itito a knowledge of colours, as to teach superficial readers the art of e;xa- 
inining a statement by its internal evidence, and discnvering from itself. 
Its truth or falsehood ; those for whom I write, wjll feel 1 trust, while they 
read, that I am not spinning fictions out of my braia, but relating farts 
and their consequences. 



bur Life is twofblil. Sleep hath its own world* 



BWOK* 



If there be a man living, who can attest the truth of the motto which I 
We chosen, I am that man ; after groaning for years of nights, in the Egyp- 
tian bondage of the dark taskmasters of sleep, after doing and enduring their 
terrible bidding, until resistance had nearly wasted into despair, I have es- 
caped from slavery, I have earned my freedom by hard struggling, and I 
may tell the secrets of my prison-house without fear. 
. And here, in limine, 1 protest against the canting sophistry, which 
^U wSerinp of the imagination, imagmary sufferings;—! have sat at tlie 
toblc of life for a good many years, and 1 have drank as deeply of the cup 
^misfortune, as most of my fellow guests, — I have endured fierce anguish, 
both of body and mind in the waking world, and I solemnly declare that 
I did not conceive what the human intellect could endure, and not perish, 
iintil I wsf bound, hand and foot, and plunged into the realm of sleep, to 
jdttde the. prolific cruelty of the stem race who dwell in it* 
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In what are called tlie actual sufferings Of life» a priaciple of resistance^ 
and means of defence are ever within our reach, — (Is peak not of cowards who- 
lie down under nusfortuh^,) philosophy, rdigion, and ^e various energksr 
both of .body and of mind, eaieh fitted by the band of nature to its task arisQ 
as our necessities invoke them, — but in sleep it is otherwise, our suffermg:i 
are beyond the measure of mortality, our powers of resistance are prostrate, 
evei^ f96ulty, save the imaginaiion^ls in chains, and she, with the riotoua 
elty of a drunken slave, tramples on the fallen reason. 

I jdo not doubt that in the world of sleep there may be elysium fields for^^ 
the &appy in life to wander in; cUtl know is^ that from my own experience' 
X can . say but little about them ; Ihie winged tyrants to whom I have been 
givQn up in the long nights of my bondage^ have borne me to far cUfierent 
accnes»— *' 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades where peCkce 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to ally but torture without end 
Still urges,— • 

Our memory, as I of^ felt to my cost, is a fearful instrument of tor^ 
ture in the hands of sleep ;— ^e scenes of our youth, — the friends that 
we have parted from for ever come back with the vividness and distinct 
'beauty otlife; we sit beneath the shade oi well remembered trees, taking 
sweet counsel with the brothers and sisters of our childhood, as if death, or 
m^iage, or the -heartless policy of years^ and of the world, had never chUl- 
ed our young affections ; — and then we awaken,— and the dead, die, as it 
were, again, and the dark grief of the house of mourning comes back, and 
th3 dull sound of the first stone on the coffin, rattles in our ears. 

If you go on thus, intenupts the reader, you will never get to the end of 
your story, whatever it is, for you will never make a beginning ; true^ most 
logical ot readers, but suppose I am not going to tell niy story at all, at al)^ 
to borrow the emphatic iteration of an Irishman ;— it is true, I told you 
about a page ago, when first we joined company, that I could, if I would, 
tell strange things ; — but I made-no pronuse, — wait until we have jogged 
on together a little longer, and perhaps you may know more; at all events I 
can tell you, like Slawkenbergius, that you will not know «my thinr 
about me, a whit sooner, by mterrupting me; t am thinking on paper, and 
I will think my own way, or not at all. 

Ob r the bright 'd?iys pf my childhood ; M'hen above me, within me, and 
around me, there was ** light, and splendour, and joy;*' when my dayi 
Tfrere days of gladness, and my nights were wrapped in sleep that knew no 
dream, the sleep that annihilated time and space, and from which I sprang 
into a new morning of enjoyment ; — reader, most patient reader, I will 
recal those days, and you and 1 shall leave ttiis foggy, nook-gotten capi- 
tal, and breathe a breeze that sea-coal has not tainted, and listen to the 
deep melody of the woods,— I will bring you to a king's theatre, not made 
with hands^ and you shall have an opera that the wealth of London could 
not purchase. 

From the brow of this rising ground (I fear my eye-sight is better than 
yours,) we catch the first glimpse of the lofty woods that surround the place 
rt< my birth — yonder, — but afar off, — are the blue hills that I love to climb, 
Gil ! Iiow unchanged, there is an eternal constancy in the aspect of moun- 
tains that make^ a more durable impression on the memory, thaaany things 
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«)aemnaluce; lowland scenery may fade from our recollection, but we 
never can forget the mountains that we once have known, like antient 
ffiends, grave, but no^ stem ; with what a quiet welcome do they receive 
lis, when after yeaUB of folly, misfortune or sorrow, we return into their 
peaceful bosom ; all 4hat is familiar to us in lowland scenery, passes away 
like the unstable friendships of prosperity; woo^s (Jjs^ppe^ in one place^-« 
plantations spring up in another ; — the pasture feels the plough like a 
ohc^ic in its vitals ;— mushroom villas arise like exhalations; the plain be^ 
(^omes '' every thing by turns, and nothing long ;" but the fickle, busy 
hand of man, cannot tear from the mpu^taia.its solemn and eternal bieauty*^ 

As the lagging av^ue winds with us througb the tcees, how every well 
remembered sound arises in my ear, — the deep, fond voice of the simorous 
'^:oo<i-ques^ the thrilling melody of the unseen black-bird, or the ten- 
derer eloquence of the thrush, and marring all with discord uqbidden, 
the shrill scream of the lordly peacock ; — I wish peacocks were not toa 
f)roud to learn from their com|M^ions of the woods, they always remind 
ipe of beginners oi) the clarionet 

There, beside its quiet waters, and beneath ihe shadow of its venerably 
y,ew8, stands^ my favourite noontide retirement, the het-mitage;-— does it 
^pt look as if an ancboret had raised it? many a poet, philosopher, aii4 
^^, will we hold gharo^ed comversj^ with beneath. it3 humble toqi^ 

There was a spirit in that sweet place,. 

An Eve in this Eden, a ruling grace 

Which to the flow'is, did they waken or dream^ 

Was as God is, to the starry scheme. 

The most cheering sound in. nature^ i& the sweet laughter of girls; m^my 
^ time as I listened to. it» rising tbroudi the still evening from the garden or. 
the grove, I have joined in it, thou^ I knew not its cause, from the very 
gaiety of heaxt that it awakened; — now I hear it as distinctly as ever — 
I do believe,, that these gids, like Duncan's son, laugh in their sleep, at 
least they never: meet me but with smiles ; one, indeed, is somewhat sedater 
than the rest, but I would not give the tranquil melody of her sweetest 
▼oice, and the gentle eloquence of her dove-like eyes, for all the sparkling 
witchery of mirUi that ever smiled, a, man's heart out of his bosom*. 

Most diligent Q&ader,u I do assure you, in verity that the things. whereo£ 
I speak, I most distinctly see and hear ; but as for you, 1 fear in my heart 
that you fare no better than Shakabar at the table of the Barmecide; — ^but 
say you, will you, like the Barmecide,, after describifig the ideal banquet, 
at last feast me with the reality ?^Alas ! you task me beyond my power, 
the things whereof 1 speak, had once indeed, a local habitation, and a name; 
like a fool, I said in my heart that the freshness of spring would not fade, 
4nd that the eyes that smiled upon my childhood, would weep over my. 
grave ; but deaA, whose pupil I have been for many a year, has taught me 
otherwise ; the scenes 1 have glanced at, and the dear companions of my 
youth, are now but tenants of my memory, and often in the unkindness of 
sorrow, 1 would fain eject them from their melancholy dwelling. I have 
come to a resolution never to write more than one sheet at a time, so if it, 
^ morning, good morning, if it be evening, good evening, if it be night, 
|;opd night ; — at all events farewell for the present. 

./tt/y 16<A, 1825. 
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In mt iast p*pcr, I said when speaking of the pains of sleep, that they* 
exceeded in nrcasnre, and in intensity, the sufferings of ¥raking life; now^ 
as this assertion may startle sound sleepers, (for they seldom dream) I* 
feel that I am in some soit called iipcn to prove it. 

I can fully appreciate the difficulties of my task, but since it is a volan-' 
t^ry one, I have no right to complain of them ; I shall only remark that 
it is no easy matter to place you in such a point of view, as will enable you ' 
to comprehend the circumstances which awakened, — if not created, in my' 
mind, the terrible faculty of dreaming, yet give you no insight to those' 
parts of my history, which it is not my intention to disclose; and this I^ 
mention, that you may not blame me for the abse^ce of a com^ecting 
narrative, in the scenes I am about to describe. 

You will soon perceive that 1 separate^ as by a great gtklf, the healthy 
dreams of the sound in body and mind, from the fearful hauntings of the' 
devoted few, to whom the ^'second sight*' of sleep is a besetting curse; 
who in the abysm of nighty as in Dante*s deepest hell, are faled to endure^ 
all that the iraaginatian can fashion out of the actual sufierings of mor-r 
tality. and the gigantic horrors of poetry and madness. 

The dreams of the healthy and properous are, generally speaking, dini' 
and* incoherent recollections of events of the day, combmed fantastically 
with earlier passages of memory, full of chasms and strange trattsitrans^^ 
communicating no acute perception of pleasure or of eain, and forgotten 
as soon as past; even the night-mare, the only fiend that ever haunts 
them, is a weak monster ; she can but sit upon the breast making strange 
faces, and oppressing with a sense of languid helplessness, and indistinct 
shadowy fear ; her isway is for the most part over heavy eaters, and power 
is given her to torment them for a season, if forgetting the duty of kind 
masters, they burthen their stomachs with an unreasonable load. ^ 

Many years ago I was attacked by fever, and narrowly escaped with 
my life, and it was during that memorable illness that the faculty of 
which I am to speak, began to develope itself; I say begixn,- for even iir 
the worst hours of that fever I but saw as in a glass, dimly, the awful 
phantoms, whom in after nights I was to meet face to face. 

Through the course of my illness, I was not at any time actually deliri-f 
ous, at least I never lost the consciousness either of my own identity, of 
that of those who attended me, — attended me!- — is this my cold acknow* 
ledgroent of the silent watchfulness, ^e quiet and untiring affection that 
followed each look, anticipated each wayward wish, and like a gentlest 
sphit, beguiled the dreary night with a tender constancy that felt na 
weariness, — sought no repose; — little knows the careless selfishness of 
health, the measureless value of those thousand nameless attentions, those 
delicate flowers of innocent love, that the hand of veoman strews on 
the bed of sickness; — -the wealthy may buy the jostling officiousness of 
menials, — the selfish zeal of interested followers watches by the couch of 
the powerful, but the treasures of the deep cannot purchase, the majesty 
of Kings cannot command the winged kindness of a sister's affection. 

1 rcfmember as distinctly as if years were hours, the hideous visions of 
my fever; one I shall mention, because it haunted me more perseveringly 
than the rest, and because, alter an hiterval of years, it returned, ** but with 
adtiition strange;" — in this dream, if dream it can be called, when 1 had d 
wakins: consciousness that I was lying in my bed, I learned for the first 
iljpac, bow truly relative arc our ugtions of Line and space, and w)iat ^ 
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^kspollc )>ower the foculty yrhkh was awidceming within nle, possessed 
ovef tliem; first like a solemn prelude caime a deep, melaDehiny sound; 
jone TDoumfal note interminably prolonged, that weighed upon afy ear liite 
a groan that never would end, and then, as obeying the omnipotent cail^ 
slowlv, and in regular progression, every thing aronnd me dilated and re* 
ceded into gigantic size, and measureless distance; the roof of- the bed 
rose into a pUlared canopy, like the lofty dome of some gloomist tetnf^e,-— 
the room became an endless plain,— dim-seen, counties faces, wavering, 
dilating, and contracting, as if traced upon unsteady clouds, but full of 
ghastly and terrible expression ga&ered around me, and a heavy roll, as 
of the waters of some mighty sea, came upon me, depth, after depth, 
until r was buried in the hopeless abysses of a fathomless oceair. ' 

I envy those who when the crisis of their dream arrives awaken witii 
a start, and shake off the ghastly imposture; that power was denied to 
me. I was ever oppressed by a palsying despondency, Knked to a sense 
of duration stretching into eternity, for in sleep we personify levory Aing,^— > 
our-very fears, and the dread that my sufierbigs would last for ever, rea-^ 
liied, as it were itseM*,^itled ilp to the veil cf time, and shadowed out, 
as in a dim perspective, the mdefinite series of years, the '* for ever, and 
ever," by which the mind endeavours to represent eternity. 

At length the fever left me, the unquiet race' that troubled toe receded ; 
I returned with a bounding heart to the circle of the gentle friend* l^o 
bad borne me through my illness, and the dark nights that 1 had passed 
were fo^otten; again I sought my accustomed rural haunts, and my 
ftvenings were pas^d as before, in tranquil study, or domestic amusement. 

B^ore I leave these scenes for ever, let me take one lotig4ook at-them:— ' 
$hey say that those who have been restored from blindness to sight, ever 
feel a horror of dark colours, and I believe it, for I' have a strange desins 
to linger about this period of my life, and~a dread to encounter, %ven in 
memory, the misemble years that followed it; — wisely and fondly ^ees 
providence soften the past, and veil the future. 

The summer that followed my illness was the iast we never spent at 
stately B ; it was sold soon after, and I bid i€ farewell with a regret 
that I cannot easily describe; it was the place of my bitth, and although 
the days that I passed diere were comparatively few, yet they ^were among 
the happiest of my life, and the memory measures time, not by years, but 
'by events; — besides it was « magnificient seat, and "parting from it hurt 
piy youthful pride, I deemed it, aiKl justly, the presage of our downfall. 

My falhei^s health, he^an visibly to declme ; he was no longer able to 
visit his favourite summer retreat, quiet woodland L ; the cursed liti- 
gation too, in which he had so long been involved, seemed as farfrdm a 
termination as ever, and the embarrassments which it created, preyed on 
on his haughty spirit; — but above all, faint suspicions of the unutteraUi6 
treachery of one whom he had cherished iu the bosom ofhir family, began 
to aw^cen in his mind, and sidcen his heart, — 1 have seen his very chair,— ^ 
after some long consultation with that wily hypocrite, and his sordid wood-^ 
en-faced father, — I have seen his very chair, I say, shake with the fierce 
agitation, that convulsed his powerful frame, but I was foil of thexrredu- 
)ity of my age, and I never dreamed of the cause of his emotion; — I had. 
yet to learn the villainous chemistry, which out of the nnsuspectirig gene- 
rosity -of his lofty mind, could extract the means x)f mining his fmiStf. 
On the * • Of ♦ • my father died, * 
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I am thont to i^as OTer a gulph of years, the etents Aat are barMK « li 
shall never see the light with my consent; 1 am not stoic enough tor ait 
down to detail them,— Hhey wer^ years of fiery anguish, of hopeless misera^ ^ 
|>le watching, closed by death* the cruel treacherous dealh, that brightens 
the eye, and flushes the cheek while it steals the life, as a vampire .dratna 
the blood,— I am not equal, I say, to thedetail, and all that it is necessary 
for you to know is the resuU. 

July, I7th, 1825^ 



Look for me no more in the circle of a happy fkmily, — in the sight of 
innocent youthful beauty ; — from henceforth I am to be found in the re* 
cesses of wild mountains, or in a ^oomy solitary in * * * (i^ 
was not always gloomy and soUtary) or in an Univ^ty, phmged in deepi 
atudy when my mind wiU pemit, or when that is impossible, <o the full as 
deep in the wildest -extravaganoe of riotous folly, the chief of a society 
dissociated for the express purpose of disturbing the <}uiet ^f the city, and 
beating the police ; — I was nie terror of all lovers of good order,-r~^e Ziscaof 
constables, — when the lights were out in a row, I used to feel for their rough 
coats ; — I h^ve elain more Charlies with my jingle arm, than half the Tom 
and Jerry gentry of the present day put together, — my companions used to 
wonder at the audacious hardihood with which 1 thrust mysdlf upon dan*, 
ger, but the unhappy are very courageous. 

. These were pitiless times, — I was beset night and day;-«^I was neves 
what is called a melancholy man, constitutional hardness of nerves ex* 
empted me ^ronihemehing moody — I never shed tears, but when I thou^ 
much on my dismal reverses I was seized with strange paroxisms of rage, 
rather than grief, whi d^ determined the blood to my head, and tormented 
me sorely; — so mudb lor the days« — then^ what nigj[^4 

1 never dreamed of daylight, the chearfiil sun never ^one upon the re* 
gions I^wtts borne ^to— «the lig^t was ever the dudcy gkire of torohes, or the 
terriUe i|>l^dor of enormous fires ihat dazzle my eyes, and baked my 
blood, and withered my heart, even in sleep-rmany a time I have awakened 
with the fierce giow^ Inumingjonmy dieek, and the sullen roar of the migfa-r 
ty flames, tingling in my «ars, and here let me give an example of uses to 
which sleep can turn redities* 

I once was present at a fire, where several persons perished; it was at-c 
tended by circumstances of peculiar horror : all the sufferers were females, 
one of them was a beautiful girl, and had a single spack of presence Of 
mind existed in the mighty crowd that witnessed h^ fate, she might have 
been saved, for she appeared at one of the windows supplicating for assis- 
tance, but before a hand was stretched to save her, bemre a Isulder could 
be dragged through the Babel of riotous confusion that surrounded the 
house, the floor gave way, and the wretched girl went down alive into the 
flames : I came in view of the house at the very instant when this occurred, 
and I as flew, radier.than ran along, Ihe teur fold fury of the fire, bursting 
like a whirlwind through t]>e falling floor, and the frantic yell of the assour 
bled thousands told me that was t>7er. 

, I forced my w^ through the press in front of the bouse, and never will 
1 forget the scene that presented itself; the vast multitude, vhose unitad 
f&riek the instant before had pierced my very brain, was as siknt as th^ 
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gftre; no sound was heard but the rushing of the cruel flames; every eye^ 
cverr ghastly face was turned to the fatal window, where the unhappy vic-^ 
thn ha^ stooa, stretching her beseeching hands in vain, and the fire no 
longer checked, leaped upward from floor to floor, until it burst from the 
tooi, as from some gigantic furnace, in a pillar of white, intollerable light. 

From that fatal night, a funeral pile was lighted in my brain^ smd biatm-^ 
od through my dreams, for ever and ever; — I have witnessed the bloody 
festividfl of the pityless Inquisition; I have seen the young, the beautiful, 
and the pious; the constant few, faithful to death, to whom It^ was vilei 
when purchased by apostaey ; I have seen them borne in fanatic triumph 
from the prison to the stake, while the guilty priests muttered their bias-* 
phemies, and theciuelmobsiioutedfor joy^ 

I have beheld citves and palaces given to destruction — stately eastle^ 
that seemed buik for eternity^ buried in the white depths of inextingnish-* 
Able fires, and gentle voices implored me in vain, and sweet pale faces 
tamed to me beseechingly, and I gros»ied in the helplessi^ess of sleep.. , 
* For there was ever between me and the flames,, some fathomless abysm; 
or the numbine touch of some fiend had palsied my limbs, and though I 
would have laid down my life to rescue the victim, I was compelled to wit- 
ness her destruction. — Do not think that the voice was the voice of abtran* 
gery or the face, a face unknown,—- oh 1 no;-'-the searching cruelty of 
8leep>has power over the grave, and the loved in life were ctHltd from Uieir 
lepoee, to people my dreams^ and wring my heart. 

I declare to God, that such was the e£(ect of these scenes, that often 
in the middle of the day, when every thing seemed to conspire to banish 
gloomy ideas, the universal light, the bustle of life, the voices of friends, 
I have groaned aloud at the thought of the horrors of the night gone by, 
and the heavy foreboding of their return. 

For in spite of myself, my imagination now seizes on any unusual eir- 
tmmstance that occurred to me, any ugly sight that I witnessed, any passage 
in my reading suited to its purpose, and then, as in the case of the 
ire, transferred it to my dreams, distorted with strange exaggeration ; fot 
instance, — 

There is an engraving in Pittscus's edition of Seutonius, — I remraiber its 

Mtle well, ^HlEROSLVMA VHACVM TEMPLO, CAPTA BT INCENSA A TiTO 

Vespasiano, — many a time has the sad theatre of my sleep presented that 
memorable spectacle, many a time have I seen the temple of the living 
God wrapped m devouring flames, the pavemtent of the holy city slippery with 
the blood of the chosen i^ople, — the mberable virgins lifting their despair- 
ing eyes to heaven, — the desperate defenders leaping in fierce scorn of 
captivity from the battlements mto the flames, while the stem Legioaarian 
stood still in horror, and the mild Titus ofiered mercy in vain. 
< I was present one day at a review, and was highly pleased with the fine 
appearance of the men and horses, and the dexterity with which they per- 
formed Uieir evolutions ; for being well mounted, I was enabled to follow 
every movement over the plain on which the review took place ; dbove every 
thing else, I was struck by the grand effect pf a charge of dragoon guards $ 
the flashing of the sabres, the deep echo of the trampled plain, and the 
united rush of a thousand men ana horses, starting from still life into a 
headlong torrent, at a single trumpet note, gave me a more vivid idea of 
the awfiil fury of war, than all the power of poetry or fancy, and the effect 
was not a little heightened by the strength and size of the horses and men. 
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tbe soldier- like plaioness of drest, and the poaderous sio^plicity of wmffitm 
tka^ difttingttishet the guards fiora the light di^eons. 

M I wa« returning, hoioe, I witnessed an accident not es^ly fofgot^en^ 
I waj^ coQsiderttbiy m advance of my pwn party, and I paused, as well to- 
give tbe^ time to come up, as to watch those same dragoons as they dash- 
ed at a sharp trot through a gateway ; a child of about. four years of age 
^(rho wa» stcmding within a few yards of me, darted across their path, and 
in an instant he was trampled out of the form of humanity — one mom^t, 
and he was. full of life . and young beautv, — the next he was a mangled 
masp that hk mjsewhle * mother might renis^ to own. for the child of het 
bosom. 

I knew right well that this dismal sight would brand upon my memory 
|he events of the day, and I expected as a siue. thintr the coming of 
strati^ and fearful visions^ ni^t aiter night; nor was I deceived t — whai^ 
boundless pWwsy-— wba^ sunless skies, formed the dusky scenery- of theses 
awful pageants; now came^ first, the solemn musie of nw fever, and theoy 
poi the roll of mighty wat^rs^ but the measured tramp of millions of hosse- 
^en, gathering. like clouds in the dim circle of the hoaaon; — oh! howv 
shall J. tell the deeds of these warriors of sleep! — sometimes they were.th^ 
grisly giants of Spencer^ waging mangling and savage war with nproqied} 
oaks,, or pine-tree clubs;-*-sometimes they weie fashioned from the mcl^tti<^ 
<^oly fictions of the unhappy titans, or the. wildest imagery of tlie .Eddat 
and Voluspa, or evoked by spells the mi^ktiest of all^ came the immortal^ 
chivalry of Milton; — 

- — at last, ' 

' Fisur in the horizon to the noilh, appeacred 

From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretched 
In battalions aspect,' and nearer view 
Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid ^ars^ and helmets throng'd and shield?. 

•--with what bceaibless awe have I gazed upon Xhe phaatom hosts, — gfl^ 
severe angelic beauty of the one, — the withering eyes, and clouded hrowsi 
9f the oSier,. — the thrilling pause,. — the whiilwind ittshr of the, winged 
sleeds,,r'*the.unuitefable fiiry of the closing shodc, and the deadly stniggle,^ 
9$ locked, spear ii^spear, and shield in shield, they swayed heavily, like 
ami^ty sea^ backward and forward on the plaini. 
. Yovt will nak me, did not the grandeurof such spectacles rec(mcile me to* 
their gloom ? — Remember that the master feeling throughout my dreams^ 
Vaa a sense of eternal despair — I had done or sufiered some unutterable 
tbiog»— I was nevec to behcdd the cheerful light, or listen to the voicea 
that I loved, but in mourning and in suffering— -the very sense of personal 
security that attended me was a curse, — I felt ne sordid bodily pain, I was: 
set apart aad devoted to a heavier doom-.— I was borne to witness the miser-^ 
able fate of those, whose safety I woukl have purchased with my life a thou- 
sand times told, but for me there was no death, no final close, such as I 
]¥as Lwas destined to be, dark,. hopeless, and abandoned for ever.. 

J«tyv 18fA 1825* 
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My dream it o*er,.it had no fbrtber (Shange. — ^Btronj 

A fortnight has elapsed since we jnet on paper ; I have enabled you as 
as far as in me lay, to judge of the truth of my assertion, that '* the sunerings 
of sleep exceed in measure, and in intensity, the pains of waking life;*' — 
and I take up my pen io close the subject, at least for the present 

At least for the present, for as yet I cannot say whether it will ever be in 
my power to detail at len^h, the singular events which, aided by my own 
unremitting exeAions, have freed me firom my lengthened bondage. From 
your first glance at these events, — a deep-laid conspiracy of those whom I 
had trusted, headed by ^ * * to deprive nie and the scattered rem- 
nant of my house of the wasted property, which even the greedy law had 
spared, — ^a tearing asunder of the ties which had bound this man and me 
together, followed by a warof extermination^ — ^ struggle for life and death, — 
you would suppose them more likely to triple my chains than to break them, 
Imt our wisdom ir foolishness when we prophesy \>f consequences; I was 
used to the common pickpocket dishonesty of agents and receivers, the eve- 
ry-day filching of reAts, issues and profits, tor thes^ are among the thousand 
natural ills that attomeyism is heir to, but the treacherous unkindness of 
this man came upon me as it were in my sleep, ahd like a strong fiend, 
and bore me upwEurd from the pit wherem I lay^ to fight amidst day-light 
realttes, to contend, not with shadowy enemies, but with monsters as un- 
couth and ugly in their guilty as the race who had oppressed with impuni- 
ty my helpless dreams. 

From the last paragraph, you may guess at the nature of the antago- 
nist feelings which enabled me to strug^ successfully with the powers of 
darkness and sleep; more than you can learn front them, you are not like- 
ly to know from me, first, because I hate mionymous vengeance, — I would 
not assassinate an assassin, — secondly, because I <would not make the res- 
pectable publication in which I appear the .vehicle of my private resent- 
ments, — lastly, I am but an adumbration, — a fetch, — an ink-fed Eidolon, 
and surely, gentlest reader, you ha^e too much h6raanity and sense to^ ask 
me to spend the last drop of my vital fluid in combating for your amuse- 
ment; — no, no, joking apart, I love my incognito,^and my mask might fall 
off in the struggle ; — as long as I can minister to vou unknown, I am youL 
servant^ but my feu^ must be veiled in a mantle. • 

» ' " . Juli^ 30thy 1825. 
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How loreUIj that blushing roM 
Flings all around iu rich perfume^ p 
To-day its opening beauty glows. 
To-morrow steals its withered blooou 

The iaVom thus fh>in fortitne won^ 
^^▼en while she gires them, are withdrawn. 
To-day the dream of bliss begnn— 
Jt flies before to-mQrrow*s dawn* 
U 



THE FORLOK||r» 

JTiaw tbii Hill in gloiy go 

LikA ft conquexor dowa ^m WffC, 
And I feh p m tr-4ipo pe r glow 

Light up in m j ko^ oreast«^ 
And I flew in bope from my j&ttlter^ towom 

To our own sequestered q[M>t» 
And hero 1 winder mid sleepmg floweis,^ 

And yet, thdu comest noU 



} saw the besmy moon 1 

nioming the eaith's impose. 
And I heard the sephyr breathe his ^h» 

On the Up of the crimson rose» 
And still I hope'd !— oh ! could I fear^ 

Or deem myself forgot t-s^ 
Silence and shade ase dweUen he re 

And yet, thou comest not! 

And w^ieie art thou!— and where are all 

The TOWS we lor'd to pligfat<— 
Did they from our Iqw like dew-drops bXk 

To lire bat tQl morning's light! 
Oh! no— no — bo — I dare not dwell 

Upon that blighting theuf^ ; 
Thou know*st my inmost hMirt too well»— * 

And yetf thott comest not ! 

When last I sate is that leafy place^ 

And heard the night winds sigh. 
And look'd into thy Eden fisce, 

I weft that hhss^could die. 
fieer-like, I knew our love would shar* 

A drear— divided lot» 
The wave is cafan'^the night is frur-«. 

And yet, thou comest not ! 

What is a toother to her child-^ 

A woodpdove to her mate — 
Heavra to a spirit undefil'd — 

And mortals to their ftte— 
That, tho' we ne'er in dome or detf 

Share lore, or life, or aught ;-« 
That win I be to thee— fiueweU !^ 

Farewell! thou comest not! 

/.A. a. 
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nirenolo^ htt of li^ attracted an extraordiiuqry4legr6e of attentkm^ 
We did anticipate^ when first the phil^|iby of Bumpe was jpromulgated, 
tlkat like every other such system^ It i^Quld t^qse)he public (or a short 
whfle, and be then laid aside, to instke rt)om for some other i;nteUectuaI 
play-thing« But the Craniolpgical mania has spread like a plague ; — ^it ha« 
postessed every gra4atiQg of socs^ty ^^ the kitchen to the garret; and 
even the very infants are taught to liqp tbe jargon ^s of the Organs." Phr^- . 
adogy has become a creed, the BttrnfAint a sect There is a Phrenology 
fjmagoguej ¥/bo put forth and sanction an authofEued professbn of fai^ 
There is « society who puUiSh Ptirendfogical journalsy divers bracts, and 
several reading made ei^-like little books^ for women, children, and the 
Qie of schools. Tliere Are corresponding and coroperative associations, 
mkd i^ve ^11, t^ere 4^ % fprmjdable and well organized host of professors, 
lecturers, n^issionaries, and d^iple^ i^l asdent ui. the belief of what they 
flonceive new doctrines, and animated with the UveKest zeal for the dissem- 
ination of their tenets, .%nd the conversion of unbelievers. When Spurzheim. 
4r8€ set out to nreach his system, there was^ a tone of unpretending modesty 
jp what he sai<C ifl^at insensiUy iqtei!e8te4 Uiose vdio hes^ him. The course 
of lectures which be deliyi»red some years since in Cork, was numerously 
snd respectably sfttended ;-^he did no^ however produce a deep or a lasting 
Impression here. Those who heard l^im were amused and pleased, — they 
looked upon him as an ingenious^ speculative liieprist, who supported his 
opinions with miidi plaiisible reasoning, and rendered his lectur<9s agreeable. 
by an interesting detail of anecdotes and stories. Although an enthusiast, 
|U>d perhaps a sincere 9ne« lie did not outrage science by assuming a tone 
of dogmatic superiority^ not insult reason by repeating grossly absurd spe-. 
dilations. Few took the trouble to study deepty what V tau^t, and in a 
short time, Spurzheim was almost forgotten, and Temembercd only as one 
amongst the many itinerant lecturers who travel, and 'benefit the public by' 
their leam^ labours, wherever they can procure a sufficient number of 
customers. 

Phren<$)ogy'has ri&rw "been much in fashion upon the Continent. The 
lectures which Gall and Spurzheim have for some years been delivering at 
Paris, were attend^ mostly by British students. Spurzheiip's lectures 
were copsidered valuable, more from his accurate dissections, and able, 
anatonticed demoncktrations of the brain, than from any interest taken in 
his Phrenological opinions. Very few attended the prelections of Gallj^ 
the founder of the sect ; — he, poor old man, presents a melancholy exam- 
ple of the uncertainty of literary renown. A^r a life of the most indefati- 
gable labour and research, he has been completely thrown into the shade, 
and deprived of his hardly earned honours, by his more active and enter- 
prizing pupil. His xeproaches are loud and indignant, but the bitterest 
complaint of all, is, that the faithless friend who treacherously robbed hhn 
of h» fame and plaister head, not content with having gained the glory, 
secured the profits too. 

Great efforts have been making of late to diffuse a general knowledge of 
Phrenology in these countries. It is hard to pronounce what may be the 
ttal motives of those who take so warm an mterest in extending the stud][ 

ii2 
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of an abstruse, difficult acknoe, aft the investigation of a profeiuid j^ilo* 
sopbical questioa, can ne\'er be much promoted by being made the object of 
mountibank displays. Edinburgh appears to be at present the grand center 
fr9m which -all these Phrenological transactions proceed. We naiuiallj 
receive with a kind of intuitive distrust, whatever bears the name of philoso* 
fliy, and emanates from that quarter ; for the labours of our modem philo- 
sophers are seldom gratuitous, and no doubt they have discovered Phreno- 
logy to be great gain. At first they denominated themselves '* Cranio- 
logists,** but thinking that appellation not sufficiently elegant, they have 
now assumed the more classical and learned title of "Phrenologists." 
This fine expression is derived from two greek words; — one signifying,. 
mindf the other a word, and the meaning of the compound term b, " retail- 
ers of words about the mind.^ For a shoit period before the last change of 
title, whilst the science was making rapid strides from the humble study of 
skulls, to the more lofly and dignified mvesdgation of mind, they took the 
name " Cranioscopists" or " Inspectors of Skulls." But as the science is 
s^ill progressing at a prodigious rate, we may naturally hope that its follow- 
ers will in a short time prove themselves worthy of being styled " Phrenos- 
copists" or " Inspectors of Mind." Formerly the study of the mind was 
cfntered upon with a feeling of holy awe inspired by the solenm obscurity, in 
which it pleased the Creator to invest the hidden springs of our intellectaal 
powers. Phrenology has raised the veil of darkness, and has made mind 
a most familiar, popular and amusing subject of observation. Every 
fichoolbpy who can purchase a few books, and procure for nine shillings 
the co-operation of a head as well stocked with ideas as his own, immedi- 
ately becomes a mond philosopher of the first class. He decides with the 
air of a sage, upon the dispositions, propensities, and mental energies of 
his friends ; — he handles, measures, and controuls the different develope- 
nients of the intellect, and so wonderful is the sagacity, and boundless the 
knowledge of our modem metaphysicians, that we may daily expect to 
bear that some lucky experimenter has caught a young mind, bottled it, 
andpresented it to the museum of the Phrenological society. 
• The second edition of Mr. Combe*s Phrenology has just appeared, and 
as this work is the fullest and most perfect expositioh of the doctrine, we 
will .briefly enter into its merits, without at all adverting to the numerous 
controverfiial disputes which have already taken place upon the subject. 
jyf r. Combe begins his preface by assuring his readers that he commenced 
the study of the system of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, with a mind per- 
fectly untroubled by any superfluous knowledge of the human frame. The 
perusal of one article in the Edinburgh Review, and an attendance upon 
one course of demonstrative anatomy, constituted the sum total of his 
scientific education. Innocent and uninfeoted by the dangerous learning 
of schools, he placed his maiden intellects under the care of Doctor Spurz- 
heim. It is not very surprising that he should have devoted himself 
heart and soul to the cause of so impassioned a suitor as the German ; — 
with all the fervour of a first love, he embraced the study, and the event 
has proved him a pattern of the most devoted and unchanging affection; — 
enthusiastic in his adoration, he hurls tlie most angry defiance against those 
who dare to breathe a suspicion against the immaculate purity of the object 
of his attachment. Speaking of those writers, whose passion for Phreno- 
logy was not quite as overwhelming as his own, he says, *\Some readera 
♦•may think that rctiibutive justice required the coutmucd republication of 
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*' the attacks of the opponents, that the public mind, when properly enlight- 
** ened, might express a just disapprobation of the conduct of those, who 
*' so egregfously mislead it. But Phrenology teaches us forbearance ; and 
** besides, it will be misfoitune enough to the individuals who have distin- 
** guished themselves in the work of misrepresentation, to have their names 
** handed down to posterity, as the enemies of the gr^test discovery ever 
^ communicated to mankind." At the risk of being deemed enemies to 
Che dearest interests of mankind, we most humbly ask, what is this great 
discovery? — Is it that a man*s wits are in his brains? Surely since men 
first wore heads, it has never been denied, that they could not conveniently 
think without them. Is it that the powers of the human mind, whereby we 
think and enjoy the faculty of reasoning are developed, and made manifest 
tipon the skull ? Really we must claim some indulgence, and be content 
to suiTer a little longer under Mr. Combe's vehement denunciation before 
1?e yield implicit credence to this startling proposition. 
' The system of Phrenology is an amusing compound of facts, and of in- 
ferences deduced from the existence of these facts. In it there is a great 
deal new, and agreat deal true, but the new is not true, and the true is 
toot new; To those unacquainted with the real extent of physiological 
knowledge, and unaccustomed to the severe precision of logical reasoning, 
nothing can appear more rational and consistent — the judgment is appeal- 
ed to through the imagination, and fancy supplies the evidence whenever ex- 
perience fails — Ignorance is always credulous, and the more extended our 
knowledge of the human frame becomes, the more we feel, how very little in- 
deed of its opemtions we really know. — But Mr. Combe enjoys a happy ex- 
emption from all disagreeable doubts. In his introduction he feelingly de- 
plores the erroneous practice of many once distinguished, but now extin- 
^tshed authors, such as Locke, Hume, Reid, Stewart, Brown, &c., who, 
f>oor men, had the misfortune to spend their lives trying to unravel the mys- 
teries of mind, unenlightened by the magical light of Cranioscopy. That 
we are neither much wiser nor much better from all the books which have 
been written upon metaphysics nobody will deny, but let us see how Mr. 
Combe makes the matter clearer. 

" In the first place, then, the human mind, as it exists in this world, cannot, by Utelf. 
become an object of philosophical investigation. Placed in a mateiial world, it cannot act 

8r be acted upon^ but through the medium of an organic apparatus. The soul sparkling .in 
lie eye of beauty does not transmit its sweet influence to a kindred spirit, but through, 
the filaments of an optic nerve ; and even the bursts of eloquence which flow from the lipa 
of the impassioned orator, when mind appears to transfuse itself almost directly into mind, 
Emanate nrom, and are transmitted to corporeal beings though a voluihinous apparatus <^ 
prgans. If we trace the mipd's progress from the cradle to the grave, every appearanco^ 
which it presents reminds us of this important truth. In earliest life the mental powers are 
feeble as the bod3% but when manhood comes, they glow with energy, and exnand with' 
power ; till at last, the chill of age makes the limbs totter, and the fancy's fires decay. 

Nay, not only the great stages of our infancy, vigour, and decline, but the experience oC 
fyery hour reminds us of our alliance with the dust. The lowering donds and stormy sky 
jlepreas the spirits and enerve the mind ;— after short and stated intervals of toil, our wea- 
ped faculties demand repose in sleep ; famine or disease is capable of levelling the proud-, 
est energies in the earth ; luid even the finest portion of our compound being, the mind it- 
self, apparently becomes dii^ased, an^ leaving nature's course, flies to self-destruction to esr 
pape from pain. 

These phenomena must bo referred to the organs with which, in this Hfc, the mind i^ 
connected ; but if the organs exei|80 great an efiect over the mental manifestations, no sys> 
tcm of philosophy is entitled to consideration, which would neglect their influence, and treat 
the thuikicg principle as a disembodied spirit, llio plirenolo^t, therefore, regards maax 
tm he exidta iu this »ibluaary wmld ; and dcaires to investigate the laws whitirregulato tha 
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comwrian betwixt ihe oigtxis «nd tlie mind, but wkhoat atteaptmg te diMOfOK 6ie e wama 
0^ eiibev, or the maimer in which they are imited.** 

Mr. Combe here defines Phrenology to be, ''an mveniigatkm of the lawst 
vhich regulate the connexion between nnind and matter, dwregarding entire- 
ly the essence of both« and •febe^aaaner in which they are nnitei." — In other 
words he proposes to wnle a book upon two things^ whose nature he con-> 
fesses he does not understand, and whose manner of action he cannot pre- 
tend to explain.— What is the meaning of this word ** essence?** It has come, 
ifiery much into use m metaphysical discussions. When a writer is preparing 
to flounder tiuough a mazem perpleacittes* and hits, at the very outset, on 
something, ^duch he feels nobody can swallow^ he has course to his *' esr 
^ence^** and if tbe stomach but bears that, there is no dose ailer too immo- 
derate uid anpfijateabfe. The -**-eMc»ce" of Pl^renology is infallibili^ ^ — 
the Ph^Eenologist avails himself of the mistakes and errors <of the Philoso- 
phy who have prece»ded him, and ^^rotests, that regarding man Ofily as be 
exists b^s -sift^kMiary world he will, in bis enquiry into human nature, 
oteer a middle course betinreen the -metaphysieians and the materiaHs tSy — the 
metaphysician, )^ censures ibr basing attempted to expound the laws of 
thought without paying sufficient attention to the organization^ And the 
matmalist he -e^ctdc^ans^ for teaching that mind is a combinatioDof matteiv 
and tiiai its functions can be explained by supposed ^aachmica) motions in 
its parts, in jorder to be decidedly ri^t» he eoxnbineft^e 4octrines of the 
two, and extracts the ^ essence*' from the both.-^The whole j^euomena 
** of life, he-says^ are the fes^^ of mind and body joined^ eadi modifying 
each ; and how can we explain a result without atten^i^^ to ali. the causes 
which unite towards its poduction^ "Pus is an undeniable truism.— It ia 
indeed rather 4iflicult to give an intelligible and accurate explanation of a 
lebult, unless we understand something of iall the causes whicb produce 
iL In explaining however the most obscure result i^ich can possibly be 
presented, we are generously to make an exceptaon tn favour of Phr^enolo-; 
gy, and to allow its -dieciples to expound the laws of mind and matter, with« 
out giving us any information whatever* about the nature and action of 
either, or the manner in which they are united^ 

The first chapter of Mr. Combe's book announces to be upon the prici-. 
pies of Ihe system^ 

«« The Brtin it admittedby Pbysicdogietslii genertf, to be (he organ of i3iemiBd;battw«ir 
obetades have impeded the discovery of the omb of ita particular parta. 

Itt, D'u^etioH alone does not roTeal the fun^i<nu of anv organ. No penno, by diaaect- 
ing the optic nenre, could predicate that iu (xffice is to minister to lision ; or, by diaeectjqg 
lite tongue, could discover that it ii the organ of taste. Anatomists, tliercfere, coiild not; 
by the mere practice of their art, discover ^ fimctioivi -of the ^liffeient pocdons of the 
wain. 

tdi^. The mind it not oonscions of acting by means ^ -orgafts; and bence the material 
instnunenti, by m eans of which it perfonns its operations in this life, and conmranicates with 
the external woxld, cannot be discmred by reflection or consciousness. 

To avoid the difficvhiea attending these methods of inyettigation, tliePhcenok^t com* 
pares derelopemeiit of biain with manifestatioos of mental power, for the purpoee of disco- 
Venag the fiiactions of the biain, and the ornns of the mmd. This course is adopted, in 
eonaeqnence of the accidental discoveiy made t>y Dt. Gall, that certain mental po^-ers are 
▼igoroQ sly mamfested, when certain portions of the brain are large, and vim vena, asde- 
taied in the Intiodactioo* It is free from the obiectbns attending the anatomical and me-^ 
taphyakal modee of ree ca r ch , and conformable to the piincipleeof the inductive philoeophy. 

No ioquiiy is instituted into the substance of the mind, or into the question, whether the 
mind ft i shi o n s the otgana* or the orfpms constitute the mind ? The foregoing principles^ 
^bunr the impowihilitj sf sniiring jat ph^losoph*^ con«^ttttOM on these points, and specu- 
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^latiy* VMMBmg eoattinuag tliem, although it nlay amuse thb fkncy, cannot zostruct the 
judgment. The only object of phrenology is to discover the Facultiea of the Human Min<i^ 
tiie 4»gans by means of which they are manifested, and the influence of the organs an th« 
manifestations. It does not enable us to predictactions^ 

A mental organ is a mateiial instrument, by means of which the Mind in this life entera 
into particular states, active and passivte. Dr Gall's ditooveiy directs us to the Brain at 
a congeries of such organs." 

We must here distinguish roost accurateTy bctiweetr facts generally ad- 
mitted, and the assumptions upon which modern Phrenology rests. The 
opinion *< that manifestations of mental power are imperfect, unless there 
be a certain developement of brain,'' h most antient,. and has scarce ever 
been impugned. To infer from that, that by comparing different heads^ 
we ascertain the functions of the brain, and the organs of the mind, is the 
assumption upon which the modem doctrines are founded. ** Organ/' ia 
this sense,, is a most vague and unsatisfiEu;tory term. An organ is defined 
to be a natural instrument, as the eye i» the organ of vision, consisting of 
inany partff, co-operating with, and dependasiC or each other^ and all ne^ 
cessary to the perfect performance of the intended operatic,, fer which the^ 
organ was formed. We readily admit the brain to be an organ of many 
parts, but we deny that the functions of any of these parts have yet been 
ascertained. The Phrenologists however, decide the separate duties of 
eadi part and portion of this most unknown organ, and as the assertions 
,eome from them, it is incumbent upon them to demonstrate most cleariy 
, the truth of what they urge. Much ingenuity is shown in evading whit 
maybe deemed the most esfl^ntti^ point at the outset; — *' Whether the 
mind fashions the organs, or the organs constitute the mind." If either of 
these propositions were once demonstrated, dten indeed we may form some 
idea or what a seperatie ment(^ organ reatty is, and acquire some conceptioii 
whereupon to ground a doctrine. It is unfortunately too much the na* 
ture of speculative enquiry ,.that those who pursue it with ardour, as soon as 
they have arrived at the certainty of a few points, are induced to transgress the 
kmits of &cl and experience,,aBdtofly off mto the regions of fictku and extra-* 
vagance. Reasoning by analogy, is of all means of ietscertainrng truths the 
most delusive and unsatisfactory, unless we possess the most perfect no!- 
tions of the things from which we deduce the analogy ;~bat the analogy of 
comparisons, ol^ure, imperfect, and often most nmciful, requires no or- 
dinary degree of credulity to pass as logiie. The Phrenologists decide by a 
&r fetched and supposed analogy, the fimctions of each part of the cere- 
bral matter, without paying any attention to its action as a whcrfe, and they 
demonstrate the separate and mdividual organs of the mmd, by means of 
inequalities upon the skull, whilst they cannot prove them to be separate 
organs of the mind at all, except by comparing them with one another,, for 
wmch comparison they cannot institnte any determinate standard. — To 
conceal this palpable absurdity, an exquisitely philosophical obscurity ef 
diction is assumed, — they assure us that they only compare *' developemeiit 
of brain" with ^' manifestations of mtellect.^ A Phrenologist sire&g m 
fiuth, may perhaps find this an easy tadc ; — but let one of & unmitiated 
'study for a time the anatomy of the brain, and reflect opon the nature of 
the mtellectttal powers, — let him when properly prepared for it, establish a 
comparison between a given quantity of intellect, and a well defined pertioa 
of brain, and see what a just and accurate notion he will acquire of the 
first great principle and el^entary feundatioQ of the modem science of 
?limiotogy. . 
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The three great objeclions to the Rystem have always born eluded, bu^j 
never satisfactorily answered — First — The external fipjre of the ski>ll does 
not demon&trate the form of the superficies of the brain. — There are «t» 
least ten anatx>mi8t8 who assert that it does not, for one who maintains* 
that it does — Second — Two Phrenologists rarely form the same notion, j 
and deliver the same opinion of the degree of developement in any one 
organ.— Always guessing, they must by the doctrine of chances, be some- 
times right, and they take - good care never to publish any but their lucky, 
cases. — Third — The Passions are not proved to be developed in the cerebral 
mass — The other nervous systems of the body possess an influence to which 
most Physiologists attribute the excitement which produces the Physical 
passions, which influence the Phrenologists totally discard. We very 
much question whether all the operations and manipulations which a Phi'e- 
nologist could safely perform upon the head would efiect so certain and 
permanent a revolution in the moral propensites of a man, as the change^ 
which disease and art may eflect in the system of organic life. — The expCT 
rience of Pinel is decidedly opposed to the inferences of the Phrenologists — : 
amongst the many maniacal cases which he inspected, he almost invariably 
•found traces of diseases in the various organs of the body, whilst the mor-; 
bid appearances of the brain were trivial and obscure. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a discussion on the practical application 
of the assumed principle, *' that by comparing brain and intellect, we as- 
certain the separate organs' of the mind, and determine their functions.'!' 
If the principle itself be not most clearly demonstrated true, no sophistry 
however ingenious, no coincidences however remarkable, ought, in th^ 
present limited state of our knowledge, to induce a calm dispassionate person 
to consider it as other, than a very curious and a very amusinff hypothesisj. 
But the zeal of our modem Phrenologists will not be restrained — confix 
dent, that they alone have discovered the true springs of the human iur 
tellect, they indulge in the most boundless anticipations, and triumphantr 
ly predict that the impulse which their labours must give to public feel- 
ing, will ultimately effect a wonderful revolution in the socia^^nd mora^ 
system. On this subject Mr. Combe gives free scope to a lively ^4 
poetic imagination. There is not an occurrence of real life, nor an emx^ 
tion of which the heart can be susceptible, that he does not subject Uf 
the test of laws founded upon his Phrenological opinions. — His reverie^ 
in some instances may perhaps excite a smile, but when he arraigns th^ 
most solemn moral obligations with a tone of presumptuous arroganc^ 
and condemns the most sacred institutions of society for not being mad^ 
subservient to the decrees of infatuated visionaries, we must not hesitate 
to express, in no very measured language, how earnestly we reprobate 
the unworthy perversion of science, by speculations,, which are eithex 
puerile or miscnievous. Mr. Combe illustrates his doctrines by a series 
of elegant extracts from the Newgate calendar; we shall briefly quotje 
one example, with his observations upon it. "In October 1816^ Robe^ 
" Dean was committed to prison in London, for the murder of Mary 
" Albert an infant of five years old, for whom he had always testified the 
'' greatest affection. Having bought her some apples he cut her thro^ 
" and absconded. A few days after he surrendecea himself at the watcl^- 
'' house, and confessed the crime — ^he said he. had been, induced to giv;8 
" himself up to justice, from the strong impression that a sermon whic^ 
*'' he heard immediately afler committitag the dreadful act, produced upon 
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''Em — ^he confessed most freely to allarottncly that te had murdered 
** the child » Mary Albert whom he adored.— But it was not the infant 
" who was his intended victim, — Sarah Longman, a girl to whom he had 
" been attached, was the person whose life he had intended to take.— 
** She had disappointed him, and he prepared the knife to kill her. — 
" The devil however tempted huji to act otherwise, and while he held the 
** child in his arms, he thus feasoned with himself— If I kill Sarah Long- 
** man, she will have much sin to answer for,- but if I merely kill the 
** child, the crime will not be So great, as she must be innocents He 
** instantly resolved upon the act and did it.'' This is one of many me- 
lancholy crimes, perpetrated under the influence of vthat mental halluci- 
oation, which anses froin an ill-directed and over excited religious en- 
thusiasm. A court of justice however did not consider his being a Fana- 
tic sufficient palliatioa for murder — ^he was tried, found guilty, condemned 
and executed. Mr. Combe avails himself of this casfB to sketch the pro-* 
gram of an interesting drama, as performed upon the stage of Dean's 
skull, by certain little puppets called " mental organs." 

"DiioppoimtmeHt in Jove, appears to have pcoduced diseased acdoa in the organs of 
mmativeniu phUoprogimtivenest and adheshMm^ which soon extended itself to th* 
whole brain, and then, the difierent mental faculties are percetred acting Uke so many 
antomata, when their different organs happen to be excited by external objects. AmaHve- 
utM excited d€$tr%tetivent$i ihid he first resolved to kill Sarah Longman ; — the little child, 
however, fell accidentally fell in his way, and stimulated phitofrogenittveness, — ^he then 
bought apples for the child, and bestowed on it the warmest caresses. Destvuctivenea 
bowever> again came intcv-phty, and a kind of random gleam firom btnevolencM and venera- 
Hon, at the same time suggested, that if he murdered Sarah Longman, her eternal welfhr» 
might be endangered, and then, under an entire absence of intellectual perception, he 
murdered the child, whom a moment before he had cherished No sooner was destmctim-- 
fMss gratified, than benevolence Mnd venerttthn started vividly into action. Overwhelmed 
with remorse^ he was prompted bv veneration to enter » ehapel ; — the impulse of tlie higher 
focttkies were ih> much reinforced by the sermon there heard, that he hastened to the watch- 
house» and gave himself up to the law. In prision, the tempttuions'to indulge his lower pro- 
pensities were withdrawn ; his higher sentiments were cherished by the benevolence and 
piety of the chaplain and* other in£vidnals who visited him ; they then blazed forth in a 
state of insane inspiration ; ai^d in this condition, the miserable being ^-as launched int» 
eceniity» by the hands of the public executioner^" ^ 

It is not for us to determine, whether it be just or not to inflict capital 
panishment upon an individual, for a crime committed \vhen not perfectly 
sane. — Dean was evidently mad, and his insanity* did not need the dic- 
tum of a Phrenologist to be manifest. But Mr. Combe is not satisfied 
with the display of his Dramatic powers. He endeavours also to com- 
bine the gravity and wisdom of a legislator, with the profound and bene-^ 
Yolent sagacity of a physidan* — '* Such a spect^le makes one blush for 
** the administration of English criminal law, and excites a deep feeling 
** of regret, that the conductors of the public press, should in 1815, have 
** considered it their duty to load with abuse, a' system of philosophy » 
** which, had they then proclaimed its true nature, might, in 1819 have 
** saved this wretch from the gsdlows and sent him, more appropriately to 
** a lunatic Asylum — no person, in the least degree conversant with the 
** Phrenological theory of mind, could possibly have consented to the 
** execution of a man so evidently insane."— -"Here we are at a loss which 
to admire most, his philanthropy or his humility — ^he modestly tells n?, 
that had his system of' philosophy been adopted as the law, all the evils 
attendant upon the errors of judicial authority, wo«ld have been happily 
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averted. — Unfortunately however^ very little- wisdom* indeed governt thi* 
world, and we fear Mr. Combe must continue to lament, that his dearlj^ 
beloved doctrines of Phrenolo^, are not yet incorporated with the Statutes^ 
and that men still exist, who are wicked enough not to praise thenu 



ESTHER. 



Hii frown prockim'd a people's fate. 
Low to hit nod the Satraps bowed^ 
And as he spoke the words of hate. 

Deep tenor seized the prostrate crowct- 
She came in youth's unclouded light 
. Most beautiful, tho' in that hour 
7he nMy-smile but Teil'4 the blight, 

Whkh pnya on Judah t sweetest flowvri 

Yet in that breast so fkir and young. 

Death could no selfish fear create^ 
Hie sonow which her spirit wnmg. 

Was for hersulTriBg people's fiite. 
Trembling she knelt — she could not speak,. 

But who her purpose may not ^y 1 
Twas written on her changing cheek-*^ 

Twas pleading in her tearftil eye. 

But Esther's God was near at hand. 

When hope in ev'ry heart had died, 
How could the King her tears withstand t' 

Nor raise his young devoted bride ? 
As falls the dky-stkn' glorious tight. 

Soothing the high and troubled sea ; 
In her wild glance his soul grows bright. 

And Israel is blest and free. 



FROM THE ITALIAN^ 



Tfao' hope may now seem bright'ning. 

This cheerless heart to warm, 
^Tis but the turbid ligfat'nlng 

That flashes in the fltomu 

A^ray in darkness shrouded. 

In distance almost lost, 
IShat shews heaven's fhce o'er clouded^. 

Butpointi BO ihelt'xing coast. 
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A WAKE 

IN TS.B 

tRISH HIGHLANDS^ 



Whoever wishes to know the peasantry of Ireland, in their genuine 
and unmixed state, should visit <tkem in their fastnesses, amongst the 
mountains which extend along the western coasts from Bantry to the 
Shannon, and from that river northward to Sligo. The lapse of centuries, 
and the progress of civility, seem to have operated but little m Uiose sel- 
dom visited regions, -while the efieete of English connection are not very 
{ntmiinently visible, their martial spirit it is true is broken and subdued, 
their existence no longer depends on successful descents on the plaiq 
country, or extensive creaghs, for they have been compelled to look to 
their own flocks, and the produce of their cultivated lands, for a subsistence 
obtained with less danger and adventure and more certainty ; but in all 
other respects their habits and noanners are little changed, they seem ta 
be in the primitive state of their fathere 

" —ere polity sedate and sage 
^< Qad quenched the fire of the feudal age** 
Ibll of the old national peeultarities, retaining tiietr ancient language— if^ 
faith — most' of the primitive customs, and mode of thinking. — The^ 
4nay now be viewed as the broken reli(}ue8 of the bold and enterprising 
<clans, which in the nuddle ages occupied those strong-holds of freedom* 
The painter of national manners, or of natural scenery would here find 
ample materials for his -subjecti a people* honest, hospitable^ generous, 
mnd warm heiarted,~r-9cenes of calm beauty, or n^jestic grandeur, wooded 
isles, and meads of bright and luxurient verdure, rushing torrents, peaks 
tmd precipices and purple hills, sublime tn rock and cliff, exercising their 
-influence over the imagination. — It is emphatically ^'a land renowned 
in monuments of Eld'* covered with the remains of past ag-es, the ivied 
itower, the feudal castle, the venerable abbey '^ whisre ruin gieenly dwelW 
the lofty cairn, the hallowed circle, and ^*^the stone of power/' at every 
step objects belonging to other days arise, so many tell taletof ancient 
^w^j cavalry and sanctity, with all their recollections about them *' whidi 
like a trumpet make the^pirit dance.*' 

Happening some time smce to be on a visit io a fnaid in the. neighboiuv- 
^ood orthat part of what I shall call our Munster hi^lands, which forms 
« bounckry between Kerry, Cork, and Limerick, I spent a considerable 
•share of my time in visiting that portion of the Country, and I had con- 
stant opportunity of mixing and becomii^ acquainted with the peopkf^ 
spending days and weeks upon the mountains, whose numerous glens 
-and hollows I have repeatedly traversed, and whatever misht have been 
*my predilection for a city life, V must confess that I should return again 
with pleasure, to the scenes and the enjovmenl-of those secluded r3gions, 
'^ have partaken with their inhabitants of their sports and their amuse- 
jnacnts, — seen them in the wild revelry of the fair, the pattern and the 
•marri^e feast, or joined with them to celebrate the mystic rites of their 
'annual festivals of the eves of May and Mid-summer and of Hallow 
'£ en-^I have enjoyed their winter's fire side, listened to the ^ Tale, Eq- 
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tnance and Lay,** in troth t hsiye s^en than in their joys and th«r griefiif 
their smiles and their tears, and watched can amore the traits of their 
character as they appeared in those varying scenes. But of all the occa- 
sions on which, 1 conceive, the native character is most amply displayed, 
with all its peculiarities, its points of humour, and the full developement 
of the heterogenous miiture of feelings, disposition and passion which 
constitute it, the Wake affords the hest and most general specimens. — It 
IB not at Donnyhrook, it is at the Wake, that the Iri^man is all in his 
glory, there the gaiety and gravity, the tenderness and the wild nngov6m<» 
able uproariousness of his character are pre-eminently displayed, ^ now 
softened to sorrow, now maddened** by whiskey and fun, in the full noon 
of his extravagance and his folly, he is the devil of an Irishman. At 
throwing the slipper, or profound swoops of the *^ mountain dew,*' at 
pouring out in impassion^ glances — in warm pressures and words that 
bum, the fuH tide of his love, or rushing with headlong recklessness into 
the midst of the conflict of shillelas^ ^' as fai^ful in love as he's gallapt in 
war***— at the tale where the most grotesque imagination, aided by woida 
and expressions of the richest toniBs and copious fluency holds ungovern- 
able sway, or, enacting the patient and witling listener, his judgment all 
surrendered, all his fears, or his passions wrought on, he is unequalled 
by the native of any other clime at this side of Pelion and Ossa. I re- 
member being at oneoif those Wakes, the season was winter, the deceased 
was the wife of a wealthy farmer (whose hospitality and convivial habits 
had won him golden opinions in his native glens) Ker death was under 
circumstances strongly connected with the superstitions of the people, and 
her wake naturally drew together a large concourse, the causes of her 
decease and the supernatural agency by which it was accomplished, and of 
which I had heard some vague hints, which only the more excited my 
inclination, to he^ the circumstances in detail, I conceived would there 
receive the fullest discussion amongst the gossips, the crones and the cu- 
rious of both sexes who would be there brought togeUier, 1 availed my- 
self of the opportunity of an offer to repair thi&er, with some equally cu- 
rious members of our domestic circle — ^the preparations for the reception 
of the sorrowing guests, were commensurate to the means pf the substan- 
tial farmer, and to the number of mourning friends who were expected 
to attend, strong porter was procured by boat from Limerick— the afflicted 
spouse himself, aided by the nature of the topography of his demesne^, 
had contrived to have in readiness a reasonable sufficiency of the momy- 
tain dew, from his pwn secret still up the glen, wherewith he was enabled 
lo regale all commers and goers, to the farthest extent of their wishes and 
capacities. Every apartment in his abode was fitted up with forms and 
other seats for the reception of the numerous visitors, and lest all might not 
be accommodated, the barns and out-houses were strewed with clean straw 
for the more humble part of the friends and followers of his house, who, no 
matter whether inspired by grief, or attracted by the good cheer, (opined 
with much correctpess, to await and reward their attendance) were certaifi 
to repair to the house of mourning. 

At the approach of twilight, the candles set apart for watchine the.dead, 
were lighted up beside the bed whereon the body lay, and gradually the dif- 
ferent apartments were filling with the bearers of tristfiU countenancef, 
whose trusty organs of smell, had unerringly scented out the grateful fum§s 
of the porter, poth^a and tobacco^ laid up for them in rich store. And f^r 
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fome time a sober silence and attention prevailed amongst them, attention 
being wrapped up in the solemn and plaintive chaunts.of aband of profes* 
sional keeners — a tiibe who 

** live upon the dead 
By letting out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow when the heart's not sad."* 

WKiongst whom an evident competition existed, as to who should in mOT« 
pathetic cadences and prolonged notes, excite the . envied approval of the 
mut^, though in such things, very critical auditory around — each newly 
entei^ed matron as she aoproached the bier, instigated bv pristine reminis* 
cences, discharged hers^i of an Eloge fwmhre — full of figure and meta- 
phor, eulogy and lamentation, according to ancient and approved usage, 
over the body of the deceased, which having done, the full chorus of prO)- 
fessional keeners relieved her from further exertion in the cause of sorrow. 
Thus the early hours passed away — ^visitor crowded in on the heels of visi- 
tor, old and young were huddling together — and the dun clouds of tobacco 
smoke, began to ascend and to spread abroad a fragrant odour, which even 
the poultry in the hen-roost seemed to enjoy, by their movements on the 
first q>proach of the grateful incense,— groups were gradually forming 
among the eailier arrivals, and a few mumbling articulations in the way of 
greetings, enquiries, &c« helped out the brief intervals of dischargiog the 
ashes or filling the dudeens Sec But time Hies as we are infon^ed on some 
antiquated town clocks — clocks too often unfaithful in their indications of 
(he pn^pness of that ruthless mower. — Time fiew, and the glorious moment 
arrived, when even those farthest removed from the great store-room — the 
repository of all that was to counteract the melancholy of the cause of their 
assembling, could perceive 'Hhe fair sunny vision" of a large iappaned 
goblet as it hastened towards the darkly bearded mouth (all gapmg to re^- 
ceive it) of a horn fisted spalpeen, whose good genius had placea him near 
the oft eyed portal of that abounding cellar, a hundred eyes at once, glance 
towards the long wished for object, the pipes by simultaneous movement, 
descend from their dented perches, in order that no cloud might intervene 
to obscure the opening prospect : — a weary religionist in the character of 
a pilgrim, who had placed himself in s^ warm comer within the ample 
hearth, at the sight, involuntarily grasped his staff with redoubled ardour, 
<and once again to his imagination were represented all the scenes and vi- 
sions of the recently vbited purgatory of St. Patrick, in Lough Dearg, 
while his tongue waxed garulous, and he fain would describe them over 
again to all who would considerately lend him an hearing — the countenance 
of the time and weather broken remains of a pensioned tar who had returur 
ed to his native mountains, after years of strife were over, blind of his lar- 
board eye, brightened as the glad tidings were whispered in his ear by the 
parish tailor, while the near approach of a barefooted ganyroede with a 
sparkling horn of the exhilirating beverage, half filled with inspiration the 
Fhilomath of said parish. Words scarcely utterable by any human tongue 
but his own, ran through a hasty concoction previous to his essaying to 
thunder them out, on the ears of the surrounding rustics, whose familiarity 
begotten in the self sufficiency inspired by the vapours of their dudes, this 
master of the birch thought it now hi^ time to check by one or more mas- 
terly sentences, composed of " words of learned length and thundering 
iound." In sooth^ tongues were &ow unloosed that before only broke sikoc^ 
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occasionAl]y " to sliew that still they lived,** and m busy hum arose, the 
Wire forerunner iuito-tbe neighbouring apartment, of the gushing of the wa- 
ters of Inspiration, deemed &ere, too long sealed up, the suspended cry of 
the keeners was vigoro^isly resumed, as their ex periericed .organs caught with 
unerriag piecisioa, the various indications, by which the approach of the 
liquids was ascertained, and all things denoted Uie commencement of die 
best portion of the proper business of the night, needless is it to note the 
tmcreasing symptoms of life, manifested in this numerous assemblage* as 
the potent fumes of the dew and the mak, ascei^ed in bland conjunctioii 
vr'iih the blue vapours of the Indian leaf, converse waxed pleasant and in- 
ter pocula many excellent things were spoken^ which hs^lessly no seoord- 
ing muse has reported ; but the choice spirits had grouped themselves 
round the -door of the Zem Zem^ wherein were placed the strong waters, and 
without actually monopolizing to themselves all ihe good cheer that flawed 
therefrom, they doubtless consumed in the way of tolls and dues &a, the 
-lion's portion* The jeffects of such close ^tentidn to business, became by 
•degrees very ^videivt, vniil those further jiemoved from the scene, on whom 
the deportment of these people had been productive of au abstemiousness 
t>y CO mesms desirable, began with great satisfaction to observe symptoms 
^f the progess of die itraies of their potations, which announced tliemselves 
in high words, -and finally in the upraising for the purpose of surgical ope- 
t^tiom of that well known instrument of phlebotomy, the shilelah ; it is not 
*ny province to undertake the vindication of feelings, which could dcnve 

Pleasure from such a termination of festive enjoyment, some dogs will bay 
!ie brightest moon, and v4iy should so large an assemblage as the present 
be without its share of this canine breed, howev-er, in denoimcing the conduct 
of the malcontents they happened to be right, ^very well meaning person in a 
momeot was at his post, in tiiding and assisting in the forcible expulsion of 
the combatants into thebawn without, but the general confusion of all this 
was inexpressible, the sorrowing lament of the keeners within, the shrieks 
of females, and the yells and hurras of -tfiose in active service without, 
combined togetiier to make a most extraordinary scene-; it was not how- 
ever long suffered to continue, the makers of peace, a class too numerous 
in this instance, by using the most forcible arguments on the indurated 
icrania of its violators, and sometimes reducing to reason an oflicious spec- 
tator, as wett as a hero in the melee soon contrived to restore order, and 
procure the night to proceed in peace without further disturbance, amongst 
the preservers of the general repose, few cjigaged with more intensity to 
'restore r^^larity, than " the shepberd of the main sea deep," as Spencer 
Hvould call the sailor, — in all the extravagance of \irtue, he rushed into the 
middle of the tumult, and applied a short bluff cudgel which he generally 
Tetainod beside him, with sudi rapidity and dexterity, wonderful when the 
boor fellow*s apparent want of strength was considered, to that part of the 
iiead oi the ringleader,, \vherc report says, the organ of combativeness was 
'<leveloped with most flowery profusion, that in a few moments, he was 
^ound ^ standing pix>strdte at his feet," this feat as it should, met with very 
'general applause, some compliments were bestowed on the old man's prow- 
"ess, which would h^ivc l)een more acceptable, but that many of them too 
'«trongty. reminded him of his too near approach to that '* inekictabile tern- 
pus," when he was finally to repose with his fathers; — after the ceasing of 
this turmoil, some few of the rioters were seen scattered over the surround - 
'ipg fields, with groups of stru^^Iing fiiends toiling arouBd them, in efforts 
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to compel their return to their homes, more of them remiuned wrthout ii» 
the bawD, and a few more returned and slunk into obscure corners, seem- 
ingly much refreshed and comforted by the exertion of their naitural genius- 
for riot, for with them on such^ occasions '< *tis nature speaks, and nature 
will be heard/' one of these, my good friend, the schoolmaster of the partsb 
pointed out to me, " look at the drunked rascal" said he, '*he has Cain's: 
'* mark on his nose, nature has branded and seared it with a red hot iron; 
^' she has tatooed him in a mode peculiar to herself,, assuredly^ it may bef 
*' said that he carries on him prima facie evidence of his pvopensidet/ 
** ha, ha, ha/' — and truly, the prominent feature of the person alluded Xo^ 
gave unerring indication ef deep and frequent potations, he was neverthe-* 
less^ a loose and active fellow, I was informed that he had formerly served 
his country as a soldado, but he had committed self abduction hy deserts 
ing, and shutting both ears to the call of honour, his costume bore sad 
marks of wear and tear. Though 1 believe no antiquary, his chapeau ef felt 
was^ a true representative of the ancien Barred\ the miwn^ which onqd 
was fiat, had ascended into an acute cone, and the leaf beneath, had 
folded itself up around, and made an admirable reservoir in time of mois* 
tare for all the rain which descended thereon, — while durii^ the ascendancy 
of the dog star, it formed a cool and sheltered repository for hfsebon colour-^ 
ed dude looking at his lack stocking shins, you had sworn he was a Per->^ 
sian Gheber, the sacred element of ^ had so marked and scorched » thou-^ 
sand circlets upon them, duringhis frequent and protracted visits to its s&rine' 
near the chimney comer, he would have afibrded a fine subject for the pen^- 
eil of Cruikshank. But amongst] the group amidst whom I found knysetf 
^aply seated, thei-e were a few characters, who, though not in exteriot 
circumstances quite as grotesque, yet were they in all other respects as wor- 
thy of record ; of these, the most conspicuous in contempt of question',^ 
was the before-mentioned Philomath, he was a low, round and chubbed little 
man, accoutred in a light coloured old fashioned wig and daric attire, with 
a huge pair of highly polished buckles gracing his shoes ; for many year^ 
had he now been the head of a little university, of the classical grade, in the 
neighbourhood, renowned far beyond the mountains in which it lay emboson^ 
ed ; numerous elymosynary disciples, commonly called poor scholars, andma^ 
ny of them candidates for the churchy had long spread his fame abroad, and 
as a skillful instructor in the ancient languages of Oceece and Rome, all 
fiundite lecturer in the English Grammar, as laid down by Bishop Louth,, 
and in the science of Book-Keeping, by single and double entry, accord- 
ing to the Italian method^ — in Navigation, Fortification and Gunnery, he 
JMed to boast he had no rival ; — ^but the envious fates had vrithin the last 
two years sent to him one who questioned those high pretensions, & profes^- 
sor of the very same " sciences," who- had been successM in the abduction 
4>f a wife from Kerry, and conceiving that he had thereby formed a con- 
nexion with the boundary of that county, settled himself in the -neighbour- 
'iu>od almost under the nose of our pedagogue, and by fair or foul persua- 
sion, placed himself over some of the late pupils of the ancient master, a 
circumstance* which in no degree tended to endear hun to that venerable 
personage, — ^but the majority of the parishioners still adhered to their old 
friend, he was endeared by long residence among them, his vast learning, 
and above alF, his being a poet of the first water, was a recommendation of the 
-highest kind, he was a very Ossian in the vernacular tongue ; — from his 
v«iidie^ like Pop^^ he lispea in numbers, nay, some have gone so for as ta 
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mj that he composed sonnets in his nurse's arms, but of this, no decisi^^ 
evidence has ever been offered, he was besides in ad thing;s relating to 
legendary and supenititioas lore, perfectly a man of the people, he be- 
lieTcd, ajnd he feared, or he doubted with them, while his learned corope* 
titor it was said, was rather a scoffer of those things, which our friend 
never failed to mai^e tell against him, with the parents in the neighbourhood ; 
<^uring the entire time of the scuffle, he continued without unbending his 
mind from its own high course, by seemhig to notice such an unimportant 
event, to keep a large share of the conversation to himself, and as he found 
pne willing and patient auditor amongst those who 8unt)unded, he selected 
him as the representative of the others, to receive the full tide of knowledge, 
information, quaint pleasantry and complaint which he was profusely pour- 
ing forth. This favoured auditor was no other Uian Mr. Thaddeus Brady, 
yulgo Thyge Brady, the parish clerk, and right hand man of the priest ; he 
was a personage of grave and solemn deportment, becoming his reverend 
station and connexion, on whose countenance, the wind and weather of 60 
years had produced a dusky brown, which told of little of in-door occupa-^ 
tion, a few thin elf locks lay scattered over his region of organs or bumps, 
and his face was well garnished with a huge projecting nose, widely dis- 
tended, and deeply embrowned ; he held constantly grasped in his kfl hand 
a huge horn or mull, well primed with bis favourite luxury, of which, evep 
and anon, he indulged himself with copious pinches, whose lavish extrava-* 
gance struck terror mto the souls of the different snuff takers, who silently 
observed his fell visitations to said mull, and inwardly as they beheld, prayed 
with unwonted churlishness that their boxes may remain inviolate and 
unspoUated by a visit from his ravaging finger and thumb. Amongst this 
very interesting group, the causes of, and the facts attending the decease of 
.the woman whose wake was holding, were fully discussed, and amply de- 
tailed; and the following is the substance of what I could collect relative 
to this matter, eimidst the broken and varied conversation which arose 
upon it. 

The brother of the deceased, held by unanimous consent in hb native 
district, a character, which secured to him the unbounded attachment 
of a wide spreading circle of friends and relatives; though not natu- 
i-ally quarrelsome, he was never known to remain back when his faction 
or friends, thought it proper to try their strength, with the clan or 
party, which by hereditary right and usage was opposed to them, and 
his feats of strength and activity in the rustic battle, were the theme and 
the admiration of his own party, while they taught their opponents to res- 
pect him as a very formidable enemy. At the pattern, he was the love of 
the fair ; at the goal, in the division of men, he was eagerly sought after by 
both sides, and young and old united in agreeing that he was the flower of 
the parish, — the beau ideal of an accomplished Kerryman seemed to be 
realized in him, since his penmanship was unexceptionable , his gram*- 
matical knowledge was undoubted, he was equalled by few in lofting of 
stones, and he possessed straight and shapely knees ; — but what avails 
knowledge, or strength, or beauty, against the dsurt of the grim enemy of 
mortality. The rival factions, the Montagues and the Capukt) of the 
borders, met in dread hostility, to vindicate the claims of one to a victory 
in the last conflict, by proving their strength again, and to wipe away 
from the other, the foul imputation of their having suffered a defeat; the 
eatire strength of both parties was on this occasion brought into the fields 
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HMf die Tery women an^iious lor t)ie honbitf of their famSiet, 'anaed them- 
genres wi^ stockings filled with sleiies, a diead£cd weapon in the hands of 
.those amazonsy more dangerous^ and often more fatal than the best and 
quickesi oak sapling,, wielded by the ^>ther sex ; — the conflict was one of 
more animosity, and longer contionanoe than any which had hitherto dis- 
graced those r^gjo^s, cmd as it was.detennined to be decisive of the preteo- 
fiions of one or other of the parties^ every thing which streng^y or vidour, 
,or stratagem,, conld eflect,^ wa» essayed^ imd the minds of. men. were wound 
up to their utmpist pitch of excitation arul exertion ; many had already f alleit 
fX both sides, some dangeroudy wounded, and report stated one or two 
Jnertally, when the yeomanry force ru9hed in, to prevent further loss 
of fi&; but the con^ta^to^ weietoo resolutely . bent on victory, to de- 
si^ on such an interferenice, they^as if by mutual consent,, turned their 
stjpehgth and their fury on the intruders,, and such was the ferocity and 
.vigour of their united attack^ that they compelled ihe red-coats to make a 
precipitate retreat from the fray, leaving nevertheless,, some few of them 
itr^hed,. as one of the eye witnesses,, my informant, expressed it, in^btn^^ 
in the dykes by the road side; — ^but this victory was fatal to the unfortu- 
nate broUier-in-law of our ho^, he received a mortal wound from a yeo- 
man's bullet, and survived but a few moments,^ being borne a corpse out 
of the scene of action* The effect of this lamentable ptrenmistance on: his 
sister,^ who loved him greatly^ wa» truly distressing;, to her husband and 
imd^ends, she became inconsolable for. nis- lots,, rejected every attempt to 
soothe her affliction^ and alone ia her apartment, would -spend, her days in 
wailing and tearsf or would wander out, unconscious of purpose,, or ob- 
ject,, indulging in sad recollections, apd.unavaiHng sorrow; on thoRrhttteir 
occasions, she was often seen to ga in the direction of a suany hill, whidi 
{ay at some distance from, the house, where was one of those round en- 
trenched forts,, or liases^ so common in Ireland, and so puzzling to anti- 
quaries. This was considered haunted ground, and it was seldom that the 
foot of the intruder was within its solemn circle; a 4hick grow^ of white 
thorn which crowned the earthen rampart, threw a^gloomy shade over the 
space within, and rendered k a meet retirement wh««e (in the mind oC su- 
perstition) the serial beings who haunt these spot» might love to dw^ ;' 
tmearthly melody had often been heiyrd hjf those who passed near this ^t^ 
and sounds and voices mingled with the breeze,, which belonoed to no roor^ 
tal beings; tradition . reDorted the nameaof many wfaa had been struck 
within £e precincts of Uie rath, and mothers woukl caution their ofi&pring 
against approaching its fearful limits.. It was to this place that the mourner 
would often repair, and it was observed that she gnidiially became mor« 
attached to it ; but alter the eve of midsummer she nev^moM visited it, — 
she veas seized with the illness whi((^ terminated in her death,, nor to the 
enquiries of her friends,, would she ever in more than vague and unsatisjSMi- 
tory replies, tell what it was she saw or heard at theliss; — during her 
\llliiess however, she was not so uncommunicative, relative to freouent visions 
which she had in the silence of the night, she declared she had been often 
▼isile4 by her brother, accompanied by several departed friends, whom 
ahe well remembered, many of them loiig dead, togetner with others,, stran- 
gers to her, they informed her that they dwelt in a subteraiiean city, /iri^eva 
^1 the splendours and pleasures that imagination could conceive,^ awaited 
'Uiem, that all the amusements which they loved in life, they ^^^egredy 
and that inyisiUy ^ose scimes and places where they h ad amjt tipemfi^ 

o V* 
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iksj %tSk\int[neDtaA^ Hatf vtfre dettroni that tka AoaM join diem, vxid 
lier friends and bcather ivpeatedly beseacked her to confent to her d^r>- 
|iife> and that her UhieM ikoald toon cea^e;* — bgt her natural love of liffii, 
and the pam of iqpanding from those relatives who still lived, induced h#r 
at all timea to veaist their loUcitations, and her reasons influenced some of 
those deceased siutors to desist fieom pressing their wishes, while more of 
^bem and her brother with than, persisted in Uietr desire, the oonsaquenoa 
iras a bafi^,— « violent tenspest marked the night on which it was fought^ 
a field adjoining the houas seema to have been the place wherein they en^ 
gaged, diotted blood was petcavad in difiereot parts, the next moming» 
and even the wallaof the dwelling house were stained with blood, all marks 
of the fierce coniict which decided ^be fate of this woman ; her ilbeas after 
Ifaia encreased, the intei^srenoe of her departed friends or enemies was oftea 
apparent, they assailed her in diffinent ways, sooMtimes dropped pins hito 
her drink, or would oltea advise her to drown herself, a §wpel was pro>- 
fiored for her to protect her from their attempts, but thia was soon aftei!t> 
yrards snatched frtxn her in the fields^ and yet again, strangely returned to 
her the next nig^ One day, walking abroad, a large man came to bet 
of unearthly f^ipearaaoe, she scream^ aloud with affiright,. some of tha 
domestics ran out to her assistance^ and she shewed theia a bird hopping 
through the bushes^ whkh she nid had just now appeared to her in the 
form of a great laige man, ^ey ran after it in pursuit to kill it, but she 
cried out tolhem lodcMSt, as it was better let it alone, she fina% bacsuna 
aubgect to the ^s ; — the fidhng sickness, as it is called, is deemed pecnli-^ 
arly the mfhction o£ the good people, and with them, its cure is gnenerally 
demed to rest ; — the poest may exercisa his spiritual power bene&ially , it 
is bdieved, to reUeve the sufferer; but few of tira clergy have ever beem 
known to interfere, and such as have, it is said,, have fhue k at Uietr own 
peril, as the disorder is oal3|r removed from the patient to the physician;-^ 
tha legitinate remedy then, is to leave the matter to the ** gooa folk^ Ihenw 
aelves, who, if they are inchned to spare their victim, generally present an 
herb of sanatory power to him or her when in the fielda, and for &at pur- 
pose; doors are left open daring the fits, that the sick mayif the remedy ba 
offered, avail themselves of it, and Mhw the *' sheefrogue^*^ (or whoever it 
is that presents it,) to the next field, and it is deemed unlucky on that ac- 
count, while the fit is on, for any one to cross the person afiUcted, pr standi 
between him or her and the door ; — alter the disorder had therefore nmai- 
fesied itself in the present instance, there was no door to be found shut, 
night or day in the house, though she had announced the conflict which 
had taken place between her de c eas e d relatives, and that those who werd 
for ^PctHnff her had sustained a defeat, yet, hopes were entertained, that 
the nrimdly party might be enabled to give the powerful herb, and save 
her* In no instance was the supernatural interference of the diona nuihaf 
or good people, more conspboous than in the extraordinary power of song, 
wjiKh she acouired during her iUness, her voice as a singer, was alwaya 
very bad, but mm the moment of her being " struckf'^ it acquired a com* 
pass and power of melody, seklom equalM ; in some of her fits, she 
sung the sweet '^moureen bawn," in a manner that astonished and 
deitghted, while it filled with awe and fear, all who heard her, for 
Ai% siogulai^ heautiM ab, seema to he the charter-mek)dy of the good 
people, as it has been often heard in the close of evenings by Stoae 
who have i^)|iroadicd too Mar their /ifsat or >^s. In gna of these litS} 



ndwlnle tmging iIhs fitte mt* iim Ml wotiliB audderiy leaped out 
of die arns of ker friend^ and niabkig wilb a tremondous fbroe fxom 
them, escaped by the door« a tkoit disUnoe iron the bouse, a dark 
moafiiaifi streum separated thehawA fr^m an adjqioJDg neadow^anar* 
tow and insecore pknk ot ** bog wmdT was' thrown aorosa it at a e^* 
siderable height frQm the flood, which served as a kind of bridge^ thoogh' 
lather a dangeroas one» lo oen^eat the bawa and meadow, towarda 
4»s bridge the #oinan directed her eowse* \her friends io porsnit ami 
^amted at the danger^ but other maeBrthly finends.w^re there ready for 
her assistance, and to the amaiteraent of all who saw her, she bounded* 
over this pitecanoMS pftssige, with a lighUiees and ligilt^^ littie less: than 
aupematurttU while as thoi^ vA^ pursued attempted to feUow a&ar, they- 
were compelled to use the greatest precaution, 19 cnder to aTokl beingf 
npset aa4 precipitated into 4ie stieam beneath,; 7hB ohfect of their 
an^iebr Bftead while, pursued her ^ight 4Mough Ihe^eid^w, unlfl having* 
i^ved at nearly the opposite ^bid ^le felU and irhlea her Inende arrived 
B/L the spot, they found her quite eilnuxstfld and a kmg green herb hang* 
ing out of her mouUi, which they all dedtred woiM tf^d hat cure; but 
M^! before she could in l^er iaintees^ ckaw it in, it disappeared from 
ihe rcfOidng gase of fi\ who surrounded bee, and. they bore back the 
wtatched woman, hopeless to )wr housa, to abed£-oin which she never 
siore ar8se.-^Despair and gloom <nOw eat o^ the eoimtea^nce of her hus^ 
%and and reiatives{ but the priest rebidced them for tdieir foUy and cre- 
dulity, and he bid them confide in Qod, and sedc that relief from a met^ 
dioal plaetitiotier, in a«eighboimng villagey which they had superstitiously 
-CKfie^ed floeot the creationa df their own, and th^ ancestors wild imagi- 
nations, htf hopifog and half distrusting the benefit of any human a^i, 
lliey applied to Doctor MuUan^, the practicing Escnkpius xeforrcd to, 
j^ notoriously ignorant and illiterate quack, who had been formeiiy a lob- 
lolly hofj on bccird a man of war, and hAd retunied home fiiled as be pre* 
tended with a most extensive, profound, and therou^ knowledge of surg^ 
and medicine, a very Chiton m his profession, imd possessed of a most 
«flbement appetite for whiskey; but^e asiMBtaiice of thk worthy professor 
•of th^ heaUng art, (who was now present and formed one of our eoterie,> 
'ifafl soon dispensed with, and recourse -was had to one <tf those skititit 
ieaclras, the Mnti OttUhig or Ulster women, who have r^atned a good* 
reputati<3m in Munster, as ski^fol herb^ists ever since the penod of the 
bi^tle of the BoyiK, when great numbed of them accompanied their bus- 
hjBmdt to this province, on their Creagks or Fara^^ cxpeoitions and many* 
of them remained behind, a few of those skillful Ukonians from time to 
tone, still find their way to the South^ and oUain considerable practice 
amongst the simple peasantry, who laud to the shies tibett skill in kish or 
medicine, and tiieir profound knowledge of pishoge or witchcraft, one of 
these venerably sybils, had long exereised her caHiqg at BaHy^— — rand dk^ 
puted the place of precedency even with the before mentioned Doctor 
himself, Ae was applied to in secret (for she was under the ban of the 
priest) andali the efficacy of heibs, and it was whispered, of spells were 
t^ed by faef , but all prcmKi of «o avaH, for the patient finally departed 
to join h^ friends, in their bright and pleasant abode in fairy land. — 
t expressed my surprise at the confiding simplicity which could entrust 
the unfortunate womans Kfe, into the hands of such a vile pietender to 
medical skilL-^*'Och dear,*' said an old smoked and smokwg beldam 
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beside mo, if ycm knew of but half the cures thbse Ultteir wom^ hftt^ 
performed, you would net ask siudi a t)uestion, when my son. Phi) (iti%' 
oontkitted) was a school hoy, he brought home with hhn many a ni^t,' 
two poor scholars from the West, who went to the same scthool with him,' 
ajud twas no hsim to caU them the scholars, for diere was no^img sur- 
passed their diill in book^learmng, or olants, or iierbs, ot Piihcagc^ acid 
there was hehiier man or .beast Ml sioc -while they stoptin this country 
but th^ cuxed,^- before they went away they gave Phil a bundle of ould* 
eooty papers, which they assured him woukl teach him to turn lead into 
gold, to make a humlred of butter, out of a quart of cream, or to set amy* 
body he liked, wkh three words axlancing for the length of the day; he' 
put them ibr safety between the laAer aiMl the titatch of the house, btit' 
when some ^me after be went looking for them, they inrere not to be fbund' 
and nobody could tell where they went to,^ Thdge Brady tould me that* 
twas nothing good thfit took than with him" — ** and I told y<m tfuth-* 
said the sage Thadeus, >'and as for the Fishoge women from Ulster, Til 
tell you wlmt is as cert^ as that you are sitting there, ibr it happened* 
to my o¥m brother whiop you must know sir, is a daiicing master by pto^ 
fession, and he is alM and well this day, to prove every word 1 say, t6 be- 
tiiie in every ^asHcular/'-^-As 1 have been hitherto for the most -jfari 
translating 4he Irish conversation id the difierent personages represented/ 
I diall in the adventure related by the last-mentioned personage, eontkoiUe' 
to use my dbcretion in rendering or abridging his hmguage, as shall seem 
most meet for the due satisfection of ** the gentle reader." 
. Morthy Brady being on a professional scgcnm, in a small hamlet'in one' 
of those glens, so Sequent amongist the border mountains of Kerry tfnd' 
^imerick, took up his abode by-special invitation, in the house of a fkrmer,' 
ijrom whose roof on careful examination^ he .found a larger number of 
flitches and hams of bacon suspended, than he had seen in any other; 
house in the commune, after-hours he impacted some of his acquirements 
in the art sakalory, to the junior members, of the family, and enter**- 
tained over a glass of potheen, the elder branches with a well told-tde,' 
a stave of the Crutskeen Lawn, or Claur bug dale, or a strum on iiis* 
eremona. In all his deportment he consulted the various tfkStes of the* 
inmates, and in paitieular had his pinch of snuff, his anecdote and'jest/ 
for the ancient grandam who occupied the warm JSheesteen in the chim*' 
ney comer, this ancient matron ^«as uiig ii mW f from the land of Spells' 
and Incantations, that hot bed of magic and witchcraft, before coromemo- 
vfited Ulster, and was strongly stispectcd to be by na means deficieaC; 
in the knowledge of her country, — ^with her, our friend Morthy formed* 
a close intimacy, he was of an enquiring temper, and generally contrived - 
to know a little more about the medxs of his neighbours, than the said 
neighbours ^mselves, the whispered reputation of the old Sybil was not ' 
unknown to him, and he was put to his wits end to have himself initiated ' 
IB all the deep mysteries, of which she was the mistress, inuendoes, broad-* 
sides, all the great and small artillery of his ingenuity, were brought to 
bear on the old woman, he played on her vanity, regard for himseu &c. 
but with little effect, at all events he determined to watdi her. dbniy/ 
and the timearrived when he concluded his impatient curiosity, (if ever) 
was to be gratified. The eve of May when witches course the realms of 
air, careermg on full blooded broOmstieks, or invoke the presiding spirit 
of the eletnents by spell and charm at length arrived, the fire of Baal< 



*w)^e ihtil ^tgSir^n every liiH, boys and tiumlii danced lurouBd the gatidy^ 
Maypofe, Ae 4iomed cattle hsapat the sacred flame, and good wived pray-* 
ed for a Messing on the app^aoadim^ laboars o<* tlie daky. " ... * 

Wli«i the pleasiii^ and duties ot* tke evening were over, the fire-hearth 
yrw deaiied, th* fife itsdfwas^inmiiiedtmd prepared fin* the. reception of 
whatever -wandentig: spirits of tiic air^ or^Q^edead^^sfaooid choose to par- 
take of its wamith, and the ^scmily rf^fed ^ •r-epo«e; Murthy lay in a. 
nftati apai^ment, seperated from the kitchen, -aiid not far removed from tbe^ 
fireplace by ab^Kurded partition, whose many wtdechinka^ve him fiill op-* 
portnnity, when ever he deemed it necessary to gratifiphis curiosity, by' 
observing whatever occnrred without Co gorge that rav^ing propensity. — - 
Futl of ^n)ciky he turned and tumbled in b^ ; - he had kept a eafeful «ye on* 
the movements ^f the Ufater woman dorlng the eveoing, but tiae^dd com-.' 
posure which she manifested in her convecsation and movements, ^tted hitf 
soul with hoi'nble fears, that she was dreaming of no magic rite< or unhal-' 
lowed execution, and he saw her ^part for bed with the rest of thefamity^: 
with an air of simplicity and innocence, that harr o wed his very^entrails whh' 
vexation. — Full of rueful cogitations; he was dunking of betaking^ himself td- 
sleepy when he thoaghtiiehe^d aseft tread without, 1^ turned to aneighbour*^ 
iBg interstice between ^e boards of the pcurtition^ and slaraumng his ei^«r' 
eyes, hesaw the old woman cautiously ^Mbandng towards the fire-place,-^-riie' 
looked around her suspkiouriy, and paused almost at every step to Ksten,' 
anxious to ascertain whether -she was watched ; Brady scarcely breathed 
iest he should disturb iter; when she assured herself that riie was un* 
observed, sheopproached the fire-place and withdrew a stone from th^wall/ 
which he could observe ^ have been very exactly fitted in it, and from out ^ 
of a hollow space tnstde where k had been, drew a horn which he afterwards ' 
found contained a liind of ointment^4iavtng procived this,* ^te returned to * 
the centre of the floor, and wxth^ an osier twig whidi she hdd ia her hand^ 
she dnftw an imaginary cirde around her on &e floor, this (tone she apj^ied 
some of the ointment to the^soles -ef her feet, and having'teplaced the nora ' 
and stone in their proper places again, and re-entered the circle, shi9 pro- * 
nounced in a low voice but with gteat distinctness in Irish, a well known ' 
rhyme of incantation, which Brady had often heard to have been used by > 
witches lor their ungodly purposes, though befine now with little credenoe, ' 
the efieet^was instantaneous, with ami^ment Ise bdiekl the witch trans- ^ 
fermed in a moment into a hare, and dart up the large diimney and dis- ' 
appear^ Brady scarcely gave himself time to ms^e a refiecftioh «n tl^ ^ 
strange-metamorphosis, he formed his resolution, at onee^tafted «ut of bed^ 
and rushed to where the stone had been replaced, unloosed it and took out" 
the horn, and having applied the omtment in the manner he had seen- her - 
«e it, replaced the horn and stone again — formed the circle on the-fioor 
with his rod, and muttering ^e. words of. power, fiMind himself mstantly • 
changed into a similar animal, and bounding up die chimney iie l>eheUl th% 
metamorphosed hag at a short distance in die moonlight, proceeding at a ' 
tolerably quick pace across the -ooun^. — Brady of course f3lk>wed the 
same dtrectton, but he took the precaution to remain out of sight of his 
gaide; — shaving cleared the ^en, they soon struck up the mountaBi«^aiid ' 
after about an hours hard coursing diey entered an op^ and desottfSs m^p ' 
covered with purple heath, whose aspect of savi^ desolation and rudenessr ' 
filled our poor aanctng master witii fear and misgiving of heart; to stop 
short now would however be useless, ai^ he had to.diai^ nc p mber . him e otf of 
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hm new fiMrm, of wfcidi he tkw no' diasce except 1»t aocompr«iliiiif Ut mS^ 
Teatoie. Tbey sooiigmed the centre of the hea&wtoetlie g^round was le^ 
encumbeied, and Jkndy MtM, helbre hoa a ht^ uaembiage of Ae tpe- 
<^tes to wkkli be now beloBgecU vrho weie fonniDg thentehet into a kkid of 
irregular line, which watmomeiitarSy eacxamotg by fteafa arrivals hom dif-* 
ien»t iparta of the moor :^-paD ting and tolerably latigned fom his raiwl 
journey, he boldly approached his old friend, and placed hknself beikle her 
ifk the nuAa, and tes^mg to do as he aaw her do. By times the influx^ 
of nevr comert were decreasing, until finally the assemblage appeared to be 
«ompleted» diersupon a few who seemed W be leaders, s^vaacod ivom the 
lanks, and rushed with ektraordiaary fleetness along the Boe, which now 
€|xteiided at lar asthe ^ eonld reach across the heath, which was but 
paitially iUmmoated by the light of the moon, as it broke in fitful gleams 
lihroogfa the struggling clouds, that quickly floated thDOUgh the,skj, — the 
oliject of inspection iMtng obtained^ me leaders crowded iogedier m short 
consultation, and then acampered off to llieir difoent ^uarters^^ — in a mo- 
ment an mniverssi marmer ran thfough the entire assemblage, and one, 
more important than the rest seperating fre«i the line, amioimoed to them 
that the business of the night could not be gone 1hrough« for that an uai- 
taated stranger^ and of tM o p p osit e sex h«d intruded amongst them ; an 
iMUversal oonfosion followed the annouaoeaoent, the a^gulaii^ of the meet- 
199 was instantly broken up, and wi^ exeemtions in eveiy mocrth they be- 
tOMk diemseh«s to a^general ffig^t Brady, the wicked cause of this un« 
timely dtspernon, cm the first announcement of bis unhallowed presence, 
^fithdrew atrough llie rare from the side of his Ulster 4mre, who began to 
c^him wMi greaitrury as the cause of ^iscalamity^ tmd hequM^ly retra- 
ced hb course along the moor, in the same Ime wtHi liiat whidi he had pnr- 
aned on his arrival, he sayr with fear the breaking up of ti^e pluly, and care- 
tf^ly in his flight avoided all oantact, witb tiie several iHolfien groups who 
seemed to return in the same dired^on wi^ himself, at the open to the 
glen however, he awaited the appnmdh of his aged hostess; whatever ter* 
tors naght be m the meeting, they were necessarily more endural^ than 
the thouglht of continuiiig in bis present shape, and periiaps be the next 
morning hunted down bv a fox hunter^ It was not long vam Ae npproaeh- 
ed, Mixrthy boldly brusied np and stretched his kgs to ke£|i beasde her; 
she instantly knew him — her eyes flaiAied fire* and every now and again her 
snarl and the display of her teeth convinced the daiiciug master, that his 
aaftty lay in the space that separated them ; his evil star however,, often 
b ro u g ht him into nearer contact than he desired, for. though Ae evidently 
wem desirons of hastening home, still her anger frequently induced her 'to 
atop short, and in that case, his hapless sides and babk and fenbs v^ere cer- 
tain of behig severely Intten,—- ihe bkod trickled down hts hide, and ere he 
readied home he smarted all over with the anguish of her repeated vene- 
n^otts inflictions. — ^They were now arrived at the house, the hag scaled the 
wjaU, and was intunoment at themoukhof the chimney, the proPessor-of the 
poetry of motion vras close at her heels, and just as she was going to make 
her downward plunge, the opportunity of a glorious harvest of revenge pre- 
sented itself to his acdiing jaws, and deeply and IbrciUy did he bury his 
t^eth in the hannch of his now powerless persecutrix, — the actbn was that 
of an instant,— ^a scream preceded her fall down the chimney, Brady sprai^ 
down after her, glutted with this act of retribution, and became the auditor 
o{ the muttered spell^ which restored her and him to their pristine forms r 
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Ibe e^bctof die dancing master's bite was borridly apparent on the obi i 
man next clay, her ready tale concealed the real cause* but the wound con-^ 
fined her to her bed some lime, while the inflictor of it, all scarffied and torn 
as he himself was, deemed it prudent to remove himself as far as possible 
away from the rage and the secret machinations of the beldam. 

Ctrcumstantiai as ihis adventure was» in names, places, and probabffity^ 
as it seemed to all auditors, doubt could no longer remain on any mind, of 
the power of an Ulster witch, for ^;ood or evil ; one of the party, however, 
deeming it right to enforce proof with additional proof, by what he deemed 
a relation very relavent to the foregoing, assured his ne^bours, with a most 
awful and sepulchral tone of voice,— -that happening, when a voung man, 
one night to drop asleep on the fire hearth, when all the family had gone to 
bed, he awoke in some time during the ni^t, and bdield seated beside 
him, in the very dress which he recollected ^e had worn when he was but 
a garsoon, some years before, his old grandmother, wh<> had been then dead 
many years, she was^ smoking a short black dudeen, or pipe, with 'great 
vigour and animation, and seemed most particularly intent jon hefrerf 
praise worthy occupation. The sleeper awakened, rubbed his eyes to assure 
himself that he^was.not in the company of the departed^ and finding that 
his first suspicion was but too true, his hair instantly shot out in varioua 
erect positions, and his blood seemed eager to curdle in his veins, he en« 
deavoured to arise and fiy, but found himself incontinently pinned to his 
situation, to become the terrffied witness of his ancient raother^s exertions at 
tiie pipe; when she continued for some time, to the great discomfort of her 
grandson^ to enjoy the luxuries of her fumigation, a slight rustle on. the h^ 
roosi made her start from her seat, and she proceeded towards an apartment 
at the lower end of the bouse, (the door of which was opened,) wherein 
slept the sisters of the unwilling witness of this scene, and it is a positive 
iact, that unless these same sisters had afterwards confessed that they them« 
adves, to the great risque of the hair of their respectife heads becoming 
grey, had seen the same unearthly spectacle bend over ^em in their bed^ 
then- brother, would, owing to an unwarrantable insinuation of the school- 
master, have been suspected of his being labouring nnd^r a fit of the 
delirium iremeni at the time of such extraordinary vision, but then thc^ 
sisters, it was shrewdly urged^ did not see the pioe, and the veracity of the 
^ost see-er was in that hd about being stronglj^ questioned by thle peda- 
gogue, but for a puUic appeal made to the entire assemUage, as to the 
Known propensity frequently evinced by ghosts, to regale themsehrea wit&| 
the smoke of a pipe, and this was illustrated by a storv of a ghost, wkicb' 
haunted the ruined abbey of Askeaton, in the County of Limerick, and who,^ 
Vke the Sphinx, which devoured such unfortunate Thebans ^ could not 
expound her dark enigmas, sat astride a wall of one of the relifi;ions buitd^ 
ings, which stood beside the hieh road, smoking a pipe, and nom thence^ 
propounded to the nightly traveller, in a deep and noHow voice, accompa- 
nied by a laugh which excited terror rather than risibility, the subject of a[ 
thyme, which ran thus, — 

Ptoppa mah tobbauk dho morkach a teampnil 
Agus dein Ao raun do sin. 
i. e. 
A pipe of tobacco for the rider of the chureh^ 
« Make a rhyme upon that, or you're left in the hsc&i 



Death waft the p^alty^of incbbiky to give ^ proper answer ; and (or naM 
jfeara the blood thirsty iiend bestrode the sacred ruin» dealing death oa such 
41-iated wretches as were forced to pass that way, as uobodyhad yet been 
found of sufficient hardihood and ^vit, to §^ve a suitable response;' — the 
country rung with tales- of tbe freqi>ei>t murders committed on the passen* 

Srs, so that in time, nobod^r would teatuce out for mHes around after night 
1, — ^when at length, a village bard inspired by whiskey, the genuine 
Eyppocriney undertook the perilous adv^ituve of exorcising her by the 
witchery of song. The powerfal verse whidt dislodged this daemon, shews 
Uial she was n^het very captions^ or very fisistidious^ and that she required 
but very moderate poetic stamina in r.n opponent^ to surrender her fatal do- 
^nion ; the viila^ (Edipus, when he approached the ruin> beheld the 
flaming eyes at a £stance^ shootlog a red light across the scene, which was 
believi^ l^ the peasanty to be the tiune geolane, or ignus fatuus^ which had 
lured many to their destruction, he heard issuing from tl>e surroundiug 
gloom, the fearful sounds of its voice peufing ibrth the balefuL verse, and 
leplied firmly 4bo the command given in it,r— 

Do chirta yotsa veh a Pharahis u& aum so^ 
liaveh mar sault en shin 

i. e. 

TVere fitter for you be in Paradise far, 

Than riding up there, like a ghost as you are. i 

The spell was broken, the spright was ¥anquished, but unlike the before^ 
yientioned Sphinx, instead of dashing her head against a rock, she, in the 
immemorial manner of ghosts, uttered something resembling a groi^l, and 
disappeared in a huge puff of the smok^ of her own beloved tol^ceo pipe^ 
never more to return, and urge ^ country people to make delectable 
verses. — " Why then by my soul," said Doctor MuUany, the physical cha-; 
racter before-mentioned, " if my friend Doetor J^rady here, wa? near As- 
\* keaton, when that same poetic ghost vras fishing on the ould wall for 
*.* verses, she would not have been suffered to mount her ould garrane so 

V long, and wink so purtily at tbe boys, lor he would have given her sum- 

V thing to carry with her, that would smack more of genius and learning, 
** than that humdrum verse about Paradise.'* — '^ More shame Doctor," 
** said Brady, for the ghost to let herself be taken in by such ramayshe^ 
** besides, 'twasn't in Uie bargain, don^ you see, that she. wanted him to 
** make a verse on tobacco* but the spalpeen knew nothing about it, I'll be 
** hail he was no smoker, or he'd speak till morning about it, and break 
'/ her heart in her, with his beautiful praises of the kaf." — '* Aye, bothera-^ 
" tion would he" said the Doctor, " I wish by my faith you were there, 
{* and mavrone 'tis you would blister her with your allusions to Nebuchad- 
*' nezzer, and the nine muses ; but she was a ghost in a thousand, or she 
'* would'have paid him for his purty verses/* The schoolmaster shook thi% 
"excellent critic" by the hand, and old Brady handed him his mufl ; the 
former bethoug^ ]umself of his rival, it was a moment when he found his 
own reputation was in the mouths of men, and he wished that that intru* 
ding pedagogue was present, that he might be witness to the loud acclaim 
with which he washailed, the first of b^xh, and so, being •* blinded by 
excess of l]|;ht^" he may never more ra^ his head in ra»h* competition^ 
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kis name waJi mentioned muAed up in an ihsinuatibnagalnBt t^e soimd 
sense of his Patrons and the Doctor deemed the opportunity iavonrable to re- 
late ft recent mtsibrtune of th& luckless Pedagogue^ ^^It seems that having 
*' bten dozing in bed one night between sle^ng and waking, he heard a 
** knocking at the deor^ and something called out Mister Phelim M'QutU^ 
^ Phelim imagined it might be some one of the neighbours that wanted him^ 
** periiaps to go for the Priest^ or may be said the Doctor, for myself fot 
** some one dymg^ or for a midwife for some woman in the straw, so smel- 
^ ling the whiskey at any rate^ whether it was a wake or a christening up he 
'' got, — the moon was shining brightly through the chinks of die door, and 
** he looked through one of tkem to- see first who was ontside, bat deuce a 
** one could he see, so rubbing the sleep out of IMS' eyes- he opened the doof, 
** and what intheworld should he see on looking out, but the entire field be- 
^ fore him filled with his friends, the '^ good people/" moving along in th6 
^ moonlight, all dressed out in green jackets, and mounted On bnsk and 
** active little horses, that seem^ impatient-of stqp or stay, to be sure, if 
** master Phelim did not get into a flight when he saw them instantly gather 
** round him,. \isn*t day yet, his nightcap was near walking over his head, 
^' the hair of which began to stand upright with alarm, and he made a 
*' bounce back to close the door, but the good people had taken possession 
'* of it, and if he was pulling at it until cock-crow it would not stir an inch 
*^ on its hinges for him. — ' Yerrow come along Phelim my jewel,' said one 
'^ of them to him, * come away with us, for we have something of mora 
*' importance for you to do before, morning, than to stand there shaking 
** your jaws, like a great big goose as you are." Well wondering what 
'* they could want, and half d^ and alive as he was with fear, and seeing 
^* there was no use in straining at the door or saying no to them, giving a 
" scratch to his pole, and putUng his best leg foi-eihost," just as he was, he 
'* was obliged to march out; he saw they were all mounted, and seeing 
*' there was neither hotfie nor mare for himself in the field, he began to 
** hope at least they would, not. take him far; but they did not stand at a 
** baulk, for all this, forjn the corner of the field, they fpied a large white 
** buck goat, on the back of which, they mounted my gentleman, desiring 
^ him at the same time not to open his mouth while on his back, or 'twould 
'' be the worse for himself, though- not quite confiding in the ability of the 
*' animal to bear him, he saw 'twas useless to grumble ; but the goat, in 
'' spite of all that, shewed he had the spunk in him, — the good people can- 
** tered away, as if old Belzebub himself was at their tails, and the Pue- 
" kawn cantered on,* resolved not to bate an inch of turf to the best of 
" them: — over ditches and hedges, hills and dales^ through heath and 
" through furze, through bogs and through woods ; they scudded along, 
'* like the winds in swiftness,— Phelim Til be bound for him, never criecl 
" ochone, for a spur, or for his cat o'nine tails, the goat had light heels, 
" and did not want them ; away they went, their bridles ringing merrily 
** along, until they came to a broad mountain river, where one by one they all 
** leapt across as easily as if it was only a little stream by the ditch side ; 
" the schoolmaster kept looking on until, it came to, his turn, monnom t 
" says he to himself, here at any rate they must leave me, for good to .be 
** sure as the Puckaune is, she must baulk the leap : the Puckaune howe- 
" ver was not of the same opinion, he raised himself ob his hind legs, and 
** io-a thrice >was over at the other side ; now Phelim when he was in the 
** humour, liked to give merit its due, he would sometimes to be surt oa- 

p 
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^' derralae sonte of his noghboon,- txA people too that the world knows 
** he cooldn*t hold a splmter or a rush with, and seeing what an amazing 
^* fine leap the goat had given, and thinking but little about the caution ha 
** had got to kc^phis tongue at ease in his head, he cried out in the full- 
.*^ ness of his hearty *^ my soul to the dickens, but if I was to lose Kate and 
^ the childer for it, but that is as fine a leap as ever a |oai made before,*'-^ 
*^ yerrow be the powers ! he had no sooner opened his mouth and safd it 
*^ than he found himself thrown on the fiat of his back amongst a clump 
*' of briars and brambles that grew along side Uie clifiV down which he 
'^ tumHed, rolling from thorn to bush, and from bush into briar, so that he 
^ thought the very sowl was torn out of his carcase, until he came splash 
^' into Uie water below, lucky enough for him that he fell into a shallow 
*' pool and out of the current of the flood, or he would never have retun^ 
** home to his wife all tattered, and torn, and bruised and dripping wet as 
** he was, to tell what happen^ to himi or to swear against praining the 
!' merit of man or beast ever more/' 



QUESTION AND ANSWElt 

Voa tik, when to my bosom prett. 
Why thai foa feel m^ tluobbmg heart f 

You say it never leems at rest. 
But wishes from its cell to part. 

ini tell thee, lovely Mira, why 
The little captive beats so high. 

Thy Beart, the ma;gnet's power conceals; 

And like the faithful steel is mine, 
iHliile thus, tfie loadstone's virtue feels. 

And pants and throbs to join to thine f 



THE DYING ROSE. 

O Stella, mark the beauteous rose. 
Which en yon branch so fragrant blows. 
Fresh from its stem, the Sower FU tear, 
A present for my lovely fair. 

Here let me place the blooming flower,. 
Within thy oosom^s sacred bower ; 
But see, iu blushing smiles decay,,- 
It droops — alas ! it dies away I 

Say, sweetest flower, why didst thou die 
Beneath the warmth of Stella*s eyet 
]but ah I what summer flower could blow 
Between two hills ef driven snow *! 
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tHE FIRST MURETERERi 

A DRAMATIC SKETCli. 



ilie following sl^etch was written at the command of a society oi 
which I was a nemher; the subject was prescribedi and 1 was limited in 
time. 

An officious fellow who looks over my shoulder while I write, objects^ 
^* that the society had no more power to compel me to write on their sub- 
** ject, than Sancho had to.make his prisoner sleep in a dungeon, and that 
" the fact of my havmg written a cer^n number of bad verses within a 
*' giveii time because they bid me do so, only serves to shew that their voip^ 
* ^ had the same effect upon my mind t^at a hot-bed has Ufioh a cucumber." 

To be serious, I have endeavoured to combat the dangerous sofAiistrf^ 
which from the existence of evil, would deduce the existent of the double 
principle of the Manichees. I have endeavoured toshew^ that without the 
existence of evil, man could not possess free will, and consequently, could 
not in the eye of supreme justice, merit either punishment or reward. 

Q 
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A careftil reading of that magnificent error, ** Cain/* has induced me to 
hazard this audacioafl attempt, may I hope that a good cause has not ma- 
terially suffered through th» mconsiderate rashness of an unskilful advo- 
cate. 



tHE FIRST MURDERER. 



Sam, a SolUud0.~^time, Midmghiw 

Cajik^Mj limlw art ovenron, bat sleep comet not, 
Trmvel and toil, and wearineM of heart 
Have tired my body down, but sleep oomee not. 
Or if the lyx^ aiilLa iato xepoae. 
The wretched spirit straggles still the more^ 
Tearing itself with suicidal rage 
Like a chained Tnltore-— still and natoral rest--< 
The soothing calm that smoothes the rugged brow; 
And kisses from the closing lid, the teiir 
Flies, like a tiald doi^,' my aLhoned |air, 
— Adah!'oh wretdied Adaht move beloved 
In this dark hour of misery, than in ioy. 
How can I look upon thy gentle slfep. 
Broke with unbidden sighs, and see the tea. 
Steal down thy paUid cheek, that In the day 
Mantles with aioites of food hypocrisy T . 
How cah I look upon thine innqpent grief 
And thy mute wretchedness, tl^tthas no Toice 
But in its silence, an^ the saddened smile. 
That cuts me to the heart,**«-t^ savage heart, 
* lnex(md>le thing, whatever thou art 

Which making me, didst msUte dAe what I Uak 
A chaos of dirk paJmibQs; can it be 
That since my guift has made the goildess wretched. 
Thou wilt refiise to strike dm from the frM:e 
Of this, thy fair creation, which thou lovest. 
And plunge me in the gulf from whence I came 
An undistinguished atom, *tiU thy Toicer 
Called me to life and punishdhent;^ 

Adah. (HOering) Oh Cain, 

Why hast dkov hth m^, thus, in solltode, 
A solitude mor« iearftil, since I know 
Thou art enduring agony, «lone. 
In this thy midnight wandering— it is cruel 
To be thus churDsh in the hoffr of grief, 
I well remember in a happier tone. 
At such an hour as Mus> in Mcfa a ligfat,- 
We forth hare wandered by our phdd stream, 
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That glittered with die {night unnambeKd ttan, 

Kmdle<l hy lievr'n to gmde us on our path. 

And, as we s^yed, we poured our hi^py sools 

Into each other, and the joy thus shared 

Grew brighter, as our pore and innocent minds 

Drew near onto each other, 'till— 
jCatii.— Oh Adah ! 

Torture me not. 
Adah^-" Beloved Cam, why wflt thpa 

Refuse to share thy 'sorrow as Ihy Joy I 

Why wilt thou wander solitaiy forth 

To tell thy grief unto the pitilesB winds. 

And fill the dark, dull forest with the sighs 

That should be uttered to my heart alone* 
l^oMi. — Adah, my best belored, I cannot bear 

^o see thee as thou art, I loathe the life. 

The quick vitality of sudSsru^ 

"Which gives me but the power of feeling pain^ 

And yet I feel no grief, save giief for thee« 

For myself —<mly ra^ 
Adah. — What rage— oh Cain, 

Speak not thus wUdTy—oh! my sinking" hWt 
jCotii. — ^Why diouid I fiy thus vainly from tfie Wrat£ 

That with relentless fuiy hunts me down. 

And stabs me thro' the sides of those' I love. 

What have j6a done^-what hiis the innocent ch44 

Whose smiling confidenqe shi^'be repi^d 

With the dark heritage of guilt and shame, 

And the averted eye, and muttered curse 

l^hat Sogs the fooUteps of his fatal sire. 

And with a foul and venemoos taint, will cling 

l^nto the last and purest of my race. 

Till, as prophetic seraphs li^ve foreshow^ 

The desolating waters'shall b*edeap 

Their bonndailes) and bury with their waves 

The evil and the good, in one huge gray^ 
yidoJL— Cain ! I am tnrified— my heart grows ^k. 

Oh Cain, let|u>t l]2y sois^ make ^i^ee wicked^ 

Come to our leafy fouch* and I will sootl^ 

Thy troubled spirit into placid sleepy 
Cain, — Adah, it may not be leave me, I pray thee. 

When that tlie moon sinks down behbidf'yon mountain 

I will retum-<^look not so sad, my Adah^ 

Nothing can harm me now, for I am marked 

With the Almighty ban— and pitiless death 

Mocks at mine*«geny, and will not stiike. 

(She coven her face vith her hande, and tf eilent ; Caindepartt,) 

Scen^f an Elevated Plain — in the distance, lofty Mountaint -'The night ha$ nearly paucd-^" 
The moon U about to let* 

Cain, — The fearftd struggle has gone down — a calm. 
An hideous cahn has settled on my soul, 
q2 
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If y ipiiit Menu to ttognate, and tht pMsanff^ 
That, like remofseleee whirlwinds, hare uprooted 
My wietched mind, are brpoding on the ruins 
In dark and ominoiifl lilence — mj ooid heart 
9eats with a motion,; slow and legnlar, 
A bitter mockery of healthful life. 
For there is deadly stiengih in deep despair. 
And when we can no longer feel nor fioar. 
And the shut soul sinks down within its prison. 
The callous heart resumes its measured Usk, 
And the chilled blood flows slowly thro' the rQim^^ 
And the relentless frame, with iron gripe 
Holds in the better life, — which is a cuise. 
— I hare gone forth, amid the reeling crash 
Of the devoted forest, when the whirhfviad 
Was walking in his fiuy,~I have gased 
Upon the dark and sl^adowy conflict, 'till 
The ckmds were deft, as with a visible stroke. 
And the ^erce lightning flashed forth like a sword 
Brandished by hands angelic, — and my heart 
Hath leaped to meet the blow,~but it passed by^ 
Spending its rage on things that knew no sin, 
^nd this is justice-*-thi8, the — ah! he comes! 
He eomes again, the dark and fatal spirit 
Whose counsel was the pcefage pf my fell. 
Far thro' the gloom, I see his shadowy form 
And the still lustre of bis evil eye. 
Making the dwkne^ ^wfu^— — he is nigh I 

Mortal! tl^ handf tfe blood y thou hast sacrificed. 

fain. — Hast thou returned to gave upon thy woirk 1 
|iOok and tejoice^ since evil gives thee joy. 
Thy counsel wakened me from haj^y ignorance 
To guilty knowledge— which has been a curse^ 
Hence ! — to thy hell^ and leave me to my fete^ 

If ignprance is happiness, and guilt 
And 80XT0W are the consequence pf knowledge,. 
Must not the All-knowing, be All-evil — rHBUStnot 
Hie pleasure be in that which is his knowledge. 
And what is that-rsave consciousness of eviL 

Cstfi.— Fiend !»— tempt me not again,»-~-thy subtle voice 
Hath made me what I am-~but yet beware. 
Eternal, and undying as thou art 
And passionlesst-r-tho' evil- -as the still 
i^nd awful gloom of thine unchanging brow 

Tells in its dark serenity beware ! 

It may be thou art not impassive, and 

The immortality of settled hate 

Will break the wasted fietters which enchain nu, 

I feel there is a deathle^ thing within. 
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Peat b the doagBoii of tint entUy firMne, 
But wen it ktf^ 'twguM gP^pple the»|i. 



Unhappy worm! and dost thoa threaten me. 

And dream of ^n ^ufdity,^— and rav« 

Of prisoned strength, which being free could hann miej 

Dost, as thoa art, thj Teiy rage is earthly. 

And with a sordid sense of bodily pain 

Thoa tbrea(*n68t^ wh»t tbqu ^swrest, and in vaiii 

Strainest thy boanded fimcy, to conceive 

The suflbnng an eternal thing may fear ^ 

Fassionlesgy thou hast truly said, I am. 

And beqig passionless, am free from pain. 

These are the petty curses of mortality, 

lline essence is immortal, and above them 

Whate'er I sufier, if I suffer— thou 

Canst nerer drrnm J. am not pf thine (vdoE* 

CuttU" -Spuit t th^ Toice is awfol in its coldness. 

And a strimge shuddering, which is not fear— 
What shoold I fisar-rris creef^ng thro' my flesh, ~ 
There isa deathless light within tibine eye, 
Immoftal — ^but not ha{^y-^and a gloom, 
n^e shadow of a ^lit which is evil 

Sits on thy brow whatever b thy power 

Thy woris are frital — and thy wisdom bitter, 
^Thy knowledge brought a sense of degradation 
And filled my mind with gloomy phantasies 
And fimded injuDCS and d^rk revenge. 

Revenge! and who diaU<punish thjitxeveogel 

Is it the b^g whose eternal vengeance 
Prolongs thy petty life, to make it wretched, 
Length'ning its thread to plunge th^ in the gulf 
OVr which, from thy creation, thou wast hung. 
Creation which thou didst not ask, nor seek. 
And which thou couldst not«^if thou wouldst— annihilate 

Ctftn.— Would that I could so!— 

Sordid worm! — the spark 
Of immortality bums faintly in thee, 
I would not yield the life which is within me 
Albeit it may be bitter — and surrender 
My quenchless hate — and sink into the sleep. 
The dreamless sleep thou longest for, altho* 
I know 'twould shield me from my Omnipotent foe, 
I struggled for dominion — and will struggle 
Thro* the immortal darkness of eternity. 
The darkness which our strife has cast around us, 

1 swi^yed an empire oh ! how beautiful 

In its undying brightness mortal ihought 
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^ powerkM, toJigbevp H'Wn % fjt^nd; 
PefcepCion of the gkvy of the itir 
Which was my natiml throDo and dwdlmg pbfM/ 
——Yet leaped I from that thnme, into the itrife 
Which r deemed better tham the tame mihmwwiop 
And aenrile homage which my heait deapiaed. 

/Cam.->Seraph!— thy words nnk deep into mine hoRrt^ 
Why should I bleto the boon which Ss a cone. 
And bow to mine own nun—— what is here! 
-^— My heart beats Ikintly— and my breath comes quick, 
— ->And my life ilutten'— nothing yisible 
Is drawing nigh->*«nd yet— the Teiy air 
Grows deadly still — and die bright stars are dim 

And twinkle not — ^and the'famnortal thing 
Grows indistinct, as k aiioiit to i|de 
Before a presence mightier than his own, 
—-'Yet on his brow, inexorable hate 
Is lowering, as he mingles with the air, 

It will be momently upon me— Go©! 

A roic*.— Cain!— r 

Cam,'^( inwardly end mtk dC^cicftyO Here am I, 

Th4 FdMCC — Who is this, whoM yoioo 

Wid& words, that are not knowledge, daikfl]^ counMl^^^ 

Arouse thyself, an4 answer, }i iJipji p^psl — 

The T<Mce Qf thy £pmpl|}jnt bath reached mine eai^ 

And fallen as thou art, it ahall be heard. 

—Full of the guilty miseiy, thoq hast dared 

To lift thine eye to the Omnipotent 

And tell him, his eternity is evil : 

«— The fiend hath asked thee, why I have not made 

All creatures perfect, if I lore perfectyon* 

But well he laiown, that aB created things 

Must be subordinate tQ t' at whidi made them. 

And that perfiKtion is. Myself, alone, 

And cannot dwell in any thing, save Me, 

Well, too, he knows that when he was a seraph 

Holy, and pure, and happy in his sphere. 

He was thus happy, being near perfection 

And glittering with its brightness, tho* reflected : 

And when he fell unutterable fall! 

And frprang from living light, into the gloom- 
Of an immortal and undying conflict. 
The hoiTor of that change was his own choice, 
Kor can he blame the punishment he made ; 
Chaos can well remember the dread hour 
When crashing thro* its silent depths, be came 
Down from tbe happy giory of his dwelling. 
Startling the rt^celess waste with Kwfvil sounds 
Of hideous, and unutterable ruin : 
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— ^Bui he bad free vofitum — hitd he no^ 

Hie itate had been the blindneee he baa feigned. 

The belpleaa homage which be doth dewpa^-^ 

— » But which hie treacherous guile would wring from thee* 

I seek the ratkxial love of tboee.I make. 

Who, feeling hapfnpeee — are» therefore; fioue; 

Blessing the giver for bis gift, which called them 

Forth from the ipass, of which thej were as atoms^ 

And gave them individual peroeptioo. 

And sei eternal joy within their reacb,^, 

fv'n the fiend tells thee that be wouM ^t yield 

The life which he has poisoned, and become 

Once more, the nameless nothing which he waa 

Before I gave the being he has cursed 

When first I bid thy &ther, Adam, be. 

And in his nostrils breathed the breath of hie. 

Did he not, with instinct devotion, kneel 

And wortldp Bf e. His Maker, and for what? 

Save that I gave him life,«— which life vras joy. 

If tlfou bast made thy consciousness/ « eorse^^ 

—— If wilUuI guilt, and sure remorse have made thee 

ShuddOT at immortality, and crave 

Aimthaatifm as a happier boon, 

•<— 3Iame not the gift — nor giver — but thyself 

Poisoning thtf fountain which thou canst not qiMock, 

And making life itself— a VMa§ death ; 

—-—I gave thee eonsdiousBess — ^it is eternal, 

Ttj where thoo wiR, thou canst not fiy from that. 

But with that consciousness,' t gave thee power 

To make the gift a blessing or a curse. 

Thou may*st destroy the dwelling it inhabits. 

But it w31 wander fortb> and find anothet 

Making the boimdiess tp9mei its element, 

A wider prison-house—* but not less sure— * 

Thou hast free will— and hadst thou But obeyecit 

The voice which I in^famted in thy heart. 

Thou hadst been happy — spirit is absolute. 

And being virtuooi^is thnefore; hspfiy* 

Or, being gmhy— ^-therefore; miseiable : 

Ask thine own heiort, doies ndt the quiet iky 

And regufaur beauty of the pladd stars. 

Sting thy polluted spirit Inth reproach ! 

«— Dost thou not kiig for teiihpests^-and ^ «Nish 

Of elements drtfnk Hith iiiry-**Hmd the rage 

That dwells in things inanimate, a sight 

That in thy hi^ppier days had given thee pain. 

But now, lights iq> a hope, that the dtA stxifo 

May crush thee ihto nothingness again Y 

But what is perfect, Ss immntable, 

A nd the Etenal WiU, which gave thee Ufo 

Will not revoke the gift thoa bMt aifQiedt 
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And tti oBtittenble oo pi t yMO cey 
..-SedL not with nsli and dmng «f6 td look 
Into die swiul rMfan, whoie TokeleM depths 
t*eopled with lilent honors, in the dwettng ' 
Of what thy mortal tight, and mortal fiime 
if^ooldihriTel intonothmg to hehold $ 

Seek not the things bejrond mottahty, 
— — Oofiirthnpanthypath — andia^fbOy. 
Stifle not in thy heart the living Toice 
Whkh t^lls thee that Etenity is just^ 



Ziehen my ifttrit hath fed . 
f^TQBl its prison m<atcjt 

Gone ibrth from the dead 

On its measureless way- 
Open the grare, where the fiiend I ]ov*d hetii 
Her pilgrimage over, is taking her rest, 
Tho' there heats not a poise in the withering hcrirt 
That worshiped her image— ^we never wiH part; 
e • e e 

• 4 < e 
Bid me not lift my thoogfats on hi^, 

— >I have nothing to do with the happy sky; 
Mine eyes are fixed on the nient tomb, 

1 coly ask for its darkness, and gloom, 

— ^ AH I care — and all I know. 

That in modder with lOI tharl^ved below.: 

• e # • 

• • • • 

• • ♦ # 
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TIARXA KA CLA17KA MAC l>IARMUtD8. 



It wto near the gloomy close of a November erenin^, thnt two trave!- 
\en were seen winding round the broken pathway of one of those dreary 
mooiitains which jut out into the Atlantic, along the rocky shore of Capa 
Clear, in the west of Ireland. The sky, which had been covered all day 
with a dense mist, now brightened a little towards the south-west, and 
just left room for the streaks of the setting sun to tinge with a blood red^ 
glow, the snowy top of Caragaonar. 

^ Th6 boundless ocean seemed wrapped into sullen listlessness, unless at 
times, when a slight ripple, only heard as it died away, betrayed its eb- 
bing. Far to the north and east, the horizon was enveloped in dark and 
heavy masses of cJoud, which, reeling along, involved, " in all the vapoury 
turbulence of Heaven," whatever of a sickly and pallid blue might have ap- 
peared between the thinner mist. The entire prospect vras sad and dreary 
m the extreme. No appearance of a sail was on the vast expanse of ocean 
that lay before them, — no sight of a human habitation cheered their droop- 
ing spirits ; a cow, which now and then was seen grazing on those green 
patches which vary the monotonous horror of the wildest tjnountain, turned 
iip her bleached and widened nostrils to the sky, and, in melancholy low- 
ings, foretold the approaching storm. Along the surface of the water, 
tkimmed the wing of the shrieking sea-fowl, whilst the cormorant, wheeling 
from the wave, screamed along the shore. The howling of the wind be- 
^me louder, and its cold more piercing, as it dashed amongst the clifik 
the loose foam that lay upon the shore ; — ^a deep and troubled swell began 
to disturb the broad body of the dark water, and the big round drops of 
rain proclaimed an almost instantaneous torrent. 

Our travellers had now come under an immense piece of rock which pro- 
jected over their rugged pathway ; — they were both females, and their dre» 
i)espoke them of a higher rank than those who usually dwelt about that 
place. One of them appeared to be nearly twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age; — her person was tall and majestic, — her head finely moulded, 
and her pale and expressive features receKed much animation from her large 
black eyes ; her nose rather straight than aqualine, wanted but little to en- 
title it to the standard of Grecian beauty ; her mouth small, with soft and 
pouting lips, was set off by a somewhat prominent chin, and a plentiful 
crowd of black ringlets, which flowed in all the wildness of infantine inno- 
cence, overshadowed her broad forehead ; — her entire appearance was that 
, of a woman bom m, and accustomed to, the highest rank in the order of 
society. The other, was, in stature, less, and though possessed of features 
less regular, and of a person less commanding, may take a high place ia 
the rank of feminine beauty: — her cheeks, naturally of a sanguine com- 
plexion, were heightened by her exertion in forcing against the blast which 
. sometimes blew full in front. A copious flow of fair hatr added to the loveli- 
ness of her soft and dimpling features. The travellers were wrapped in huge 
•brown cloaks, which concealed the large straw hats that covered thenr heads. 
They leaned for a while under the brow of the projecting cliff, and wiped their 
foreheads which had been wet with the drifting snow and spray. ** You feel 
* fatigued. Amy?" said the taller lady, — ^'*No, no,*' answered her companion, 
^^'ali 1 fear is, l^ that uncivilized monntaineetmay have deceived ut— or that 
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we ourselTet msy hare bst oar way» and we have BOt the consdatioa of 
beholding even a single but In thin wilderness, firom the inhabitants of which, 
we may have hoped for some information,^ — ^though, perhaps we could do 
DO worse than make too frequent enquiries ; — think you we are likely to be 
discovered eie we reach this outlawed castle V *' On your account idone, I 
feel any thing like fear," said the other,^ — "for myself, I have supposed 
and expected the worst, and I only hope that I may not perish until I shall 
have avenged my husband ; — but' 1 had no right whatever to permityou to her 
the cbmpsmion of my journey, or the sharer of my fate, — it was sufficient that 
one should only fail in the desperate attempt." ** I thought," reioined Amy,f 
looking up with a languishing look, in which was mingled a little of re« 

rmch, — '^ I thought I left you no doubt as to my devot^ness to you, — that 
had fully satisfied you as to the connection of my fate with yours,^* 
and you now almost upbraid me with selfishness."^ ''You wrong me, my 
dear enrl," said the lady, ''believe me, you do. But what say you? — do- 
you ttMO^L our English friends will be prepared to realise their promises to 
us? I appointed a signal when we should have effected our purpose; — a 
lighting torch fixed on the battlements of that castle will be the sign for 
them to land, and they have agreed to conceal themselves behind that 
nigged cape until the hour."" " But how shall we be able to divert the atr 
tention of those mountaineers who keep eternal watch on the coast," obser^ 
Ted Amy, " and who knows that we may becom;e inmates of the dark hol^ 
unmediately ? Blisset told us that the watch was continued both day and 
night incesBantly ; and though his escape from th^ subterraneous dungeon 
was miraculous, yet he found much more difficulty in eluding the vigilance 
of the centinels.*' " For all this, I have sufficiently provided. Amy, — let u^ 
be but once there, and for the accomplishment of the rest we trust to Pror 
vidence," *'But why," said Amy, **has not Blisset accompanisd us? 
surely he must have known the way to this outlawed place ?** •• You for- 
get," answered the other, " that he escaped by flight, and that he is a 
Sassenach. — This circumstance, together with his having baffled them, woidd 
expose us all to destruction ; they know not that he is alive, they iraagme 
that he shared the same fate with those unhappy wretcties who were thrust 
into that hole with him ; this cave, has, from its great depth, a communis 
cation with the sea, so that all the bodies thrown into it, are carried away 
by the surf, and dashed to pieces amongst the rocks; he, by good fortune, 
plunged in unperceived, and by the dint of very hard struggling, and at the 
risque of suffi>cation, endeavoured to swim off for a considerable dbtance, 
until, by lying concealed some time amongst the pieces of rocks, he at 
length effected his escape to the nearest English garrison : hut of his 
master he could gain no intelligence whatever." — " I think," said Amy, 
** it is better for us to proceed,"— not wishing to permits recurrence to tha 
melancholy event, — •* for see, the night is approaching fast, and the snow 
b descending more rapidly." Accordingly, having again wrapped them- 
selves in their large cloaks, which had fallen over their shoulders, they went 
ibrward widi as rapid a pace as the roughness of the road, and the pelting 
of the increasing storm would permit them. 

They were now elearing the last point which terminated one of the sides 
of the bay, at the bottom of which stands Ghilchodh Castle, or, as it is 
pronounced in- English, Kilcoe. Though a pitchy darkness had alreadj 
covered the. entii^ sky, yet, the earth appeared as bright as if the moon 
shone forth in all her midnight brightness. Large broad flakes of si|Mr 
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ftl) in thick heaps fh>m the heavens. All around was one extensive tract 
€f dazzling whiteness* except where a huge black torrent, increased by.the 
incited «now, tumbled headlong from the brow, of some lofty mountain, 
carrying large masses of rock and earth along with it, and bounding wiA a 
noise and tumult that was truly appalliDg. Their path lay along the brink 
^f a precipice, beneath whidi, the billows dashed, and in the deep caveriit 
^<ig by the force of the waves into its sides, the sea groaned under their 
feet. A complete impediment to their journey now appeared ; an immense 
^ody of troubled water rolled rapidly by them to the brink, and deviating 
iVom its iiatural course, leaped wildly over the steep , into the ocean below; 
to attempt crossing it was certain destruction; it had become dangerous even 
to stand near the margin of this flood, as the ground on each side was con- 
tlnnally loosened, and carried away by the violence of the current To as- 
cend was impossible, as frowning pieces of rock almost overshadowed their 
narrow path, and they were obliged in many places to stoop, in order to af- 
Ibrd themselves a facility of proceeding. Driven to such extremity, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by destruction, — the ocean roaring and boidng bejow,* 
the steep and impassable mountain above, and the torrent resistless and 
overwhelming in its fury before them, — their only resource was to return : 
this could not be much in their favour^ as diey ^ould have to traverse a 
dangerous path« which, in broad day light, few would think of travelling,^ 
They now attempted a return, and had come to ah opening in the cliff, 
through which they were enabled to gain a prospect of a great part of the 
mountain over their heads, when diey suddenly perceived a light bounding, 
along on the surface of the torrent which swept down the steep,---this passed 
£»n, when another^ tmd another appeared, and at length, millions of sparks 
and small splinters of burning wood flew over ^eir heads ; this incident 
revived the nope of their vicinity to some human habitation. Afraid to call 
for any assistance, they awaited in mute terror the event of this extraordi- 
nary appearance ; they had not remained long in this situation, when ths 
hoarse but deep barking x>f a dog struck on their ears, and immediately the 
ihout of a man re-echoed through the mountain. They knew not whetii^r to 
remain as they were, or to fly ; before, however, they could have time to 
come to any determination, they were startled by the shriek of a flock of sea-> 
furds which had built their nests on the verge of die cHff, and being roused 
by the noise of the dog, had all fled up together; ut once, two or three bulleti 
^istled by them, and striking against a piece of hard rock near our travellers, 
iell flattened at their feet A loud scream now first discovered to the foWlers 
die situation of the wayfarers who soon caught the hurrying steps of some 
persons approaching near. Impassioned exclamations in the Irisi langnagie 
were distinctly heard, and almost at the. same moment there appeared 
above diem two flerce looking figures, holding blazing torches of a kind bf 
ijaly wood, which is found in great plenty under all the marshy grounds of 
Ireland. They were accompanied by a huge dog, whose dia^gy coat and 
fiery eyeballs were extremely terriflc;«^unaccustomed to the si^t of stran- 
gers, he sprung forwards at the ladies, and would have torn them, had 
he not been called off by the men, whom, with a smothered growl, he instantly 
obeyed. Astonishment for some time kept them all siVent,— the men gazed 
in wonder on the travellers, who dared not, throughexcess of terror, utter 
nn expression. Amy had shrunk from their view, but the other, making 
an exertion beyond tne usual tone of her deportment, and assuming a ma- 
Jesdc air, addressed the rude hutitsmen in English, and using all u» ges • 

It 2 
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ticuliitioiM impelled by fear or entreaty, explained to them her Bituattoii^ 
and besought them to conduct herself and her companion to some place ^ 
Mr here they mi^ht pass the night more comfortably than where they were 
^t present. The men looked at each other as if for explanation, and mut- 
tS&red a few words which were unintelligible to her, notwithstanding which, 
|ierceiving that her words made some impression on the mountaineers, sha^ 
leoewed her entreaties; — they comprehended her meaning, though appa- 
rently ignorant of the expressions used to convey it, and beckoned her to 
};o back for a short distance, whilst they proceeding forwards, still over their 
heads, led the way. Amy was assisted to rise by her less timid companion, 
r.\io encouiraged by this unexpected succmir, hastily drew her cloak in closer 
folds around her body, and went on as rapidly as her guides, who con veiled 
between themselves, and, when stopping to trim their fir torches, would 
iK)metimes cast a look behind. 

The appearance of the mountaineers corresponded to the awful sublimity 
of the scene around. One of them was somewhat above the middle size, 
and his features, though of an olive complexion, were Bnely formed, and 
had nothing id them, stern or forbidding; his habits of life had given them, 
a wildness, which nevertheless, was only visible when under the influence 
€if any passion; — he wore tlie ancient dress of his country, — a tunic, or 
f\ion coat of a saffron colour, a kind of trowsers made tight to. fit close to 
the shape, boots formed of deer or goat skin badly tanned, and a black 
i^li hat with a broad leaf and conical top; — ^his thick black hair was tied 
iif> in that kitid of knot known by the name of glibbe^ and his upper lip 
was covered with the cromUaJi, or moustache, generally worn by the old 
Irish chieftain ; — a horu, adorned with a long green tassel was slung at his^ 
breast; — a broad leather belt encircled his delicate waist, from which hung 
a long broad knife, and a short but wide cloak thickly plaited depended 
from his left shoulder. His companion had the appearance of a more de- 
termined character ; — ^his size was almost gigantic ; — his complexion was 
of a deep black, and a long scar that ran across his iace, together with 
the bu^hy cromleah upon his lip, added much to his natural ferocity, and 
inspired terror in the breast of the beholder; — his dress was almost the 
same as that of the other, with the exception of the horn and the boots;— 
he had a long rilie slunq; at his back, and in his hand he bore that of his 
companion; — beseemed much more advanced in years than the other, and 
tho igh »o ferocious looking, promptly attended to eveiy word spoken hy 
him, who in Jact appeared lobe his superior. They had proceeded for the 
spot* of forty or fifty yards, when the guides made a sudden halt, and 
%Un oing to the ground, succeeded in removing a large stone which blocked 
up the entrance oi <i pathway that lay between two projecting chflTs; up 
this passage they led the ladies, who now perceived a winding" pass cut 
aloi*»r the mountain, and which terminated in a valley not far distant; thi- 
ther th.\v were directing their steps, when the younger huntsman addressing 
his attendant by the appellation of Donacha, appeared from tiis manner of 
speaking to be giving some con^mands which were immediaty obeyed. 
Dotincba delivered his fir torch, and proceeded at a rapid pace along the 
nar- cw road which led down to the valley. The wayfarers knew not what 
to think of this occurrence, and fear, together with the consciousness of 
noi lieing understood by the guide, prompted them to express their thoughts 
to <*j>ch other; -^" Alice Howard f said Amy, pressing the arin of her com- 
puiaou cluic to her side, ''Alice Howard! we have fa^ea into tUe hands of 
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Vanditti/' — "BaiidiUtir' exclaimed tbe guide, as he sthpped tor trim his 
torch, " Howard! who speaks of Howard? who is Howard V Amy shrunk 
from very fear, when she perceived that she had been understood; but the 
other, not at all daunted at the appearance of his countenance, as his dark 
eyes lit up with a sudden glow, answered firmly, •* My name, sir, is Howard^ 
%nd ray companion here has been expressing her fears lest we may have 
fallen mto the hands of robbers." •* Robber is rather a harsh name for a 
person who has been in the act of rendering a service," replied the moun- 
taineer, "had we been persons pf that description, we need not have 
brought our victims from the spot where we found them ; after having plun- 
dered them, we could easily have pushed them oif the cliff into the waves 
below, — thus"— shewing the manner witli a motion of both his hands join- 
ed, as they now stood on the eminence of the valley, where a large chasm 
m the precipice discovered to their view, the ocean beneath ; — " but," said 
he, " allow me to ask you how far you may be going, and what brought 
you to the dreary spot where we first met with youf* ** Our intention," 
said Alice, .** was to have reached the castle of an outlaw, named M*Diar- 
muidh," — " M'Diarmuidh!" replied the mountaineer in astonishment, 
** M*Diarmuidh! 1 happen to know that outlaw, as he is named, and this 
encreases my surprise, as I am certain that he has never been honoured by 
the acquaintance of such persons as now accompany me." ** His name," 
replied Alice, ** has been extended too far, and too widely for himself; whilst 
^the unoffending infant shall want its parent, and the youthful widow de* 
^ilore her husband, so long shall M*Diarmuidh*s name be known and re- 
membered with detestation ; even as the lightning blazes but to scathe, or 
the steel shines but to destroy, so hath the name of M'Diarmuidh been 
to the orphans and the mothers of the sons of England i" ** The tongue," 
said the stranger, with great emotion, " the tongue that injures most, is 
ever ready to accuse; think you, lady, shall not the worm which is trodden 
under foot liflt its head against its destroyer ? Shall the wearied stag lie 
tamely down to be torn by the tooth of the meanest dog, and not rather 
keep his hunters at bay ? Shall the heart which is broken, the bo^om. which 
is riven by unmerited persecution, lie cold as the wave which throws its 
strength on that beach, — shall it without. a struggle be calcined into dust;— 
shall its best blood be poured on the land which first heard its Ideating, and 
shall it not cry aloud for vengeance ? Revenge is the only comfort left to 
the children of woe and desolation !" *' if woe and desolation have made 
fewer the sons of Ireland," said Alice, ** it is because they haveacted basely 
ind traitorously to their lawful sovereign : — the olive branch, of peace has 
been held out too often, but the assassin*s knife, and the murderer*s rifle 
have been the sole returns." " Let not the soldier speak of fear," hastily 
replied the mountaineer, ** nor the tyrant of justice — nor yet the Sassenaeh 
of assassins !"-—*.* All that guilt can claim its own," interrupted Alice, ** may 
here be found— and chief of all, rules here — the infamous M'Diarmuidh I" 
Amy bad ion^ endeftvoured to restrain the impetuosity of her companion,' 
but in vain, and all attempts to that effect served but to infuse double vehe- 
mence into her tone i-'-as she repeated the last sentence, her eyes became dila- 
ted, even tire seemed to flash from them^ and her pallid features were covered 
with a passing glow, like the golden but momentary, brightness of a cloud 
floating in the west at sunset. The stranger stopped, looked sternly at 
Alice, and raising his voice, said, — " Whosoever you are that came hither to 
insult an unofie&ding outcast^ heaiken to me, — tlius fax have I treated you 
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%ridi mecSmesSy — I would have conducted you safe to your journey's end»— « 
have entertained you hospitably, and dismissed you unhurt, for never hath 
the house of M'Diarmuidh been closed against the wayfaring stranger.— 
BOW the die is cast : — my language henceforth is that of the conqueror ; yoU 
are my captives, and I will shew you my power; know, lady, that 1 am* 
that infanous M'Diannuidh ! — the nbel to his li^^ lord, the traitor, tho 
assassin, and the murderer !*' 

They had already passed the valley and were standing on a rugged* 
beach, when this conversation thus terminated. M'Diarmuidh immedi* 
atdy applied his bugle to his mouth, and blew a mad sound which re* 
achoed amongst the mountains they had led ; at once the ferocious look* 
ing man whom they had seen before, appeared with five or six other wild 
figures bearing torches of the same kinid as M'Diarmuidh i-aised aloft* 
A thousand /ai//«s were shouted out, but he, appearing not to notice those 
axpressioos of joy, cried out to them in the Irish language, and pointinjg 
to our travellers, gave, in a hurried and impatient tone, some directions to 
his attendants. The apprehensions of the travellers were by no means 
lessened by the departure of the outlawed chief; although so violent, hit 
iN^seace might seem to afford better protection than what they dared to 
expect or hope from their present guides. 

Thej had just come within sight of the castle (if it deserved the name) 
of the M^Diarmuidh. It was built on an immense piece of black rock 
covered with sea weed and white shells. The height of the base from the 
level of the sea may be about ten feet, and the high water mark encircled 
the front of the rock a foot below its superficies. To the north of the 
m6t eiifioe, and at the distance of less than a quarter of a lea^e, were 
piled upon each other huge frowning mountains, which themselves were 
bounded by a long wild marsh. A pleasant bay intervened between, 
thickly planted with small islands, or rather large brown rocks in fantas* 
tic Ibms, which, in a stormy evening such as diis, had the appearance of 
m fleet of boats anchored there. To the south-west was perceived the 
wild bat romantic situation of Cape Clear, which to a fanciful mind ap- 
peared to extend its arms towards the small island lying before it, like a 
rather vamly stretching out his hands to save his child from the whirlpool 
that threatened to engulph it. The ruins of the little chapel that fbrmerty 
atood there, in which monks of the Franciscan order officiated, were 
■caroely visible. Far to die north-west, and almost opposite to this, the 
fastnett of Car^^^aonar reared its head, at the base of which hailed and 
thundered an immense body of water. That part of the sea washing the 
todc of Kilcoh is called the bay of Bealtamuir, from a small village 
which fies at the comer of the base of the triangle. The edifice Itftelf was 
about forty or fifty feet in height, and had it been buih on a plain, would 
aflbid bat poor defence for its inmates. But, situated as it was — ^tfae rock 
sown ocean in front — mountains at each side, and a wide marsh bounded 
by a deep glen in the rere, it could have defied the united force of multin 
(udes, though defended but by its present inmates. 

UnKke the tall castellated buildings of the Normans in former days^ it pos- 
^aessedno outworks, no court yards, no deep moats, portcullis or drawbridge. 
The materials compos iti<^ it were taken firom the sea-shore, where large stones 
mskj be found in abundance. As it stood, it presented the appea^ioice.of 
a place of defence j:ot up in haste, and contrived in extreme necessity, 
aiid as a k&t resource for presentation. Long dark passages built in the 
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body of the wall facing^'^te Bda, into^hich the W^iina admitted by loop- 
holes^ served instead of battlements and watch-towers. 

The snow had now ceased, but the wind became higher, and the roar- 
ing of the sea louder^ as it lashed the craggy beach, along which oar tra- 
.▼dien and their gutdes proceeded. Alice went on in a bold determined 
manner, and her getltle companion, now seeing the little utility in shrink- 
ing from what could not be avoided, exerted unusual resolution. Their 
•avage attendants exhibited no signs of pity, nor yet did they attempt to 
offer the slightest rudeness. They were left to clamber over the roeks 
and stumble through the entangled sea weed by themselves. 

They ascended to the entrance of the castle by means of steps cut rode* 
\f in tne rock; the passage to it was at the south side. A very narrow 
door-way afforded them ingpress. The aspect of the interior was snch as 
corresponded to that of the outside. No bards awaited the return of their 
;chieflain, and welcomed him home with the song, as in the happy days 
4>f Ireland. No banquet was spread at all hours for the wearied traveller^ 
nor sparkled the mbrat in the golden cup from the hands of kneeling 
pages. Centinels were pacing to and fro, along a path dug in the rock, 
armed with long carbines, and, now and then, conversing with each otheif, 
Their dress and arms were nearly the same as those of the persona whom 
we have already described. Into this abode of gloom and terror. Amy 
and her companion were conducted by two of those who had led them 
thither ; — the rest had remained without to relieve the centinels. The 
first apartment into which they entered, occupied the entire length an^ 
breadth of the building. The dark roof was arched so as to give it the 
appearance of being lolly. Musquets, harquebuses, rifles, and old rusty 
swords were piled around the walls, and in one corner could be perceived 
an old harp, the strings of which were broken. A blazing fWe ob the 
hearth threw its heat around, and made amends for the inclemency of the 
weather abroad. They were suffered to remain there but a short time: 
one of the men went out and immediately returned carrying a torch ; he 
beckoned to his new guests to follow him, which they according did; % 
Jow door which they had not at first perceived, was opened in a comer of 
the wall, through which they disappeared; a narrow flight of steps madf 
in the thickness of the wall led up to another door, which, standing ajar^ 
discovered to them a small square chamber or rather dungeon. Into thia 
they were compelled to enter, which, when they did, their conductor, turn* 
ing the rusty key on the outside, immediately aeparted. It is impossible to 
describe their feelings, as they heard the retiring steps of their gaoler waxing 
fainter, like the last voice of an echo. All hope was now nearly lost, on ac^ 
count of the imprudence or impatience of Alice. She, liowever, did not eiw 
tirely give herself up to despair; and, perceiving that her lovely compaiiioe 
exerted herself much beyond her natural resolution, assumed a nonekakmee 
which she did not really feel. Looking round her prison room, she endea- 
foored to find some passage which might afford a chance for flight. Shis 
called to mind what ner husband's servant had communicated to her, re%> 
pectingthe dungeon dug in the rock, and conceived new hope from this ra* 
collected information. She took down an iron lamp which lay on a large hig)i 
table, and ^amined every part that seemed to offer any hope, bbt thoag)i 
die walls were old and damp, and the floor broken, still the apartment 
appeared to defy the efforts of at least its present occupants to escape from 
it About seven or eig^t feet from the ground, diey could perceife somi^ 
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thin^ which 4iTtswetNed the pitrpose of a window. Though the extreme top 
of it was only seen, it might have been eight or ten inches in circumferencet 
so that to attempt getting out by that smill aperture was impossible. They 
could distinctly hear the sea dashing against the end of the building, where 
•this prison room was situated. ** At beast," said Alice, after searching to 
no purpf»se, and casting many a wistful look at the hole, through which 
she con Id see the heary black clouds rolling over the heavens; ** at least 
we will endeavour to climb up hfere, and discover in what part of the 
castle we are confined; my strenj^th, I fpar is not equal to the removing 
this unwieldy piece of furniture," and she caught hold of the corner dt 
the table which resisted the repeated attempts to remove it, made by her 
and Amy. They were in this anxiety, when, loud cries and exclamationd 
in the Irish, re-echoed along the shores, and were heanl above the noise of 
the breakers. The billows lashed with increasing thunder the rock on 
'which the castle stood, and the spray and foam were driven through th6 
•hole into their r^partment; the loud wind wailed through the chinks of the 
wall, and threatened to overturn the rude and loosely built edifice itself. 
'Even something like the distant report of cannon was heard, in the short 
intervals of silence that the wind afforded. 

Curiosity was now wrought to intensity, — fear, hope, and a host of con- 
tending passions gave energy to their efforts, and with one sudden stnig* 
gle, they succeeded in throwing the heavy table on its side. By taming 
it over in this manner, they at length brought it under the aperture. Tak- 
ing an old worm-eaten chair, which was in the apartment, they placed it 
upon the table. This experiment fulfilled their wishes; Alice fearlessly 
monnted this temporary platform, and looked out on the scene below. 
The prospect was tndy dreadful. The broad, black waves mounted proud- 
ly and exultingly over the small islands that intersect the bay of Bealta«« 
muir, and to a poetical imagination, the foam which they tossed aloft 
presented the idea of so many barbed war horses dashing over a field, whilst 
their snow-white manes waving in the wind, was contrasted with the sable 
armour which girt their breasts and flanks. 

She perceived that their prison was situated at the angle ^hich faced the 
north, and whilst endenvoarmg to catch a view of a light on the distant 
ocean, she heard the grating of some heavy bodies along the rocks at the 
other side. As she drew back her head, she again perceived afar off, a flash, 
and soon after, she heard the report of cannon rebounding amongst the op- 
posite cliffs. " We must now await the event in patience," said she, as 
she descended from the table, " 1 trust all is as I wish, if so, we may soon 
hope for deliverance." ** See you aught of the frigate, behmd the cliff?** 
said Amy, with renewed courage ; «* No," replied Alice, " it is impossible 
on such a night of storms and darkness to see it." The noise had now some- 
what ceased, but still an unusual bustle and hurry seemed to be going for- 
ward, almost under the chamber in which they were confined. 

With limbs tottering from fatigue and fear, Alice again mounted her 
scaffold, and once more ventured to look abroad: nothing save the direful 
•screaming of the mountain bird, roused from repose' by the loudness of the 
tempest, struck her ear: still, however, faint murmurs were heard froiti 
^at part of the building, where the inmates 'were supposed by this time to 
•be engaged in their revels; and, now and then, a shout arose, which raised 
'a wild echo through the vacant walls. The hopes of the prisoners were 
rerived; but they considered it, as yet, rather premature to present any s^nal 
to their friends at sea. 
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Their lamp was just expiring, and seemed as it were to lengthen out its 
flickering flame, in order to afford them time to provide against the emer- 
gency. An hour had passed, whilst they were engaged in thinking of soma 
expedient ; at length. Amy recollected a long silk scarf which she wore 
suspended across her breast and back, and tied at her side : thisi she pro- 
posed should be set fire to, and hung out at the loop hole in the wall, as it 
Would answer &e purpose of a torch. Alice immediately took the hint, 
and holding the extremity of the scarf, applied the other end to the flame ; 
the light fluttering silk caught the fire at once, and was drawn blazing up, 
she thrust it out at the aperture, and waving it many times in the air, let 
it drop^ when it became so far consumed as not to permit her holding it 
any longer. They were now enveloped in utter darkness, and remained 
for the space of ten minutes in breathless expectation, awaiting theissue of 
the signal. This at length was broken by the loud bellowing of distant 
cannon, which assured them that the sign was seen and acknowledged : . 
peal after peal was heard ^ until at length, the mountains at either side 
answered each other with tongues of thunder. 

All was nearly hushed within the building, — even the shouts were heard 
no more. Again she looked out upon the waters, and thought she per- 
ceived at a distance something like a light keeping a steady burning: 
nothing else could be distinctly seen on account of the darkness which 
brooded over the waves; . » / 

The period spent between doubt and fear by the prisoners was dreadful ; 
now listening to batch the remotest sound,-^now Straining her head through . 
the hard rugged stones which formed the casetnent, to perceive the gleam- 
ing of a solitary torch^ which might have been left in the banqueting hall ;^^ 
at one time pacing the narrow apartment with hurried steps^-— at another, 
leaning, with her pure pale <;heek propped by her hand on the comer of 
the large table ; Alice awaited in suspense the bsue of her hazardous at* 
tempt. Amy, whose less daring mind and more sensitive spirit^ Seemed 
but ill suited to danger or hazard like this, leaned against the damp wall 
of her dungeon, and like *' the trembling vassal of the pole/' was sensibly 
alive to the least suggestion or motion of her companion. Within that 
meek and gentle form were concealed feelings which were uhconscious of 
their own power, until elicited by some energetic external cause ; whilst 
hope whispered, they slumbered, — ^but when grim despair came lowering, 
and the last ray of expectation fled, they then rose buoyant above the wredc 
of effeminacy. The hardened spirit breathed that all was lost, and nothing 
]fiSi for fear; her unwonted fortitude rose wildly, like that unnatural 
strength " delirium gathers from the fever's height." 

After watching for a considerable space of time at the narrow aperture, she 
Ifteard the dashing of oars in the little bay ; she dreaded lest the ignorance 
of the msuriners in navigating so dangerous a creek, may prove their own 
destruction ; — her anxiety was worked up to the highest pitch. Whenever 
they were driven near the cliffs on the south side, they could be perceived 
by the contrast their dark figures made with the snow, — but when the little 
bark was again dashed out into midwave, she entirely lost sight of them. At 
tength, however, they could be seen attemping to land, but on a part of 
Ihe rock ponsid^ed the most dangerous ; — a boat filled with men was now 
teen under a projecting piece of rock, which one of the crew held with ex- 
tended hands, — ue stem at one time raised to a level with the crag, by the 
force of the billows, and now sinking as if into a fathomless gulph be- 
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neath, — sometimes the entire frame squashing the wa?e at erery bea^. 
With difficulty, a small anchor was cast out from the poop^ and made io 
grapple with the rock ; but just as they were about to effect their landing, 
a huge wave came roaring in their rere» — the rope snapped asunder, — two - 
or three who stood on the guiiwale; were swept off, — and the hoit was swal- 
lowed up in the horrid vortex:; An involuntary screatn burst from Alice, 
as she beheld them disap|5ear; — shrink foUowed shriek, until at length, 
the inhabitants of the castle were jroused from their repo9e. Lights now 
p:leamed from all sides from the hands of the wild looking %6re^ whe 
issued forth to know the meaning of this unwonted disturbance. ^H^ around 
was the height of tcmnxlt and excitation, — ^and as she fearfully watchisd the 
motions of those who were searching every comer of the creek for an ex- 
planation of the shrieks they heard, ^ could perceive in their drowsy and 
haggard countenances, the strong effects Of their violent potations. Long 
streaming torches gleamed over the dark wate^^ from the surrounding 
qliffs. The Irish had scattered, and but very few rematned ii^ar the rock 
on which the castle stood ; two or three were seen flying Hke stricken deer 
over die mountain to the north east.* All wte hurry am confusion, when 
a long tott &f musqueti^y i«v«rberated through the hil]&/ fro^ behind, thr. 
rock where Alice supposed that the boat's crew had perished.* The Itish 
were almost struck lifeless with terror, and for some time stood motionless 
as statues. A second peal, however, roused them from their torpor, and at 
once yeirmg out their war erf, bctonded forwards in the direction of the 
H^astle. They were entirely without arms^ for in their haste and confusion 
they had forgotten their usual precaution. SoOfi they gained the fort; and 
quicker than thought^ they stood an impregnable bodt on the rock of the 
building. Deafening sboufs Of *^ M*Drarmuidh,* aboo,- rose over the roar- 
ing of the tempest, which were immediately succeeded by a deep volley of 
harquebuses, which they had snatched from the walls as they ran along. 
Alice, saw with surprise Ihaet their chief was absent; and, rec6H^ting that 
the edifice must have been left without one person within it hot themselves^ 
resolved to come down from her watching p4aB6e, afkd attempt to get out 7 
drawing in her .head therefore, cmd throwing back the dark ringlets which 
overshadowed her face, she descended from the table, and suggested to her 
companion the propriety of seeking for tpess from theif prison. Amy 
consented to the proposed measure, and intimated h& OWn wish to mount 
the temporary structure, and see how affairs were succeeding outside. 
She entreated Alice, first to rest for some momenta, and endeavoiur tor 
compose her spirits, which had been so violenCly excited by the terrifying 
occurrences of that night, — and ascending with the lightness ef a sylph/ 
took her station at the casement. Her white robe now and then blown 
back by the wind — her fair hair streaming " in all the wildness of 
dislievilled charms" over her neck and shoulders — and her eheek blanched 
by the keen mountain air, might give her the appearance of that inter^ting 
and amiable spirit called the Benshee, watching the issue of some party 
conflict, and trembling for the safety of her favoured chieftain. " There 
—.-there!** cried she, *^ our party has not perished — they rush out on theic 
foes!— hark V* she exclaimed as a dreadful yell burst from the Irish onper-^ 
ceiving the least glimpse of their invaders. The noise of wind and ware 
was now lost in the din of battle — in the volley of fire arms, and in the 
shouts of the combatants, " They are routed — they are driven back !" said 
Amy, her interest in the conflict being highly excited, ** there!— they ace 
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4ashed down headlong into the waves — they aie nDW approaching the cat- 
tle!'' >" What means that other distant shout ^" said Alice faintly, as she 
leaned her head against a protmding Qtoi>e ; — *f I know not^-^ replied the 
«ther ;— -^' aye ! now I see— oh God.r what multitudes are pouring from the 
mountain, headed hy M^Diarmuklh hknself, — they rush forwards, a moving 
body of flame, — Heaven save us I there is now no hope, — all is utterly 
Jost !" ** Hush, Amy, let them not hear you from below, keep a patieift 
look out, but not too Car, gird up your robe, lest it prove a mark for some 
well aimed bullet ;"-— Amy did as she was directed, and drawing herself 
in, kept her eye steadily watching the movements of the parties. 

This sudden attaijc had quite sobered the Iri^b, wl^p Were in a state of 
vestial intoxication fipm the wine which had he&d drifted on shore as a 
decoy. Had they bee^ taken in their moments of coolness and prepara- 
tion, there had been from the begvming a hope of conquering them with 
much less danger, but now when roused from, utter torpoV and insensibiU- 
ty to the Qlh^jr extreme^ the contemplation of the cve^ mut^ haye been 
idtfeadfol. 

The conflict was at its utmost hei^t. The assailants endeavouring to 
^Approach the castle, and the assailed employed in repelling their attacks, 
.and making many |hiitl§ss attempts to drive them back into the sea. A 
dense cloud oCsmc^e eoL^^^eloped the combatants, but the steady and well 
Icept-up firingr^and the ffequent tumbling pf ^ead bodies into the waters, 
told that the battle was incessantly continued, k appeared, t^at ^e En- 
glish had gained; reinforcements from the frigate behind the cape, for the 
jnountaineers were seen endeavouring to retreat towards the castle' which 
lay in ^' rear; this movement, however, only proceeded from the necessi- 
ty of ^fending the fort from a party of the assailants wfaa were hurrying 
Along the swampt to attack k. 

In this position they had co^tiftued fi^r^^me ttine—^and presented a pic- 
ture, every feature of which was^ fraught with horror. More than half of 
the Irish employed in keeping the invaders off, and preventing others from 
landing, naked from ^. wakjt. upwards ; the strong sinews of their brawny 
l>usts pcotuded. from hard exertion from the skin which covered them. — 
Jtheir leather belts, squeezed tight around their waists, from, which hung 
la.rge ppuches made of goat skin, with the hair turned out; — their large bare 
feet torn by the flinty stones, with many a track of blood along the gpx)und ; 
-—the efiect given to their features by the cloathing of black hair on the 
upper lip, and the red, spotted kerchiefs swathed around, their heads above 
^hich arose the thkl^ pl%it ot the gtibke^ all corresponded with the 
vrild aspect d£ mardh and mountain, and ^e gilder <^oaring of the deep. 
The bayonets of the red coat English marines eflecied great mischief, It 
^as only when they c%me hand to hand that the Irish were compelled to 
^ive way— -the naked backs and breasts of the poor mountaineers offered 
but little resistance to that horrid weapon, and victory had alntost de- 
cided for the Sassenachs. In the rear ot tlie castle, however, a better fight 
^as kept up« undef the shelter of the high cairns the assailed could vjkc 
deliberate aim at their enemies, but even then, superiority of number had 
the advantage, and the balance tncKn€d in favour of the English. Affairs 
were in this state when the morning broke slowly from the east. 

Amy still continued in fearful silence at the window, awaiting the issue 
of the battle, when the early dawn exhibited to her view the drcanfulncss of 
the prospect beneath, and now and then making abcupt reports of what slm 
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•aw to her companion ; she had iust been in the act of turning qnickty 
round » and was crying out with a loud voice, •* Heaven be praised — there 
is iloward himself*/' when a bullet aimed perhaps at the fluttering white 
robe, but aimed too surely, whistled by and entered her left side which was 
exposed to the window !—• -uttering e^. faint shriek and pressing the wound 
with both her hands, she fell back against the wall. At the mention of 
the name of Howard, Alice started up and ascended the platform, — the 
first pei-son she beheld was her husband hurrying from the hill. Her first 
act was to scream out and waive her robe in the hope of being able to 
make herself seen. Not perceiving this to be the case, she leaped off the 
chair on which she stood, and ran towards the door, forgetting that all egress 
was denied her. She had not even recollected ihat Amy was present, ^ 
much was her mind engrossed by the joyful tiiiings she had heard. She 
thought that it was surprise alone made her shriek, but the jolting of tk^ 
table scattering the blood which flowed from her side, first intimated to 
- her the dreadful event. She now forgot every thmg as she gazed sternly 
on the ghastly (ace of the lovely young woman who remained leaning 
against the corner of the room, her eye gTassed with the tear of anguish — 
her lips pale and quivering — her look fixed on Alice, and the blood spout- 
ing from the wound made by the bullet. She ran towards her, clasped her 
iq her arms, and kissed her parched lip, — ** you are hurt my Amy, — 
©h God I you are wounded! Why did 1 permit you to accompany -such a 
forlorn creature as I am ! — speak to me, niy poor Amy, — speak to me, my 
love— lean your head on my shoulder, and I will bind up yoilr wound — 
take courage, all will yet be well,— 1 only am to blame." — She threw her 
arms around the slender waist of the dying girl, and wiped the cold dew 
which sat upon her temples. Tearing her robe in pieces she bound it 
tight about the wound, which stopped the blood for some minutes;-— with 
delight she saw her cheek assume its natural colour, and her Up its soft Ver- 
million. But — it was transitory ; — it was only the hectic that announces 
approaching dissolution. Amy opening her eyes, looked at her compa- 
nion, and fdntly smiling, whispered **all is over— take no more trouble 
with me, for my days are numbered, — the ball was well aimed.-*-l feel it 
tearing my vitals" — and she uttered a deep sob as she pressed convulsive- 
ly on her side, ** I die content — you have found your husband, and I my 
brother,— carry me to my native land that the maidens of England may 
visit my grave,— the wish is* foolish"— and she smiled again, "but no 
matter— it would console me in my last moments — farewell! Alice — farei* 
well my sister! tell Howard that 1 died for him— no more— adieu! -- 
oh!"— and her head fell on the breast of Alice, as the last breath escaped 
from her lips. Struck dufiih with grief and terror, Alice Howard for a 
long time gazed senseless on the lifeless hand of Amy, which she yet held 
Ijrm in her own. At length when the paroxysm was over, and when re- 
rollection came, she started up— dragged down the chair, and pl2|cing the 
dead body of her companion upon it, she ran, shricl^ing out the name of her 
liusband at the window, in vain she tried to burst open the strong doof 
which was fastened too well on the outside— she hurried about the apart- 
ment deprived of sense and unconscious of what she was doing, and then 
presented herself at the casement in the hope of meeting with the fate of 
Amy. At tength she lieard the rush of people below, and soon the steps 
of some one were heard approaching this chaml>er of desolation. The next* 
momcut the door flew open, and she sunk lifeless in tlie arms of her huibandl 
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The morping which arose on this night of ttormt and massacre was 
bright and sunny. The sun beams playing on the snow clad mountain 
top% shed over them a rich golden glow ; — the sea not yet entirely at rest 
rose in mock billows not unlike the marked furrows of a com field. It 
was fair as a morning in November may be. Not many signs of last 
night's conflict were visible, except a few broken swords, or torn kerchiefs, 
or now and then a faint track of congealed blood* 

' The English had become masters of Kilcoh castle^ and would have 
burned it to the ground had they not been prevented by Captain Howard; 
and such of the Irish as had escaped the bayonet of the marines fled to 
the mountains and concealed themselves in their deep ravines until the 
Sassienach should have departed. • 

A kind of mattrass covered with black stuff and which was brought 
ftom the frigate, formed the bier on which the remains of Amy^ were brought 
from the castle. A long pinnace decorated with black silk streamers float- 
ing mournfully over a pavillion erected in the stem, was moored at tiro 
bottom of the rock. The oars were all muffled — and the six rowers sat on 
their benches, motionless, waiting for their sad freight. The processioh 
began to move slowly towards the shore, following the corpse which was 
borne by four marines in uniform. AHce and her husband walked at its 
aide in deep woe. A strong guard- of marines followed by their Lieute- 
nant, with bayonetis fixed and trailing on the ground, in the centre of 
which was M'Diarmuidh, brought up the rear; the appearance of the en- 
tire party was sad and sombre as die rooming was glad and enlivening. 
•They took their stations in the boat — the dead body was placed in the 
pavillion and the boatmen moved quickly from the rock. They soon ar- 
rived at the ship which was lying at the other side of the cape, and they 
mounfully lifted on its deck the bier on which reclined the remains of 
poor Amy. 

• It had been intimated to the unfortunate M'Diarmuidh that he should 
^e his trial before a court composed of the ofiicers of the frigate. ITie 
Tiecessity of th^ times compelling the govemment to adopt this mode of 
determining on the life or death of the rebel when found in arms against 
his liege Iprd, The practice itself, though it may seem barbarous in these 
days of mildness and forbearance, yet possessed no horrors for the Cavct- 
liers in the days of Cromwell, as well from its frequent occurrence, as 
from the trifling value set upon the lives of the ** mere Irish." At this 
time, however, though their victory had cost them dear, the English sol- 
diers exhibited, in their manner of treating him, not the least sign of disre- 
spect towards their prisoner; perhaps they may have been influenced in this 
h^ the example ot Captain Howard. 

The necessary forms of justice were observed in this particular; the Cap- 
tain of the frigate presided as jud^^e of the Court. There seemed not 
much necessity for entering into any detail concerning the guilt of the out- 
law — his crime was sufficiently evident. During the time that the judge 
was addressing him, he remained standing, with his arms folded and his dark 
eye fixed on the countenance of the speaker. A melancholy wildness seem- 
ed to settle on his features—yet, no tremor of the lip — no changeof colour — 
no involuntary start of horror betrayed his unMrillingnescr to die, as he 
beard the senUnce of immediate death about to pass from the lips of th^ 
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officer. His whole demeaaour w»r such as giiped him the good will of 
all — for, even when bound by the shackles of preiudice, Engliahmen yene** 
rate spirit and hQPQur in an enemy. Universal silence pervaded the entire 
spectators — not a sound was heard, pntil th^ paosQ bcifore t|i6 sentenctf, 
when Captain Howard came forth and bowing addressed the court in far 
vour of the culprit; — ^a distinct murmur of approbation and apjdanae now 
arose, and cries of " save him — save him !" — ^burst forth. . The only emo- 
tion perceived in the countenance of M'Piarmyidh was when he saw How- 
ard interpoisingin his behalf: his face became flushed — and he bent his brow 
in seeming displeafurq,— -how^yer pot a word escaped him. ^' I have done 
much for England,** said Howard, " perhaps not more than befits a sub- 
ject| but yet gratitudp is due to the subject who h^ toiled in ber cause. 
1 asl^ no^ a b^efit which will . make you lose by granting, but which 
will make me truly rich. You will not desire &e extinction of a 
luminary l^pcause it is ympeti"^^ ob^qr^d^-:— destroy 90^ then the ^irit 
because it has erred. 1 ask you but to save him until we (eadi 
£ngl^nd.-r-|Qd ^en let the ^J^e plead for its benefactor- - he has 
protected me io the hoMr of peril* and I will return the obligation. 
I ask him not to become a traitor to his country, but he can become 
an obe^iep) subject to our government, — his talents can have wider 
scope, and will be more honourably exerted tbai^ in the wild foray of an 
outlawed bandit England will ext^end the rig^t hand of fi^llow^hip to the 
enemy with whom she is reconciled. — Cut him not ofif in the blgom of 
manhood.**-'-^* Tempt me not with hofie,-' hastily interrupted the chiefi- 
tain — ^f tempt me pot yfiih ^e expectation of pardon from foes with whom 
I dared, but cculd not, cope. Alone of %ll my land, shall I swear fealty and 
submit po the iron rod of die stranger? See where that sunbeam falls upoh 
the castle of the M-Piarm^idhs, — but does it brighten it as in its dayv 
of gladness? Lopk bow tb^t sea bird wheels round its battlement— There 
its masters stood, and all thQ Is^i^d exulted in jpy.— The song of the min- 
strel was heard in its halls. Where have they gone. Here I stand tl^ 
last, — a fugitive — ^n assassin — a murderer— a tebel ;r— I am proclaim- 
ed — outlawed— rbanisbed; who would have cared for die villian M'Diar.- 
muidh? my sole resourses in my path were that last hold — my band — my 
sword; that ye have hunted me from ;-7-the eagle rules in ^e cliff alone— ;- 
the cormorant l)e^le« in the rock-prthe stag fleeth over the hill, but to 
the native of the soil a refuge is denied; my band that would have followk- 
cd their chieftain to death, have been swept off from th^ ^arth, — ^the wail 
of tlieir widows and orphans is alone heard among the mountains, my 
sword is broken, aod its fragments cast into the wave-^-tben what is left 
for a M^Diarmuidh. Ye would take him to th^land of the stranger and 
hang him? Know then, that he is still the same as if the half of Monona 
could call him her lord. Have I not preserved you ? Yet they call me 
cruel. Have I not been goaded to uudutifulness. — Have I not — ^but, it 
is silly; — heard ye not the wail of the woman?**— rand he pointed to the 
mountain from which a woman's funeral cry was distinctly heard. — 
*' Where is her habitation ! — where is the prop of her house— where — but 
laid low by the bullet of the Sassenach — the Sassenach!'* and he dwelt 
on that word with agony, and repeated it with vehemence — ** l^o! — it is my 
Beushee, — 1 come! — I come!*' — and waving his hand to those around him-, 
he sprang over llie bulwark, and sank into the waters! The act had been 
50 sudden and unexpected, that in their confusion they had not time to 



save him; they hurried to the pinnace for that purpose — ^he rose once, and 
then sank to rise no more^and the bubbtes Ikat came up told that his 
brave spirit had departed! 

The English did not long remain Jn that melancholy spot, for a wind 
springing up, ihey unfurled their sails and stood out to sea. Not a man 
6n board but was concerned for the fate of the unhappy outlaw, and Alice 
remembered him with regret, for he had preserved her husband. 

« « 4 • • #-•• ». 

• •*# # # » • # 

1 have oflen visited on a calm summer's evening, when the sunbeams 
seem to pant upon the waters, this romanticaly situated castle— the entire of 
which exists as yek It distinctl;^ views its own image on the little Archi- 
pelago that lies before it, on the isles of which I have often sat, and mused 
on the days that are gone by. The peasants who live near it, never pass 
without muttering a prayer for the departed sod of the lady who died 
there^ and for the chieftain who sleeps beneath the wave. There is a piece 
of timber shewn, in which is pointed out the hole made li^'the ball that 
killed her: and th^y yet retain a superstition concerning the room in which 
she was a prisoner; Uie purport of this is, that if any two persons enter at 
the same time this apartment, one of them^l shortly die. — It has obtained 
the appellation of " naig na mvydevT—ot "the virgin's grave.** 

Though this is probably untrue, yet I have not heard of any person who 
attempted to perpetrate this dangerous chamber. I was often tempted to 
transgress the precept, but I confess something like terror precluded my en- 
trance-^-I have been more than once lingering on the ola staircase in the 
wall, but could never summon resolutton enoi^ to go farther 
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There is aii eye of asure bfne ; 

, Tis tbine, if thoa ooist gaae, mj love I (Sotto V^oee,) 
Ther^ IB t cheek of iQiy Inie; 

TU thine, ifthoacaiiitiiniM,iDy love! (Sotto Voce.) 
Xheie is a head of nowy wlihe t 

*T\B thine. If thoa canat aoe, my love! (SatU Vt^.) 
Thereis a hMotof love and lig^; 

Tis thine, if thoa canet woo,bj love! (Satto Voce.) 
There is a flnoing golden hiaid ; 

Tis thine, if thoo canst kneel, my love! (Swtto Voee.) 
There is a gentle snnliiY maid— - 

She's (hin^ if thoa canst steal, my love! (SottQ Voce.) 
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fnm die Itod of tbe foe nd the itrtnger they aaii) 
And thaj itood m the home of their ftithm esain. 

Their hande were vpliftfid they ipoke not a won!-^ 

When Eediae odfirided the boc^ of the Lonl. 

Twas a day of rejokiBg tlieir fireedom waa woti; 

la the blase of it* gloiy the proud temple ihone. 

The victiins were bumbig the inceoae roee high. 

And wafted tta vofame of tweets to the sky. 

Yet thej w e p i a emiaptore they silently gas'd, 
Twae ia Jndah OMseaore that the holocaost blax*d ; 
They wepl-^te.tliey thought on the hist'xy of years; 
Afld die betrt is thai hour had no langua^ but tearif 
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6h thoQ, who the bliaa of thy presence dost pro#e; 

When the purest of spiriu thy gloxy prodaim^ 
How joyful I feel at the hpmage of love, 

Tlutt*s leodeced to thee in thy odorous fame ! 

How I wish that on earth the same spirit of light 
Would penrade with its souKchecring glance ev'ry part ; 

Ust t»9tne due to praise thee, were all our dehght; 
Aad the bonde of the bkstxnmld unite evVy heart. 

Then, this earth to alote-ighted shiine would be chaogM^; 

.And mankj^ would bow as one brotherhood there ; 
Nor would peace with her censer of sweets be estrang'd* 

Ker the bright eye of &ith be suffused by a tear. ' 

TlieB<— then» thro' the clouded horison of hope, 
Tho glow of thy tratfi in its qplendoor would beaai^ 

Aad her own pensifie mfle which in sonow awoke, 
. Ob the pals cheeh of Patience more bright would be seen* 
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THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF^ ^ 
A Report of a Meeting of the Eccentric Cluh^ 



'< And who are the eccentrics t* My good sa, that is a question which 
to ask ** argaes yourself unknown,** but in pity for your ignorance I will 
afford you an opportunity of becoming acquainted with our illustrious so- 
ciety, not by regularly sketching their characters d la mode de Bruyere^ 
but by allowbg them to describe themsehes, for what saith an ancient 
author? Even this plain sentence,- '' speak that Imay know thee/^ 

The society havme met for the dispatch of business, on reference to the 
coder book, it was found that the first business for the night was to take 
ipto consideration Mr. O'Donnel's poem on the battle of Clontarf* which 
be had promised to submit to the criticism of the members. Mr. O'Donnel 
haying been called on by the president, took his seat in the poets's comer, 
and commenced to read as follows ;-^ 

Twas on the plains of Clontarf* 

•That the^ Danes and Norwegians their neighbourly 
Had so numerous a clan. 

That the Irishmen ran--^ 

^re the poet was suddenly stopped by a roar from Mr. Hooloohoo$ that 
would, it delivered in the vicinity of a churchyard^ have eflfectively dis- 
pelled the slumbers of all that reposed there^ — *< Oh, Mr. President," 
said he, and stopped for a moment, as if overwhelmed in a flood of indig- 
nation, or rather as if his words in their hurry to get out had jammed each 
other at the portals of his ponderous lips, '' oh tempora^ oh mores^ cead 
vUlh dhiaoulf what words or what language can describe." — ^<' Upon my 
irord," said captious Conway^ you have tri^ three languages already, tmd 
unless you take Greek or Hebrew, I know not what language can satisfy 
you** — ** the horrible, atrocious and false charge,^' continued Mr. Hooloohoo, 
(regardless and prolmbly unconscious of interruption,) ^* the groundless and 
absurd imputation cast on the valor of my native landr^ 

Look all around this lovely isle^ 

Its fields that with such verdure smile^ 

Each bubbling fount, each rolling river i 
Could cowards such a land defile — • 

The very earth exclaims no— never* 

shall then Mr. 0<t)onnel in verse as contemptible as the insinuation, dare 
to assert in the teeth of history^ that at Clontarf the sons of ereen Erin 
fled like— like"— 

** Like dogs with tin cannisters tied to their taik, 

Down, down, down derry, down," 

iung Mr. Cooke, << I see friend you want a simile," but Hooloohoo frown* 
ing at such unworthy aid, continued his speech, " I call on Mr. 0*DonneI 
in the name of outraged truth and justice, to retract his unworthy and ma- 

T 
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llcious assertion, I call ob him to rindtcate his abused countrymen from 
a charge that was ueter iffader taid G*Donnel, gravely reading the vera^ 
through — 

Twag on the plains of Clontarf 

That the Danes and Norwegians their neighbours 
Had so numerous a clan. 
That the Irishmen ran 

To cut down the foes with their sabres. 
The Danes stood before them in pride. 

Former conquests of new hopes creatite^ 
They had conquered all Shetland,! 
And England and Scotland — » 

" The devil they had," said Conway, ** why, Mr. Chairman, the poet is* 
Hesolved to be full as great a conqueror as any of the heroes whose prowess 
he describes, — his victories over history will require another poet to cele- 
brate them. The Scotch, sir, were never conquered by any invaders; the* 
Irish were indeed subdued by the northern pirates. — 

" Never" thundered Hooloohoo. 

" What, not in the days of Turgesius ? — No,-^that history is an allegoric 
cal description of fat pigs/' Here a roar oflau^vter loud and long as- 
tounded our Irish antiquarian, who, however, without alteringpa muscle^ 
proceeded thus to the proof of his point. — *^ A Danish vessel laden with 
acorns, was shipwrecked on the south coast of Ireland, near a monastery ;^ 
the monks usedTthe acorns to feed their pigs, and as they fattened oii fkis 
diet, the monks called the year annu9 Tnrgeshis from turgeo to swell and sui 
a sow," but I grant Mr. O'Donnel to be fn error when he says, that even 
the illegitimate descendants of (he Irish ^ which the Scotch indispufabfy are, 
could be conquered by the vagabond Danes. 

Mr. 0*Donnel who looked unutterable astonishment at the Turgeslan' 
theory, stated without entering into irrelevant controversy that it would be 
found that what he had stat^ respecting the conquests of the Danes was 
precisely true, for — 

They had conquered all Shetland 
And England and Scotland, „ 

Except what was kept by the native. 

Here Conway again rose, and was beginning a new philippic, with, '* Mr* 
Chairman, in Murray's English Grammar, page" — when a unanimous cry 
of'* read — read" — sent hun in a furious rage to his se%t, Mr. O'Donnei 
continued,—' 

They joined in a desperate strife. 

For the slain many mothers lamented. 
Arrows, javelins were thrown, 
And the bayonet and gun — 

** Mr. Chairman," said Conway, " I must be heard! was there ever such 
a glaring anachronism as the introduction of fire arms at the battle of Clon- 
tarf ? Sins against grammar and metre our society seems disposed to to* 
lerate, but I must raise my feeble voice," and he roared like the Homeric 
Stentor — " I say, I must rais^ my feeble voice." — 
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^Not another note higher," interrupted Cooke, "if you do not wish to 
destroy my sense of hearing for ever." 

" ^d protest against this monstroua violation of historic truth.** 
"I will save the learned memb^'s luogs,^ said 0*Donnel, "for had 
he but kept his temper tot a single moment he would- have found the vio- 
Idtioa of biitiOf ie truth to exist merely in his own mind, — 

Arrows, javelins were thrown, 
And the BayOnet and gun 

Were noi yet used, because not yet invented. 
The hravest from sweet Munster came 

With Brian Bom at their head sir^ 
And from Mor^^en's high hsdl 
The gallant Fingal-'» 

Hooloohoo and Conway both rose. together, but the .chaiiman decided in 
favour of the latter, who to the utter .astonishment of the meeting opened 
QB U9 with a parody on Pope's Homer, 

Fingal I Fingjal ! oh ! at the yery name 
My rage re-kmdles and my spu'ls on flame ; 
'Tis genetojis angetand becomes the'b«ave, 
Dup'd by the stories of a fool or knavew 

There n^ver was such a hero— he only exists in the lying legends of 
Macpherson, or the still more- apocryphal and interminable tales with which 
the Irish antiquarians amuse, or rathec abuse the public* 

Hooloohoo is perfectly mad ea every subject connected with Irish An- 
tiquities in Ufply to Conway, delivered a speech which we are completely 
unable to report — ^he spoi^ted seven hundred lines of Ossian in Irish, wb'ch 
be asserted surpassed Honker. iP mellifluence and grandeur, and contained 
history to die full as true, and far more accurate than the works of Taci- 
tus and Livy, and in c9ncliision^ abused poor 0*Doiii^el most unmercifully 
for having tiirown a doubt on the existence of Fingal, by bringing him 
down to to Isy^ a period ; to thisO^Donnel replied by completing the stanza 

Erom Morven's high hall- 
The gallant Fingal 

WoiikL haye come but alas ! he was dead sir ; 
For Brian ti\en tune the loud harp. 

And relate of hi^ courage the story ^ 
Who after the jjtrifc 
Led a very long life 

«<he waakiHed on the field of battle," whispered Hooleohoo;. 

Led a very long life 

In verse and th^ annals of glory , 

said Bitr. O'Donnel closing the paper and coming over to the table ♦ • * • 
Just at this moment our reporter was called awav, and* on his return he 
found the meeting about to adjourn, having resolved that the business of the 
next night should be the receiving of Mr. Cooke s essay on buriesnue poe- 
try, and the conferring the degrees Bachelor of Merriment on Mr. 0*Donnel, 
and Doctor of Merriment on Mr Cooke. The procecdipgt of this meeting 
shall be forwarded by an early opportunity. StiiTOiuis. 

T 2 
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The rai^moni ^nMt gluUMii^ ted 
Had amiled the dailLn^tf awaj ; 
When Emily roee from a ileepleie bed, 
For thie wae her bridal day. 

Her maids were basting to deck tbe CM^ 
^n offering at Hymen*f ahrine^ 
A fillet to bind her jet black hair^ 
IVith roaee of white they twine* 

And pearly satin in richest foldf , - 
With jeweb of dazxling light ; 
^lie lace— the gaiue— the lama of gol 
Were biasing with diamond bright. 

My meny steeds greet, her iathef crieS| 
Thepoy bells mirthAil soond ; 
From Ratler's* feet, see the fire sprk fiies^ 
Jet Bess ia pawing the ground.. 

Why tarries my daughter, 4fae mother calls ;• 
Her lover, why thus delay 1 
The nobles wait in the marble halls. 
Then hie thee to church away. 

Ah hasten, a roice at her chamber sighs. 
Ah hasten my £my to me. 
With tardy pinions the morning flies. 
While Edward is waiting for thee«, 

She hpedsnotthe noise of her father's train^ 
She hears not her mother's call ; 
A death pang shoots through her burning brainy 
f ler maidens 9re weeping all* 

A winding sheet was her bridal robe, 

A mattock the husband wed ; 

A funeral bier the palfiy she rode, 
And a graye h^ nuptii^ bed. 



the above is a true story. In march, 18t5, the Hon. Miss E ■■ dropped sudden* 

ly dead while in the act of dressing for the marriage ceremony. 



* Ratler and Bess her two favourite horsest 
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According as a nation advances from baibarism to civ^zatioiiy its condi^ 
tion becomes less picturesque, and its language less poetical. In the pio^- 
gress of artificiaMue society gradually assumes a tame and pniform aspec^ 
and in proportion as a language is made subservient to^ the purposes of 
science and commerce although its vocabulary may be enkr^d, it loses 
the bold and 6gurattve character of its primitive state. The scope for 
individual prowess is continually narrowing — the passions which stimula^b 
to enterprise are checked or di^uised, and the language which was ^ow* 
ing and Ulnstrativc ficom being made the almost -exclusiveiwfatcle of fed* 
ing and imagination becomes cbM^ned dpvni.to the sobriety of cold re* 
flection and conventional forms. 

It will not| we thb^k be denied that at the periocl our language ceased 
to be cultivated, it was more highly poetical from the imperfect state 
of our-civQization, than %uy of Uie European languages of the present 
day. Let us not be understood however as cotncklin^ wi^ the opi- 
nions of those who sneer at ouc claims to early civiKzailion. These parf> 
sons have ibr th^ most part, si^bslituted hypptl^esis fo* argument, and sc^iff* 
try for facts, but whilst we assert that Ireland was the Posben of the moral 
world, during the reign of Gothic .darkness, we are wUling to admit thaft 
our advances in artificial life even at t)ie period were comparatively limited, 
and that for some ages previous to the English invasion! the retrogcfede 
whidi had taken place in the Iri^ mind was very considerable. 

However much the national character has suffered in its enthusiasm, 
nnd the language m its purity, the Irish temperament still continues af- 
dent and ima^nattve, and our nationri tongue being radically- euphonious 
possesses even as yet great fociHties for versification. The extraordinary 
powers for extemporaneous composition which pur hi^ improvositori ex- 
nibit, furnish a striking illustration of thiti a$§ertia|]. * From the propei'- 
ties of its mechanical stnictuxe| it appears more musical than any of the 
modem languages of Europe. It is more sonorous in its quantities and 
mote vocaliC' in its construction than the English^ Its modulations are 
as delicate--ftnd its terminations -more varied thari those of the Italian, 
and.it may be said to combine the msijesty of the Spanish, and the sua- 
vity ofthe^Fr^ich, without the croaking gutterals of die one, or the nasal 
monotony of the other. To some we doubt not 4hat this opinion may 
appear to proceed from an overweening nationality; but we must say for 
our own parts that our judgment on the subject has not been hastily form- 
ed, and tnat in its adoption we have endeavoured to preseire the impar- 
tiality of the judicial temper unimpaired by any undue prejudices. An 
occurrence which has fallen within our ovm -observation may serve to givfe 
a greater degree of credibility to our words, with :per9ons unacquainted 
with the Irish language. A poor Italian happened to travel some time 
since through the interior of this county. He was equally unacquainted with 
the English and the Irish tongue, and could only judge of either language 
from its harmony. When he beard English spoken, the words appeared 
to grato upon his ear with peculiar harshness, but his countenance brighten- 
ed up, and his whole manner evinced the greatest delight on hearing the 
liquid and sonorous flow of the Irish language. With such powerful col- 
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latend causes^ it is not to be wondered at, tbat onr poetical temperament 
should survive the changes i^ society, and it cannot be questioned that even 
at the present day, (although the quality has degenerated,) the quantity 
of po6try produced by the lower orders of this country exceeds t\x^\ of any 
otl^ p«^ple in Europe. 

It is true that minstrdsy is no longer a profession in Ireland. The pai- 
eeantry of the feudal times b long since faded into the dveams of history. 
The chieftain is no moiecprthe oastle is a. ru^y and the festive hall- is still 
and grassgrbwn. But the genius of the people lemains eminently poeti- 
cal, and although the harp is rent and broken, the spirit that informed 
its chords hai lost nothing of its fire and of its tenderness. Filteas* con- 
tinue from time to time to arise impn^t us, and to cheer the •sorrows and 
the piivatio^s of humble life wi^ the light of son^. We sidmit that the 
pervading spirit of our poetry« like that of our music is of a melancholy 
and in some instances almost, of an oppressive character, and that even 
its light efiiuions ar^ **. pleasant bat mournful to the soul.^ But few will 
question its ppw^r pv^r % people ac(|uimited with *' the joy of grief." 

There ji i^€fpficies of Irish Poetry moi-e characteristic than the Caoio— 
or death song. It neittier exhibits those marks of identity whi6h' pervade 
the popufaur l^lgends of every cpuptry, nor is it amalgamated wilii those 
extraneous aU^sionf wbicb distinguish the Jacobite relics and odier political 
e^u^op^, but preserves unbroken the essential traits of an ancient usage, 
and exhibits the Iri^ mind und^r the excitation ofone of the most power- 
ful passions. Unlike many other customs* instead of degenerating, it ap- 
pears to us to have improved with time, and m its present extemporaneoue 
statet it h£is frequently excited ouc feeling to a degree which the accompa- 
nimeiit of the hacp« uie ^honil and semichoral divisionsr-rand the entire 
musical arrangement, which give such an artificial character to its ancient 
foTfQ would have been unable to efiect. Whatever the influenitial- causes 
may be« and we thiqk they are very obvious, it must be^ admitted that nt> 
peoplfi cherish the merao^y of their departed friends with deeper feelings 
of love and veneration than the Irish. It is true that the expression of their 
sorrow lik^ that of their other passions is oiUn violent and exaggerated, and 
may grate rather harshly on philoaiopbic ^ars — but for our parts we have not 
merely found mt^tter for curiosity^ but even for sympathy and interest, ie 
the funeral ceremonies of our countrymen. It may be that silence mid 
privacy are better adapted to the house pf ^rrow than the bustle. of4 bu#- 
merous asse^nbly, and that the silent throb and tear, better express ikt 
feelings of the mourner than the loud voice of lamentation.-n^Yet apart 
from the difference of national temperament, we cannot help thinking 
that a little extravagance in this way is just as pardonable as the opposite 
.extreme of apathetic coldness with which our more polished neighbours dis^ 
charge the last sad offices of humanity. Although the beautiful sen^ent 
copieid by Gray from C\io Magno may be nothing more than the exposition 
of our frailty^ it is certain that our sensibility tp the endearments and trit- 
butes of affection becomes more iM^ute in our last moments, and it was ngt 
perhaps the least severe of the calamities which the Prophet denounced 
against the impious Joachim, that there would be none to ''mourn over 
him." 
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Prom the enquiries we have made concerning the tfagicat circumstance 
that gave rise to the following effusion, we learn that Felix McCarthy had 
been compelled during a per^ of distucbance and persecution to fly for 
ikifety to a mountainous r^on. in the western, part of this county. He 
was accompanied in his fli^t by a wife and four children, and found ant 
asylum in a lone and secfuded glen, -where he constructed a rude kind - 
ot habitation, as a temporary residence. One night during the absence 
of himself and his wife, this iQ contrived structure suddenly gave way, 
and buried the four children, who were asleep at the time, in its ruins. 
What the feelings of the father were, will be best learned from the follow- 
ing lamentation. We have been most anxious to give as clear an idea of 
the original as pos^ble, to the English reader, and for this reason we 
have rendered some passages v^hatim and have endeavoured as much as 
possible' to transfer the powerful feeling and energy of the original, at the 
expense of those lighter graces of composition which are of verv subordi- 
nate importance. In point of style the merits of the original are very 
<5oilsidei^1e« It is su|$^ior t» any Specimen of Irish poetry we have seen 
as yet — ^both in chasteness of expression and banhony of language. Of 
theie however the English reader can form no idea. In speiJking of the 
process of translating Irish poetry inter English^ we s^all not use Aliierrs 
figure by saying that it resembles transferring an air from the harp to the 
burdy^^rdy, but we. think it has been the impression of all who have 
attempted the matter that at best they merely succeded in rendering the 
energy of the original, to the exclusion of those graced which are peculiar 
to the Irish tongue,- and which form a part of its mechanical structure. The 
lament which we sul^oin, concludes with a fearful curse on the glen where 
the accident occurred. He prays that the sun and stars may never shed 
their light on it — that the curse of the Most High may wither it up — ^that 
the ** poison of its treachery'^ towards him may ever adhere to it, and he 
baptizes it '< the glen of ruin, from that day forward, because in one night 
it made an old man of him| in the bloom of his youths" 
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I'll oag uy chilrfictt's denth ioog tbo' 
lly Toice is fidnt and low. 
Mine is the heart tliat*sdlefolat»— , 
Tif I will aBoaii their &te. 

Ill rfog their death song tho' the da^t 
Is zaokliiig in my heart. 
No frisod is here my pangi to sooChA , 
In this deep to^tode. 
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WiMp lol tte wUbvli giitr to iee, 
WlMtt wild «itk agaqr 9 
Ifar BMn to iMV tU briasfiMM flM 
Mhvf lb pMtBer^a |i»re« 

^ WQBp Cor CRW wlioM liittar wiO' 
It poured npoo tlie gide, 
Liketlie tbriH bod that fluttan nigb 
lite oait idwiQ ki dohed oApdng U«* 

iTetl I wQlcing tW MDg of wpe^ 
Tim life's last ^ptric ■hiOl gloWf 
like the twin floating on the wa^,. 
That nrann^ iti unwillm^ dir§iu 

Thoa CailagW ^leroid of iuu->"« 
Asd Chailes of the lilky ildn«^ 
.. Bftfy ud Jbme aqr peirle«i.floiP«r 
¥iit«Bb*4 «ithh» a^ how,! 

Ify Ibarfweat diOdrai fiHr and brarct 
Laid hi one gm«ie-~ 
-: WoiindOftnyMwlthatlahoiildaay 
iToor deMh »ong m ohe day ! 

Tarn ivii the blood of Birer'a race/ 
And ereiy openings gtace. 
And yotith undariiened by a cloud 
' Agamat an early abroad I 

Mtte Itfe tlie tobgoea tliat sang for <M 
In joyful harmony,' 

Cold are the bpa whose welcolne kiss 
To OM was hesTenly Uiss. 

Ob ( but for bim whose bead was bow*^ 
Bfid Calvary's mocking ctowd. 
Soon would I ily the painful day^ 
Aod fbllow in their way^ 

Yet mooined not b« in voiceless glootf / 
O'er Lasarus in die tomb 1 
Rushed not the flood from bis dimm*d eyes! 
Hear'd not his breast with sighs 1 

Yet for tut 1dndr$d from the cb^ 
That earthward darkling lay,-~ 
Then do not chide that I shovld tfkoniu 
For tiiain that wont fftam. 
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And tnourned i^ot thejmre Vizgk vhao 
Her Son transfixed by men, 
Writh'd in thie tliroes of his.dark tg<niy;— 
Then blame not me. 

At midnight's hour of silence deep 
^'d in their bahny sleep, 
Ohl crushing grief,-^! scatluig blow; 
My lor'd ones were laid low, 

Methought when bow!4 this.head with time; 
Around me they would twine, — 
Nor reck'd that I should mourn their lot, 
A thing of nought. 

'Twas meet to him affection they should prora^ 
Who gave them all his Ioto. 
And to old aee the night concede 
their path to lead* 

feeauty and strei^ haite left my brow,— 
Nor care nor wisdom ImTe I now ;•>-<• 
Little the Mow of death I dread. 
Since all my hopes haTe fled. 

No mote, — ^no mo«e shall music's Toicer 
My heart rejoice, — 
Like a brahi stricken foc^ whose ea^ 
Is closed 'gainst earthly dieer. 

When waiHng at the dead 6i night; 
tliey cross my aching sight — 
They come, and beck'ning me away; 
They chide my long delay. 

At midnight hour — at mom — at ere; 
My sight they 6.0 not leave ; 
Within — abroad — their looks of lov^ 
Around me more. 



Oh! in th6ir vi^ts no aff^on'slost, 

I loTe the pathways by their shadows Cvoss'd ;- 

Soon by the will of heaTen's king. 

To their embrace I'll spring. 

I pity her who never more will know 
Contentment here below ; — 
Who fed them at the fountain of her breast. 
And hush'd their infant rest. 
U 
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H* iaded eyai h^r angouh spetir,'' 
And her clasp*d htnds 90 weafc — 
Ti« §he alms! of £rm*s daughter* 
Hath leeu* th§ ruiurftlauf^hter$. 



As the next piece regards the popular tuperstitions, it may not be nntie- 
cessary to give a summary sketch of the principal personages which iBgure 
in Irish phantasmology. 

The dhaoine maha, or good people, is the generic title under which are 
comprehended all our supernatural visitants. It includes not only the 
Pooka species wilt its varieties^ but also the Benshee^ — the Fetch, — the 
Lenauntsheej — the SheefraoguSy — arid the Clariicaune or Leprichaune^ 
As must necessarily occur in a science which is so very fanciful, the spe- 
cific traits are but indistinctly shadowed out, and the nomenclature is- 
charged with the perplexities arising from a vague and indefinite system. 
Having consulted some of the modem senachies tkndjillees on the subject^ 
we shall endeavour to give the reader some idea of the prevailing notions 
concerning the traits and functions of the shadowy tribe. The reading por- 
tion of the British and Irish public hav^ been long since introduced to the 
Benshee. Neither the ancient mythology nor the beautiful superstitions of 
the south, furnish any personage equal in power and pathos to this melo- 
dious apparition. It is> but fair to add also that she continues to linger 
longer amongst us than the rest of the spect«e tribe,-^and there are thou- 
sands to be found even at the present day who have listened with shudder- 
ing interest to her song of sorrow. The concern which she appears to take 
in the fate of mortals, — the fidelity with which she discharges her funeral 
office, — her melancholy aspect, and the wild sweetness of her unearthly 
dirge, render her a great favourite with the sons of the Gael, and her name 
is generally pronounced with afiection and veneration. — The Lenauntshee 
however, is either still a stranger, or only partially known to the Britblr 
public. It bears a strong resemblance to the attendant genius of the anci- 
ents; but on the whole, its character is benevofent, and its influence 
propitious. It watches with fond anxiety over the object of its prediliction, 
and assists him in every doubtful and dangerous emergency. The famous 
Cuthullin was much indebted to its exertions, and many of the marvellous 
feats which he is said to have performed, are explained on this principle. 
In one of the popular legends in which mention is made of his prowess, 
he exclaims, on seeing the slaughter caused by his invisible friends, — 
Clinini na buillie tromma tieumh ismefhiciiH an lamh do bheiVf — that is, 
•' I hear the quick weighty blows, but [ do not see the hand that gives them." 
It must be admitted however,- that the Lenauntshee has not been uni- 
formly a propitious visitant. On some occasions it has exhibited traits of 
a very opposite ehai^acter.^ It has seduced the young and the thoughtless 
from joys of the social ciro^ey — compelled them to seek the solitary heath 
and mountain lake, in melancholy communion and absorbing converse, 
and dried up all the joyful springs of the heart, until its victim " smiles 
no more,*' and amidst the unavailing caresses and endearments of anxious 
friends, droops to an early grave. These instances, however, are rather 
lare, and its disposition is on the whole benign and philaulropic. — The 

• This laA exprofiMoa maj ai)pear atrange to the EuglibU reader, but ii is a liteial Uana- 
latiou of liie original. 



Fooka 18 a malign^ant ^rite which exults in the destruction of the human 
species. It stands upon the brow of some darkling mountain, and slays, 
with its breath whoever has the rashness to approach the lonely region over 
which it presides^ or it descends to the highways and kills and maims the 
benighted traveller, and exhibits the strangest metamorphosis with extra- 
ordinary ease and celerity. — The Claunicaune or Leprichaune, is the most 
unique species of the dhaoine maAd, both in costume and profession. It is 
well known that they are all followers of Crispin, and well acquainted with 
hidden treasures, but possessed of such supernatural cunning, as in most 
instances to be able to baffle the «8^city of <he most acute persons. 
Although the point of the following piece has suffered by translation, yet itpos 
sesses, even in the primal, very little intrinsic merit; we merely introduce 
it for the purpose of illustrating those cases of abduction in which the good 
people have been sometimes concerned. It is said to have been sung by a 
young bride, who was forcibly detained in one of those forts which are so 
common in Ireland, and to which the good people are very fond of resorting. 
Under pretence of hushing hei child to rest, it appears that she retired to 
the outside margin of the fort, and addressed the burthen of her song to a 
young woman whom she saw at a short distance, and whom ^he reqiiest§ to 
raform "^her 'husband of iier condition, ^nd to desire him bring the steel 
knife -to dissolve the enchantmenf. This latter circumstance b^irs such a 
strong affinity to otie of the leading principlqi of the Rosicnician philoso- 
phy, thatliad we leisure for the enquiry, we think we could demonstrate 
«ome striking analogfes between the vulgar and the learned superstition. 
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^eep my cbild ! — fir the nutling lesTet 
•StiiT'd By the breath of Bammer breexe. 
And fairy songs of sweetest note 
Around ns gently 4bat. 

Sleep f for the weeping flowers have shed 
Their fragrant tears upon thy head ; 
The voice of Ioto hath sooth'd thy rest — 
And thy piUow is a motl^cn^'s bret^t. 

*^ * Sleep my child ! fitc. 5cc. 

Weary hath passed the time forlorn. 
Since to your mansion I was borne— 7 
Tho* bright the feast of its air)' halls^ 
A;^d the voice of mirth resotiods from its 'Vi^ls. 
Sleep my child ! &c. &c. 

Foil many a maid and blooming bride 
Within that splendid dome abide^ — 
And inany a boar and shriveird u^p 
And many a mstron' bow*d with age. 

Sleep my child ! 6tc. &c. 
U 2 
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Oh 1 thou who hetreat this MBg of four/ 
To dio moumflr*! home those tidings hev. 
Bade him bring the knife of the magic blade^ 
At whose Ught'ning fluh the cham willfiuie* 

Sleep'my Child ! ike, kc^ 

Haste !— for to-mqnrow's son will see 
The faatefil spell ranew'd for me ; 
Nor can I from that dome depart. 
Till life iludl leare iliy withering heart* 

Sleep mj child! for the rasthng leaves, 
Stinr*d by the breath of summer breese, 
Aiid feiry songs of sweetest note, 
Aroimd us gently float. 



The last piece we sulDJoin, it a trcmsUtion from one oC the poems^^of 
Timothy 0*Sullivan, better known by the name of Taiddigh Gaeligh. 

It has been executed by one, whose exalted genius, and eminent proficit^ 
ency in Irish literature, ponstitute him a worthy successor, to our immortal 
bard. O'SuUivan's poetry is exclusively of a devotional character, and 
although inferior in point of style to some MS. pieces on a similar subject 
which we have seen, is remarkable for a depth of feeling, and energy of ex- 
pression which we have seldom seen equalled, and which it is very difficult 
to transmute into another tongue. It possesses one striking recommenda- 
tion, that of reflecting the character of the bard himself with singular fidelity. 
The early part of O'SuUivan's life was unfortunately very dissipated, and 
during that period, he composed some licentious songs, but afterwards, 
being touched with remorse for his conduct, he was resolved to atone for 
liis former criminality, by the fervour of his penitential exercises,— enter- 
ed on a pilgrimage, and dedicated his lyre to the cause of religion. 



ON THE X^AST DAY. 



Oh! afterlife's dark sinful way 
How shall I meet that dreadful day, 
When heav*n's red blase spreads fiigbtfuUy 
Above the hissing with'ring sea,— 
And earth thro' all her regions reels 
With the strong — sbi^'ring fear she feels. 
When that high trumpet's awful sound, 
Shall send its deep>Toiced summons round- 
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And abating from their long, cold iiaep« 

The liring dead shall wildlj leap t 

Ph! bj the pamful path yea trod, 

llaye mercy then — my Lord f my God ! 

Oh! thou who on that hill of blood. 

Betide thy Son in afigoish gtood— ' 

Thou, who* above this life of ill. 

Art the bright star to guide nt atill ; 

, Pray that my aonl, its tins Ibrgir'n, - - ' 

May find fopi^ lonely home in hMr'n. J. J. f^» 



LETTERS FROM FLORENCE. 



^ KOTE TO THE EDITOE. 

SlE, 

The collection of letters which accompanies' this note are the producUoq 
of an esteemed and valued friend. They were written some months ago 
during a residence in Florence, and were never intended to meet the pub- 
lic eye. If, however, you consider them worthy of a place in some futui^ 
numbers of your Magazine, they are entirely at your disposal, as I know 
my friend, were he in Ireland, would desire to lend his assistance to so 
valuable a publication, though he ma^ possibly regret, that a hurried and 
unfinished correspondence with a relative, should be subject to literary cri- 
ticism, particularly in its present imperfect state. ITie letters are certainly 
written in a diffuse and careless style, and require considerable revisal,«— 
probably you would iind^rtake the task :— for my part, I am quite incapa- 
ble of aoing so. The first letter of the series is more or less of a private 
nature, or at best, is but an introduction to the others. Would it not h% 
advisable to omit its insertion altogether I 

Your's, Sec. &e. 

J. 0*D. 
Cork, 6th June, 1826. 



Florence, 23rd September, 1325. 
Mt Dear James, 

On my return last week from a rural excursion, underta- 
ken at the suggestion of a medical friend, I found on my table a few 
paintings, which I immediately perceived were representations of scenery to 
me faouliar <^ in days of yore/' — as also a small note in your writings con- 
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taining t&e words, ** n!jpubliex jku voire promeft e.t* This indication of tn 
Irish arrivalf was quite sufficient to elevate my spiHts, to animate my whoU 
being, in anticipation of meeting some happier native of the Emerald Isle^ 
and to dispel those pensive thoughts I love m this land of strangers occasion- 
ally to cherish. My s^fvant, however, could give me no clue by which to 
discover to whom I was indebted for the parcel. It was left by a '^ Faccki- 
no" and came from an " Inglese," wlio, speaking neither French nor Italian, 
aneiely pointed to the direction^ wisely susgectii^. from the intelligent ap- 
pearance of the porter, it would safely reacl^ its destii^ation. I was sadly 
jperplexed, — I wrote a note to our Amoasrador requesting to know whether 
an English or Irish gentleman lately arrived had paid his respects to his 
^xcelleacj:. *! then ssdliedilMPtli ^ the t>ankers on \h^ Piazza del gran Duca, 
to learn some tidings there ; — I received no satisfactory information, and 
proceeded on my usual contemplative perambulations amidst those precious 
monuments Of art, which were every where around me, leaving to time the 
explanation of the mysterious arrival of die parcel. As I was strolling near 
the celebrated Loggia, the architecture of which, I have so often ventured 
to describe to you, with perhaps the pen of an enthusiast, — my attention 
5¥a8 suddenly arrested ^ the sound of a well known ^oice, to the broad 
and sonorous tones of which I had been accustorhed in the buoyant days 
4)f my youth ; when time, or a too close contact with the world had not yet 
<lried up the sources of those harmless pleasures that made the years I 
-■pent in my nittive country appear like a dreaih of delight, which I can 
never hope will visit me again. I was at the moment contemplating that 
unrivalled production of the eccentric Cellini, the Perseus, and pas&Uig 
tn f^v^w* before me all the difficulties he encountered, and the vexations he 
experienced, before he liad finished that master piece of art, — ^wheh the 
words "my dear friend, is this you?" reached my ears, — 1 turned,— judge 
tay surprize — ^N-r — was before me,— his fine blue eye and honest maniy 
^mile, I instantly recognized^ and though his appearance indicated less 
iiealth thfm %e enjoyed when we pursued our sports over the lands of 
• ♦ • •,-l-though his face' was hid in tjie ample curls of huge black 
whiskers, which uniting under ihe lower lip, codcealed from my view the 
peculiar fonnation of his chin; still his 'strong features, \inaltered either 
oy the circean power of modem fashion^ or themoi-e prevailing influence of 
time and i^dbposition, removed all dpubts 1 may have eptertained as to his 
Identit^y.' 4 knew the excellent associate of my happier hod^ ;r-^tfae mys- 
tery was explained, — my blood warmed, — the' jaext moment found me in 
iiis arms, and we embra(;ed with all ihe tifiectfon of early friendship. Oh, 
liow can I describe Hie pliire unmbced delight, — the rapture felt by the so- 
journer 4b a foreign clime, when he meets the companion of his youth, — 
the native of the same land, — and the harbinger of tidings from that Homa, 
where dwells the objects of his fondest affections ; — ^his heart swells with 
the fullness of the enjoyment, — all passing scenes become lost to his obser- 
vation, and for the moment he yields himself to the uncontrouled in- 
fluence of the noblest feelings. Poor N , to him the rencontre wias 

equally g^tifying; — we have been together since we luefj-r-l have already 
«hewn him some of the lions of Florence, which, without my assistance, 
his Ignorance of the French and Italian, would prevent his seeing with sa- 
tisfaction. I am pleased to learn tny mother's health is restored : — would 
you could induce her, -before winter assumes the ascendant, to change th« 
i)old fuid humid atmosphere of Cork, for the genial and regenerating c^i- 
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lOate of this country; — three months resideftc^ oh die Chiaja of NapTe^ 
would insure her existence for years. Maria, if t tiixj judge by those 

Specimens N ^brought, has wonderfully improved in landscape painting; 

iSiose last three years. Her view of Turk lake by mooiilight is exceed- 
ingly well finished, — Tt has a vast deal of the rich colouring and romantic 
wildness of Salvatot Rosa, though it wants, to obtain my unmixed ap- 
probation, a little m'ore of his softness in the outh'rie. Prince Cor- 
sina, who, saw the drawing this morning, says it exhibits ^eat pi^mise 
m the " young Artist," but thinks the lights and shadows are not 
Sufficiently defitiedfor moonlight scenery. — Will Maria fbi^ve me f(Mr part- 
hag witbter beautiful view of ** Biackwater Bridge — '* I assure her, it is m 
the pbsses^ioti of a Aobfi^an,* whose attention and kindness has been 
unremitting during a three months lingering' confinement to my sombre^ 
apaotment, owing as usual to a fit of rheumatism. — He took so great 8( 
fiemcy to it, from* itsr resemblance to a landscape of Claude Lorraine, be- 
longing to hiir brother, that 1 reqiaested his acceptance of the painting, and 
k now occupies a post of distinction on the walls of the Palazza Sti-ozzi.' — ; 

N informs me that you dread my feelings fof my naiive'country are not 

so warm as they were wont to' be— ^at the classic ground of Ausonta ha^ 
weakened my attachment for the hmd of my forefathers — that the sun of 
Italy will seauce me into a constant residence on the shorea of the Miedi- 
terranian, and that Mola di Gaeta or the enchaiitin{^ BaisT, will be the fu- 
ture sojourn of an Irish absentee. — My dear friend, ybii do me ^ery in- 
justice in supposing that any thing I see around me could produce sucH 
tin effect on so enthusiastic a patriot as I am proud to say I am. — ' 
On the contrary, the distance which divides us serves only to make mf 
heart tarn with a more restless anxiety to the country of my birth, and with 
a more ardent longing for the sweet home of my affections — though in 
the midst of Italian Scenery, alternately splendid and desolate — in one 
direction delighting by the verdure of its soft and delicious vales — in ano- 
ther astonishing by the sublimity of its rough and majestic mountain 
tracts — though surrounded by the mighty monuments of'^ Italian genius, 
and the mouldering momentos of its former greatness — though occasion- 
ally cheered and delighted by the Godlike recollections that still cling,— 
though the spirit is fied — to this wreck of a country — still I have not for- 
gotten ; — I cannot, I will not forget Ireland and the dear friends — the be- 
loved few that fortune has yet spared me. Were you acquainted with 
Italy you would receive this assurance — My heart sinks with grief and 
despondency, when I reflect on the fallen fortunes and desolate conditioit 
of her people, when I feel that imperial incubus which is pressing heavily 
and' fatally on its intellect, and its resources rendered moi^ gating by 
the recollection Uiat all her plans of regeneration have failed whether 
animated by the enthusiasm of the sons of Lombardy, or directed by the 
master genius of Napoleon. With such thoughts within, and such objects 
around me, oilen does my memory recur to the happy hours I spent in the 
society of my family, under a parental roof, and by the cheerful fireside; — 
of^en does the silent unsocial discomfort of my apartment, with all its som- 
. bre grandeur, — its faded frescos, — its heavy misplaced ornaments, remind 
me of home, and of all the unobtrusive comforts of an Irish dwelling. — 
Fear not then, my dearest James, that I can ever forget you or Ireland, 
and though my health may oblige me to reside in Italy this winter, I trust 
lettiruing summer will find uie in the bosom of a family I venerato and 
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love. I am delighted to leam you still pixMtecute the study bt die Italian 
with unceasip^ assiduity and attention, and that you have become asenthu- 
Mastic an admirer of the literature of this country, as ever were Eukace and 
Byron. — Apropos, this reminds me of your laconic epistle; — *' n'oubliez 
pas voire promessef* as I suspect it refers to a pledge I had given in a for- 
mer letter to send you a historical sketch of the progress of iBumination in 
the modem Italy with a short tfccount of its most celebrated writers ; I can 
Redeem this (dedge now with more facility than I probably then anticipated, 
as I very fortunately employed the hows of confinement to.my room in ar* 
ranging my ideas on this subject, in order to prepare for^o iormidable an 
undertaking, in case you insisted on my performing a promise I had made 
with something like Quixotic presumption, — I had my common place and 
literary diary before me, and Muraton, Tiniborchi and Lanzi were continu- 
ally within my reach,— the two first to revive my recoHeetion of the early 
history of Italian literature; alnd the last to restniin my too warm, admira* 
tion of some favourite authors; the result of my reading send reflection I 
shall transmit you whenever a more certain and le^ expen^ve conveyance 
than the courier who takes this,' affords me the opportunity ,' at present you 
cannot expect much more than a mere introduction to prepare you for the 
line of observations I mean to pursue in future letter?, tndeed I have al- 
ready taken up so much of this in describing to you ifiy feelings on meeting 
an old frtena whom I had dways connected with my earliest and'hap- 
piest associations, that I feaf 1 shsdl be forced to check the flow of my ideas* 
and leave oflF the subject rather abruptly. Will you give me credit when I 
assure you I have undertaken this task; not with the vain hope of adding 
to your stock of information; for your hour» of sludy have been more pro- 
£ftably employed than* mine,' but with' the intention of proving to you how 
large the room you occupy in my affections^ and with the fond desire of 
removing ah impression you appear ( I infer from your laconic epistle) to 
have received unfavourable to me from my long silence, and I will fireely 
admit my unwarrantable forgetfiilness. The space within which I intend 
to confine my speculations must be limited; — tne arrangement I was able 
to make is necessarily hurried and imperfect, — so much has been already 
written; and written tt>eti, upoA Italy, that my observations can scarcely 
aspire to more than the humble merit of furnishing you with an outline 
more of less accurately drawn, of the prevailing smd iiifluential features 
that have characterised the u^ and progress of its literary history. J 
aim B^erely at givhig an abstract and gratifying my friend James by a few 
occasional reflections aa resulting from a superficial acquaintance with Ita- 
lian literature.—- 1 leave you to acquire from abler writers the rich ample and 
voluminous details ; I trust you will glance kindly over the few sheets I shall 
forward, in which I will attempt to trace with perhaps feeble and tran- 
sient pencil, the past literary glories of this fine people, and at the same 
time that I shall claim your sympathy, while I unavailingly deplore^ and 
would willingly forget their present political degradation. 

It is, you must know, to the writers and princes of Itdy; that we ar^ 
indebted for the restoration of long neglected literature ; — it was they wh^ 
first effectually burst through the darkness of the middle ages — opened ta 
us the stores of antiquity — displayed to us those intellectual treasures 
which were so long buried amidst the ruins of Roman greatness, and taught 
us to appreciate the wonders of ancient lore. To them do we ow6 some of 
the noblest productions of modem genius, — ^from them must we acknowr 
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Ifed^e, tbat some of our greatest poets have borrowed the richest idens that 
beautify their works, and on them must we look back with veneration as 
those whose illumination first dissipated the clouds that concealed from 
our view the ru^ed heights of Parnassus. True it is, thalt long before the 
Italians had shaken oflTthat mental gloom which hunpj over their country, 
the work of p^irtm/ regeneration was attempted beyond the Alps. Nay, be- 
fore the present dialect of Italy had received any regular form of gramma- 
tical construction, the language of Provence had acquired an elegance and 
harmony of expression essentially poetic. True it is, the Troubadours were 
inspired^ and sung their rich poetic lyrics to celebrate the prowess of Charles 
Martel, and the victories of Charlemagne, before Italy, the land of song, 
could boast of even the meanest versifier. True it is, tliat whilst the wri- 
tings of Vii^il and H/>race were forgotten or neglected in the country 
where once they had afforded so much delight and interest, the roving pocU 
of transalpine nations had in their enthusiasm opeped to admiring Europe 
those abundant sources of Arabic fiction which afterwards, formed so pleas- 
ing a portion of modem literature. — True it is the Italian sonnet is sup- 
posed to have been taken from the lyrists of Provence, and that the shac- 
kles of rhyme are borrowed from the evanescent effusions of its itinerant 
bards, yet after all, to Italy is our gratitude due, for the blessings which 
the restoration of letters had shed upon Europe ; for the poetry of Pro- 
vence was ephemeral and uneffective — its language has dwindled into a 
Patois, with which the honest peasant of Southern France is now alone, 
acquainted, and the most admired productions of her poets have fleeted 
by like the passing light of a meteor, and are forgotten ; — or at best are 
only to be found, in the stately shelves of the Escurial library or hid 
amidst the parchment lumber of Monkish records. I must close my re- 
marks, as I anticipated, abruptcdly. — Scarcely enough of the sheet remains 
to convey to you the assurance of my esteem and aft'ection. With kind ro* 
snembrancd to all friends. 

Ever your's, &c. &c. 



THE POWERS OF HOT WATEU. 

OR TftE 
HEW KERRY STEAMER^ 



AW know Ohmflesk — 'tis ne fir tTi«f I«k<» to famoul. 
That b««t« thA Swiss and Brkiflh lak«« »o hollow ; 
No Kerre |»atnot, I'm sura will blame us. 
If in thi* modf St brag th« Scotch ws follow. 
Who boast that nought can match, far le*s exceed 
The wonders foand oii t'other side the Tweed, 
V 
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Gl«Bfle«k pteientf a wild aod woodj steep. 
Wbere rocks seem tomblbig down the moantaia's nde^' 
There Pat 0*Donoghtte kept herds and sheep. 
And oft to Cdk oo ponj would he ride-— 
Pat was a strapping youngster, lean and bonj,^ 
And 'twixt two firkins rode upon a pooy. 

Nooglit contreband did honestf Pat ocBTey,. 

Although ex c is em an some such thingmight otter y 

€are|ess he jogged along the King's high wa)r» 

AaweU he may who dnly carries butter— 

I can't say if first quality or not — 

Pat said it was, and took what e'er he got*^ 

l^at deariy lot'd to foudge abbut Cork streetr/ 
Twas a strange contrast with his native vale ; 
There, pastry cooks displayed their tempting swe^tsr 
And endless shops their various goods lor sale } 
But most he gased on what all else surpassed-' 
fork's fiuned rariety of pretty lassMl 

One Peter Pimtey kept a little shop, 

In Blarney lane, perhaps 'twas in BhuJipoofr 

Where country boys were wont to take a drop 

Of Native— just to warm 'em when 'twas cool— 

Oreat friends they were— tho' differing, boUr were sly ^ei^ 

And Peter often showed his friend ^ lions. 

Peter took Pat along the busy quay 

That runs from Patrick's bridge down Lee's south sidor' 

Where sloops, ahips,-pleasure boatSrin close array. 

Now rest on mud, now Boat upon the tide; 

A^er long silence, Pat thus op'd his Hps — 

" I thought the worid had not so many ships." 

But % and by a Steam Boat hove in view. 
Portentous rushing against wind and tide. 

Volumes of smoke fhmi iron tube it threw 

Pat crossed himseK, and in amazement cried, 

" What's that advancing wflh such mail-coach fury,, 

A ship— with eliinmf y-like the Porter Bren'ry r 

And now she nearsns — bless ms what a clatter. 
As if three bolting mills were working tliere, 
Or two mad roaring factions met to batter 
llieir drtinken heads at Castle Island fair f 
Am I awake T— Is truth in what appears ? 
For I can scarce believe my eyes and earsi 
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Bat let what will, below f tain light the faggot. 
That driyea this monster up the frightenM I>e, 
Abora stain it should seem, a meiry maggot 
Pills eveiy bosom with high minh and glee. 
To be so gay on deck what can besot 'em. 
With such a derii's fumaco at the bottom t" 

** Troth Pat, there's nothing strange hi your surprise/' 

Said Peter, " I myself felt equal wonder, 

^hen fint the Steam Boat met my startled eyes, 

iVith speed of lightening;, and with noise of thimdDr— 

^uch ^pid motion, iviUiout-oan or /laili^ 

Made one at first beHere ^twaa drawn by whales/' 

f Upon my soul," cried Pat, " a natty guess— 

A harnessed whale would give a power of motion 

But 'twere the dovil'^s own gang that could impress. 
Such hands as that to serve upon the ocean. 
And yet they say that elephimts so big. 
Axe much less hard to maliagethfln a pie.'* 

Says Peter—" there's no witcheraft in the case. 
The art is nmple when you come to know it, 
Nor whale nor devil here has any place. 
As yon yourself will own, when 1 shall shew it— 
And in a wor^— believe me I'm not punning, 
*Ti9 boiling water sets this vessel running.*' 

f Atast 1 friend Pimley,'* answered honest Pat, 
f Although I*m but a Kerry mountaineer. 
Yet not so great a ninny for aO that. 
As to be humbugged by a tale so queer. 
You might as well convince me by yoiur blarney, 
■ The Devil*s punch-bowl's greater than Killamey ! 

Of water boiled, I know the power and use, 
Without it, what would come of us poor sinnen t 
}t tender makes the toughest hen <» goose. 
And cooks potatoes ibr our daily dinners. 
With it, who whiskey, lemon, 'sugar, brings, 
^an make a liquor fit for Irish kings ! 

With mischief too, as well as good, 'tis big. 
Unless you handle it with caution due, 
'lis excellent for scalding a fat pig. 
But ugly business, if it scalded you— 
In short, your friend, tho* sprung from cdnntry folks. 
Is not to be enC!apped by city jokes!" 
V 2 
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Peter awar« tlial reasooixig wou'.d be Tain, 

Pat'i ftubboTD incredulity to uiove, 

Soon as the Sieam Boat had dismbaed her train. 

Took him on board the actual case to jiroTe, 

Matter of fact, said Hudibras long since, 

Of dauionslratiun is the aoveiei«>ii prince. 

Tat stepped on board, tho' not with rij>ht good will, 
AhUough tl.e fire was out. the chimney quiet. 
Some ap])rehen:uon trembled in him still. 
I.est flaitea below again might raise a riot; 
But all was safe — his friend w«is not deceiving, 
Pal saw, and owu'd that seeing is behoving. 



To neighbwirs, Pat's return was always dear. 

Sure as they were of somelhmg to amuse. 

He lov'd to talk, as well as they to hear. 

And ever come with budget lull of news — 

I'ruth nm;ht not always give him things worth mentioQ-* 

WliAi then I he draws, like others, from iuventioo. 

But all Pat's fonner story telling glory. 

Is nought to what his present hoard displays,— 

No wonder that the marvels of his story 

Were hfard with silent, open mouthed amaze» 

Tho' some mayhap internally were crying, 

•• Lord how this world of our's is given to lying/' 

Among the clowns who heard the wondrous tak. 
Was one John Bawn, a wight of sharp repute. 
Who thought how best he might himself avail 
Of boiling water his own ends to suit, 
lor thus, he argued with consummate art, 
W hat drives a ship must surely drive a cart« 

He had a restiff steed, ycleped a garron. 
Of strength enough, but obstinate and slow. 
Which hated any road to drag a car on. 
But voted it a bore up hill to go, 
Now then, quoth John, if boilmg water forces 
A ship to fly. what will it do to horses ? 

John fixed a day for trying on his nag. 

The virtues of his new discovered notion. 

A boiling kettle, where the brute should flag. 

Was in tlie cart to give him quicker motion, 

Wjthin a milk-pau some live coals he got. 

To keep his liitle boiUr scalding hot, _ 
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8hovt tinM was loot in waiting So€ Um tiial« 
ForBoonthejr cams to bottom of a btU» 
I'ba iuiaiu]iectuig nag made fiim denial. 
And 'stead of moving apwarda, ctc>od atock atiU, 
John was prepared to make his uagsliipjuaip. 
And ponvwi tha boiling kettle on his rump ! 

Jump amo enough he did, and gnllop loo. 
Not with a Sieara Boat's steady foxwazd motioai. 
But like a baik deaoried by her crew. 
Tossed to aadfio upon the troubled ocean. 
Nor was it long, era kettle, man and load. 
With broken cart, lay scattexed on tho xoad« 

Unhurt in body, but in mind distraat. 
Sad from the groond the baiBed artist rose, 
Contwnifaig pawaions hJwmred in hia breast. 
And fast he swore that Pat ahoohl feel hia bbwa« 
But after thoogfat — a very saga adviser, 
Whiapered that silence would be vastly wiseci 

«« For accident," said he, •* I'D let it paas, 
A tUng ^ta credible with ateedl so vicious* 
Were I to Uab—no Keny lad or lam 
But woidd esteem it aa n jest d eh cioos. 
And well they might both modL bm and deapiao, 
fgr giving czodit to Pit's suastioos Ika," 
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Aa fightly o'er yoa moonlight aea, 

Whidi, shews the femft atar's pallid gk«m« 
A slveiy mist at times will flee. 
Bat shadow not the placid main I 
Lending tlie miirar*d h^t a aofter gmoe. 
Like modesty's bright veil on beanty's hot. 



Tia thus above the smleaa kmU 

In its own purity amyed* 
The chmda of care and aoRow roll, 
Aad lightly on the soriaoe fede ; 
Whilst calmly bright, and free from eveiy aUm, 
The oulei of Iie«?eo, fiMihrinod witfuBf lamoB* 



THE ENTHUSIAST, 



j^gtin, hit imasea, jt ftntter near. 

Am ent ye tboiM to dieer tlio noanier't eye ! 
And may i hope that ye will lipger Imto 1 

Will my heart leap at in the days gone hy ] 
Ye thrans before my view drviaely clear. 

Like tunboama cooqueiing a doady siy ! 
Ileneath your lightn^ glance my qiirit honie, 
Idagic ia breathing, — ^youth and joy retnns. 



icst ah t they caimet hear any clodag teiif • 
llmee hearts for whom my earikst lays were tried,-~ 

pepaited is, alas ! the ftieadly throng. 
And dumb the echoing ^>iiiis that lepUed ; 

If some stiU live this stranger world among. 
Fortune hath «:atttred them at distance wide ; 

To men nnknowa my griefii most Itrnput, 

VVhose very praise is sorrow to the heart ! 

Agnia it comes ! A long mtwonted foding, 

A wish far that calm solemn phantom laad»-— 
lily song is swelling now,— now lowly steahng, ^ 

^e «£ol*8 harp, by ▼arying brecsea fiuioed, 
Tearb follow tears, my weaknesses rerealing. 

And silent shudders shew a heart unmanned :— 
— Dull forms of daily life before me iee, 
l1ie pAiT, — the past alone, seems trae to me ! 

pkoSI COETUF, BY ANSTt9« 

After a tone and eveatfiil life, wlticb has laid many a burthen on m^ 
Feary spint, woagh it has also sent many a ruling tide of bliss through 
ibis still impassioned heart, 1 am at last sheltere4 in the depth of a 
iK>Iitude, which I have beeti able to create around myself in the midst 
of the din and bustle, the elaborate trifling, die pompous nothingness, 
and the plain, downright, plodding industrv; — ^the rapidly and harshly 
alternating tights and sounds of revehy ana of wretchedness; the tui 
multnous pleasures, whose voice is as K>ud as the shriek of the ago- 
nising pai^ that are fearfully endured, or — ^niore fearfully ended — and 
that too, in close neighbourhood, which makes the contrast more shock- 
ing, and the condensation of ill-assorted ^vpes of trial and enjoyment, 
of heroic suEfertng and seMsfa profligacy, of cant and religion, pre-* 
tence and sincerity, into one narrow spot, nothing short of a grotesque 
and monstrous exhibition of tragi-comedy : in the midst of all those objects 
that go to compose the material of a large and popular city, and that 
truly convert it into a miniature of that huge panorama, of bewildering 
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dreams and conflioting passions denominated rne world, tin riot iit 
wrath or in bitterness, but in gentle sorrow, that I havt padually with* 
drawn from every thing like acUve co-operation in the stirnng scenes that 
are in progress around me >— though I still lore to pursue into its recesses 
the worth which shrinks from the broad and vulgar admiratioti of a bois« 
terous crowd, and is sure to receive at my hands the homage so congeniid 
to its own over*timid and sensitive nature, as well as the support and 
encouragement so necessary to tifustain its hopes and counterbalance itsr 
mfinmties; — and though I have yet remaining, sympathy, full and fresh 
enough, to listen with mterest to the history of some unnoticed suflfererr. 
and soothe the pangs it is no longer in my power to heal. The activity of 
mere bodily exertion itf considerably abridged by my advanced age»* 
and the current of my affections has grown somewhat slow and languid 
in proportion as the physical channels, throuri> which they have been used 
to flow, are worn away and enfeebled: — ^vmtle the fbimtain itself, as itsr 
fonctuary is crumbling fast into decay about it, and the ruins are sjplashing^ 
into its lK>som and choaking its bed, is as pure as ever^ bul not so deep or 
io sparkling. 

Tne greatest events that bave ever chequered the destmies Of Mankind 
Bave happened in my day : and I have not only witnessed but borne a 
considerable part in them. In the prime of manhood, when my frame 
was vigorous and proudly erect, when the great passions that urged me 
fo the field of ambition and glory, struggled fiercely, and, for a while, 
trfunzphantly^with the seller and more insinuating ones that invited me 
to luxuriouis fepose, the mighty conflict between die new and fascinating^ 
opinions that were then broached and were spreading rapidly over the 
Irorld,- and the okf histitutions of government, religion and ftianners, whicb 
they aimed aft unsettling and overthrowing, not only kindled the zeal and 
jiwakened the alarms of those who ¥^re more immediately concerned in 
propagaCinrg the oner and in upholding the other; but sent its fire into the 
Tery heart of domestic life^' in the most retired recesses of the most distant 
provinces; — ^where every youthful spirit was animated by the dazzling pic-* 
ture of that liberty, which alone was said to be capable of working out 
ihe regeneration and purging awa^ ril the dross ana abuses of mankind. 
To the young, Urns panfmg fqr wild and teriible enjoyment, and thirsting 
after that beauteous vision di^jplayed by the genius of poets, orators, phi* 
losophers and theorists, and ineffectually decried by the humble and cal<' 
culatrng prudence of sober-minded and timid men, it was a matter of no 
consideration whatever-^not worth the trouble of reflection — what a va^t 
amount of confusion and bloodshed,- of public devastation and ruin, of 
private anguish and destitution and guilt, would be offered as the price of 
this political redemption; apd what a hecatomb of broken hearts and 
wrecked hopes — of innocence violated, — beauty defaced and diShonouredr 
and happiness crushed, — would be immolated on the altar, and involve 
ra disgrace at once the temple, the priests, and tlicir deity!! If these 
gloomy and disheartening anticipations did actually occur to some one of 
ihe visionaries who joined to the ardour of a sanguiAe temperament, the 
sedateness and steadiness of a reflecting mind ; they were quickly dismissed 
as unworthy of the thinker himself, and as iinsuited to the grandeur of 
the vast enterprise which — ^whatever might be its issue, the weal or the 
woe of millions — still held out in that very grandeur^ iu most seductive 
teuqptatioti to the noUe-ninded and inexperienced; which| moreover, if 



the projects it grasped at should h&ppen to be realis<^, wculd present to 
the gnaitnde and admiration of the universe an unbounded extent of utt-^ 
lity — 90 consoling as to make men forget, in the exuberance of the harvest,' 
the fears and the toil of those who perished while the seed was casting iti^ 
and the heat and brunt of the day were to be borne. These prospects, 
the influence of which was so deeply felt and widely diiTused, were at nrst of 
that undefined and shapeless rharactcr which tteir probable ifmotenes», 
and their apparent impracticability must have lent to them . There was 
a visible gloi^ kindling and beaming in the distance, arid athwart the heaven 
; of our hopes there was unfolded a flaming scroll bearing for rts legekd, 
(amidst a thousand words that could not be decyphered, by reason of the 
▼ery light in which they were traced, or of the thrdhbing yet joyous anx- 
iety of those who were gazing on them,) an assurance of final victort 
and triumph. This indistinctness in the details, accompanied by th^ 
vivid impression of. reality as to th^ main result, made the pulse of na- 
tions beat quicker and fuller; and each individual breast relied, with a 
more unhesitating confidence, and a sharpened appetite, for the promised 
.bliss, on the genecal and perhaps obscure mtimation dealt forth, of the 
approaching disenthralment of the souls that were smik down in bondage^ 
or s^mitten by the despot, or goaded by the taskmaster. Each nation felt or 
imagined a series of wrongs of its own; each individual had an tinproclaim- 
ed ora published catak)gi»e of his peculiar grievances— endured and reluc- 
tantly submitted to, on the ground of aome vague or fluctuating respect for 
the well-being of society, but for which he cherished a larking wish to be 
avenged on the cause that produced them. No matter whether these 
hardships were generated by the morbid condition of their own mind and 
feelings— or were exaggerated by their passion for revolution and change ; 
or, if real, whether they might not be encrestsed rather than remedied; — 
or, finally, if partially or totally remedied, the remedy itself might not 
be lasting; or again, \( lasting, it might only have shifted the. load of in- 
convenience or oppression to another quarter of the social system, where 
it might press with equal force, perhaps, and greater bitterness. — The glo- 
rious vision was after all sure to be looked upon as the mysterbiis prognose 
tic of the liberation of each real or imaginary suflerer: and the mist and 
clouds, brightening though they were, that still hung over the prophecy^ 
could not but prove favourable to the fond interpretation that the honest 
and sensitive and warm hearted — though mistaken enthusiast might choose 
to put upon it. Even those who had no particular vexation to complain 
of; — who were flushed with youth, and elastic with health, and buoyant 
with the ennobling consciousness of independance in mind and fortune; 
who were proud of their high rank and still prouder of the beneficence of 
which it aflbrded so many opportunities; even they were not altogether 
exempt from a participation iii those thrilling anxieties, that m^de their 
way mto every mind that was not entirely bowed down in natural imbeci- 
lity, or in contented ignorance. The generous and the good that befonged 
to this class, were, during the prevalence of hose agitating hopes and 
iears, influenced mainly by an ungrounded and deceptive estimate of hu- 
man nature, formed hastily out of the prototype that they found within 
themselves: overratingr of course its tendencies to what is benevolent, a» 
well as its capacity for progressing towards What is peifect. It is onl j 
the b^t men — though certainly not the greatest — that have always nou- 
rished ^SM amiable delusion when in a contemplative retreat, and,^ in some 
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instances, have, staked their lives, property and exertions; or embodying 
the dream in something like a practical and tan^bie shape; and have 
0nly surrendered it as unattainable, when it his been shown to be pro- 
ductive of disorder or ruin — when either its votaries or its objects — or botli, 
haVe fallen victims to the unsound but well-meant absurdities tliat have 
sprung out of it. 

In every people, therefore, that had any pretension to civilization, and 
together with its benefits and blessings, inherited also some of those blots, 
imperfections and infirmities that have beset its growth and advancement, 
^d have cleaved with almost uniform tenacity — to all the forms which it 
has been known to assume, there were not wanting numbers — as well of 
those who felt themselves aggrieved, as those, who, themselves unharmed, 
were resolved to hazard every thing for the sake of vindicating the obsolete 
or trampled rights, and pulling up by the roots the inveterate abuses and 
corruptions of the whole community. The apprehension or the desire of this 
** commg" change — ^which ** threw^' its vast dimly-defined, and tremulous 
** shadow before," filled, deeply and agitatingly, the souls of men, and 
prepared them to meet, in terror or in rapture, any withering or benign as- 
pect that the visitation should clothe itself withal, whenever it would descend 
on the kingdoms of the earth, and discharge its burthen of storm — purify- 
ing at once, and transient ; or perhaps wrap them up in the dai kuess of 
anarchy and blood, and heap the ruins of all that was valuable and vener-. 
able in the ancient form of thines, upon its now unredeemed corruption, and 
its unpropped feebleness, — ^rendering that corruption, permanent, and that 
imbecility, ferocious. 

The delicious dreams of political regeneration, and of individual as well 
as of social perfectibility, that used formerly to amuse the scholar in his 
retirement, and console the visionary philosopher for the actual sorrows and 
calamities that fell to his own lot, or Uie lot of others, were at the period I 
am speaking of, not only as bright and captivating as ever, but looked like 
something fast ripening into a palpable existence; — to be no longer the 
calm and beauteous li^t descending from heaven, and throwing its hallow-, 
ed splendour around the dusky cell of the dreamer, and on the mystic page 
he was devouring, visible only to the eye of him whose imagination had 
created it, whose fancy varied and enriched it, and whose proud and soli- , 
tary spirit was gladdened and wanned by its presence : but to become a 
luminary of the firmament, spreading its glory on the mountain tops, and 
sending its visitation of life and heat and vigour and freshness along the 
remote and parched vallies: to become, in short, a thing of reality, 
destined no more to come and disappear at any man's bidding ; or to be . 
governed by the capricious operations of any man*s genius — be it morbid 
or healthy — as by a species of magical incantation ; or to be tied down to . 
the d^rading ana dishonourable compact of an evanescent and fluctuating 
form of existence, recognized in one spot, and disowned in another ; fitfully 
deaming and vanishing in some sheltered and beloved retreat, like the rest- 
luB spirit of mnocent and murdered beauty, haunting the scenes of her 
young and earthly attachment, and revealing herself, in a paroxysm of that 
Jove which the grave has not extinguished, nor the stroke of death been 
able to cleave asunder, to that faithful and pensive mourner who still hangs 
over her ashes, and whose feverish and aching s^t is strained after the 
ooM phantom which so feebly corresponds to the vivid image indelibly tra- 
ced on hh heart, or to the once living; and glowing and unstained and de-. 
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^led creature that was clasped to his bosom. No; the vbioa vnA no 
Jonp:er distant and indistinct; it was not a thing to be smiled away, or 
laugjlied away, or scorned away. It was not a lonely visitant at the sm-ioe* 
of the devotee ; nor a timid wanderer amidst the cloistefed haunts of th« 
studious ; nor a dubious and casual sojourner at the- head of some coase- 
orated stream ; nor a worshipped inhabitant of some hermit's cave, whose 
depth it occasionally illumined, and whose dreariness it enlivened : but — 
to the yeaming-s of the wiiole world which was either crushed and pining 
and striigsjling; beneath the load of antient despotism, or, in consequence 
of the partial kuowled^t- diffused, more or less, throughout its kingdoms, 
with proud dissatisfaction, and reluctant and murmuring submission, was 
barely tolerating the antiquated abuses that had been engrafted on, and 
grown up with the best and purest constitutions; — to the world, in general, 
thus acquainted with its real grievances, tremblingly alive to the right and 
tlie necessity of their address, awfully and fearfully agitated by the very 
consciousness — newly awakened — of the power that yet lay dormant, and 
that it might be either -perdition or salvation to rouse into activity, fe el in g 
at once, and groping its way with mingled delight and terror, tjo the ex- 
periment of what would probably be effected by its own merely physical 
energies when combined with the quickening spirit (and of what quality 
that great moral agent should be) by which they must be guided ; yet, izt 
a more special manner, to the young, the daring, the enlightened, and 
the enterprising portion of mankind — wherever ih^y were to be found, 
amidst all the discrepancies, of natural habits and manners, all the antipa* 
thies of national rivajry, and the still greater diversities of taste, know- 
Jedge and civilization, — to those mmds on which, the causes and motives 
that pressed with some degree of force in every other quarter, operated 
with peculiar and overwhelming force, because their sensitiveness made 
them more acutely and gallingly quick in the perception of the pressure, 
while their elasticity made them more fiercely rebound and battle against 
it; to all these classes of spectators — ^whether taken in the aggregate or 
considered in the detail as far as regards the more influential groups dis- 
persed here and there, the glorious prospect, (previously ridiculeo as an 
idle chimera or scouted as an impudent illusion, or perhaps generously par- 
doned for the sake of the amiable but misdirected philosophy that had fond- 
ly reposed upon it,) began to lose its character of dimness and of floating 
indeflniteness, and to assume a bold, broad and distinct outline together 
with an aspect as bright as it was majestic. To the anxious and enrap- 
tured beholder and the eager listener — whether, before this crisis, he were 
a theorist or a practical man, no matter — there came a spectacle ardently 
longed for, yet hardly expected as probable; there came whispering soundfs 
of freedom, as if from the heart of the mountain solitudes where it had 
been left to wander and breathe and sigh alone ; and they were, each mo- 
ment, swelling on the car and rejoicing the soul, and gathering into a 
mighty and rushing wind that was expected to purify and embalm what- 
ever it should cross in its path, while the roar, as if of many waters, into 
%vhich its voice was too evidently rising seemed to carry terror only to the 
quaking breast of the oppressor, and to infuse fresh hope and strength into 
that of the oppressed and the virtuous. It was no wonder then, that 
every people and every individual should have p:azed on tliose sii»lits which 
at this mornont were more obviously assumins: the shape and bearing of 
the redemption best suited to their own peculiar wants and claims; and 
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listen^ to those portentous voices tliat were heard alternately bud and 
low; sinking at one time, to the soft and soothing cadence of pity and 
consolation, breaking out, the next, into the wild and plaintive wail ovet 
the dead or the desolate, and, again piercing the very heavens with the 
shout of victory and the song of triumph — sure of being heard by ** each 
in his own tongue** and interpreted into the announcement and promise 
of the boon, whatever it might be, for which each sufferer panted, and by 
which' all the desperate and designing who did not suffer, hoped to profit. 
The fascination by which the warm-hearted, well-educated and inexperi- 
enced were allured into a love of the changes thus gradually yet irresist-* 
ably making their way through the world, and into a participation of the 
risques that were altogether inseparable from their progress, was greatly 
increased by the connexion that was supposed to subsist between the 
schemes of moral and political improvement then set afloat, and the ever- 
clear, ever-honoured cause of literature, the sciences and the arts. Through 
the whole of their career — from their cradle in Egypt, and their nursery in 
ancient Greece, to their grave in the bosom of Europe amidst the ruins of 
the Western Empire;— ^from. their resurrection and revival on the spot 
where they had fallen, up to the period of which 1 have been speakings 
the latter half of the eighteenth century,- during their occasional struggles 
and depression, their repulses and success, their transient obscuration and 
renovated, lustre; in spite of the sanguinary wars by which the home of 
their repose was deluged, and in spite of the cold and crafty selfish- 
ness of the politics by which it wa§ almost invariably disgraced, — • 
throughout all these fluctuations in their fortune, and in defiance of all 
those obstacles that from to time were planted in their path, they stilt 
breathed of the liberty from which they drew their life-blood, and be- 
neath whose MATERNAL shadow they had grown up and prospered, and 
their attachment and zeal in behalf of that Deity from whom they inhaled 
immortality, were presented, to the mind of enthusiastic youth, as invested, 
with the strong recommendation of the tenderness of a close kindred, and 
the Justice of a vast debt. Very little was detracted from the grace they 
might lend or the support they might throw, around any cause, by the 
heartlessness, impiety, insincerity, and mean and sottish profligacy of seve- 
ral among their votaries. Notwithstanding the stigma that was burnt 
into the character, and the blemishes that defiled the conduct of some who 
knelt before their shrine and assumed the oftlce and authority of their 
priesthood, their own aspect was as pure, calm, and majestic as the heaven 
on which it was bent, while their response had all the solemnity and sa- 
credness of an oracle, and all the clearness and decision of a mandate. 

It would indeed be surprising if these or sin^ilar thoughts — to which a 
trembling pen, an impaired memory, a shattered mind, though a willing 
heart, can do no justice at this distance of time — had not then occurred 
to a young person circumstanced as I was, and exerted a good deal of 
influence over my subseqiient actions. To me and the other ardent enthu- 
siasts who thought and felt with me, in Europe and in America, the inte- 
resting and momentous, projects on which we were hastening to embark, 
appeared to be nothing short of a mighty procedure that embodied — by 
the help of one common tie* and on a magnificent scale — the united de- 
mands of humanity that had- suffered, and the high behests of God, who 
had willed that those suflerings should cease, llie accordance was na- 
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tural and unavoidable between the shape into wliicb the purest and mo^ 
fjrcneroQB impulses of man's heart were moulded, namely a lofty and dis- 
interested patrioMsm — and the form into which the varied creations of his 
intellect had cast themselves, that is, learning and the arts. In the one 
and the other of these exhibitions, we discerned nothing else but the long- 
ings of the immortal mind half-realized, and its bold and healthful pro- 
ducts already massed into enduring solidity and into intensest splendour. 
Their union would, of course, reflect a reciprocal light and afford recipro- 
cal aids. Not only the homely concerns of ordinary life would be enno- 
bled by the new spirit that was to interfere with and preside over them, 
and the peaceful proceedings of legislation and government be rendered 
less futile and less obnoxious, but the sword itself, no longer grasped by 
the rude and untaught ferocity of a mere soldier, would have its edge tem-i 
pered by a kindlier principle ; and its flashing gleam, caught from the flame 
that the genius of philosophy had fed in secret and now blovn abroad oa 
the face of the eartn, would be at once resplendent and salutary — would 
not lead on to victory alone (for what is that but another name for a field 
of carnage where by dint of brute foice or skill or bravery or accident, 
one party sttrvives and oufdoes the resources, the numbers, or the courage 
of another?) but guide to that brighter glory in which itsielf would be 
eclipsed, and victory would be absorbed and forgotten-*-tbe guardianship 
of human rights and the stability of human happiness, '^e dazzling 
prospect thus disclosed to my enthusiastic temperament by the condition 
of the world at that period, combined with the many attractions which 
my own mind unconsciously spread out upon it, filled me with a pleasure 
of which the remnant has not yet ceased to glow, and which was not di- 
minished — though it was stirred into an agreeable agitation— by the un- 
certainty in which its bright and promising, issues were as yet involved. 
It was like the mid -day radiance of Summer re^posing on the verge of the 
horizon and wrapping up the whole sweeping line of the distant bills and 
shining lakes and sparkling waterfalls — no longer audible or but faintly 
heard— and tufled villas and verdant bowers and grey ruins; with, here 
and there, the scarcely distinguishable slope of a valley; and an encroach-* 
in^ arm of the s^a,--in one veil-like and vapoury shower of red ligfati 
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Youth of the year, O £ui«tt spring t 
£iich4ntiiig mother ofj^weet flaw's. 
Of new-boacn loves, and each gre«i thing 
1 hat tprouu aaew beaaath thy show'n, 
Thrm tlialt reton ; bat canal than bring 
With tbe^, my once delipdus houis? 
Thou sh^t return ; but oh BO tiOtp 
Can I be what t was bafive ! ' 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 



Dear Sib, 

In compliance with your wish for more of Amy 6rey*s letters, 
I send you several » in which further mention is made of Lord Byron's 
works. — My friend's vivid admiration of his genius led her to make his 

Ctry, and the eflfecti of it, a frequent themie in her communications to me ; 
as she interspersed her reflections upon him and other authors with 
family afiairs ana every dav occurrences, I am obliged to give you but 
fragments of some of her letters, omitting such passages as would prove 
altogether uninteresting to your readers, yet endeavouring to preserve the 
context, as well as those omissions would permit There are two or three 
letters of old date, which I send merely as envel6pes to the lines on pass- 
ing events which are to. be found in them, and which my partiality leads 
me to think worthy of notice. Allow me to say, however, tnat when I eh- 
tnisted you with the former letters, I supposed myself to have taken the 
best method to secyre my friend from censure, detraction, and in short, from 
" all uncharitableness ;'' — I considered a Magazine to be literally, a safe 
deposit for public stores, and in this idea, \>if the way, I advise you to 
close your door against depradators. 

I was not a little surprised, I confess, to find that you had given t^ to 
the uncandid criticism, andlieartless banter of *' a Quiz.'* — Upon his ani- 
madveniioiis I shall make no further comment, than that, by supposing 
Amy Grey's letters to have been written in the spirit of tron^, he has af- 
forded something very like a proof of the imbecility which, in his zealous 
defence of the dubess of a certain Bishop, he ssserts to be the leading char- 
acteristic of mankind, but which, in this instance, as on other occasions, 
may be considered, I trust, as an individual distinction. The most un- 
practised reader may perceive the sincere enthusiasm that dictated (hose 
letters, — availing myself of the words of a celebrated critic, I may fair- 
ly say, that the thoughts and feelings expressed by Amy Grey, '< have 
** an abstracted and unworldly character which belongs not to Uie sense 
** of ridicule : they are drawn from conceptions of nature and poetry, 
** undisturbed by the discord of contempt." — ^That she was equally free from 
irreverence of intention, and was consequently incapable of pawing 
** blasphemous passages,'' is also obvious from the general tenor of her let- 
ters. It strikes me &at the aspersions upon her, on this head, tend greatly 
to vindicate Lord Byron. — Exaggerating calumny was not able to devise 
asainst him a stronger charge than is now made on the unpretending page 
of a well meaning Christian gentlewoman. What then is the inference ? 

It need not be pointed out that there is no ground for the charge with res- 
peel to him, was indeed satisfactorily proved to his friends, not only by that 
passase in his admirable letter on Pope's works, in which he plainly asserts 
Limself to be a Christian, but also by the following authentic statements of 
his opinioDS on religion, given b conversation with an intimate companion. 
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They were conveyed to me in the very last letter I received from A. G. and 
had been transmitted to her from good authority. 

** 1 assure you I am very far from harbouring Deistical opinions ; D*Alem- 
" bert said, " cest un grand Peut e/r^,** — but we must not stop short at 
*' scepticism, — ^we must believe, — 1 have never been for a moment without 
" religion. On this sul^ect my imagination and my heart have always been 
*' in unison ; but I have not been well comprehended in my writings^ or 
" rather my readers seek to mterpret me, not to comprehend me ; — my 
" enemies are obstinate in thinkmg me irreligious, because they wish to 
" think me so. 

** Several persons who have interested themselves warmly and kindly in 
" my welfare, have expressed to me by letter their apprehensions that I was 
** oot impressed by the tmdis of Christianity, — I have uniformly replied 
** that 1 am a sincere Christian, and I really think I am> — You too may be-^ 
" lieve me when I say so, for I do not know how to tell a lif , I detest 
" falsehood." — ^On anolher occasum he said, " I am supposed to be an In- 
^' fidel and a republican, — I assure you I could prove that I am neither,--^ 
** but my poetry has often been interpreted into meaning quite opposed to 
'^ the spirit in which it was written, and t)ecause I spoke candidly as td 
** political cant and dissimulatbn, I am considered to be a revolutionist. 
** It is thought perhaps that I am going to Greece for the purpose of en-» 
''couragtng democratic insurrection, but Aose who think so are mist^Jcen : 
*^ I can admire no form of government which does not combine a temper-* 
''ate monarchy, a virtuous aristocracy, and a liberal, but not factious 
'* representation ot* the people. Perhaps 1 shall be judged of more fairly 
^* on my return fiom Qreecet if 1 do return, — but I think it probable f 
" never shall." 

One word more of Amy Grey.-'-Such readers as take an interest In her 
letters will derive satisfaction fh>m the assurance (which I hereby give) that 
there is little or nothing fictitious about them but the names which I have 
substituted for her's, and those of her young companions, — not one of whom 
had read Lord Byron's works till they had reached the respective age spe-* 
cified ; their reading being always under the superintendance of their anxious 
friend, whose uniform practise it was, to direct them to '*chuse the good, 
and reject the evil," instead of leading them censoriously to dwell on what 
was exceptkmable. I shall conclude by requesting that, since I am too re- 
mote irom Cork to superintend the printing of Amy Grey's letters, you 
will be so kind as to revise the proof sheets carefully ;-*-some mistakes of 
the printer's in the former letters have done injustice to the correct, though' 
irastudied style of my friend. I should have prepared a volume of her 
correspondence with myself and others, under the auspices of a London 
pubKslier, but that I know her na/iona/tf^— (which by the way may well 
account for her panegyric on Mr. Moore, as " Ireland's Bard." — She knew 
him in no other character) — would have led her to prefer the Irish press,— - 
and with every good wish for the success of your public spirited exertions. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obliged, &c. Arc* ► 
f • ♦ * ♦ 
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Febmary 3rd, 1824* 

A^ 1 foresaw, Beile '< preached quadnlle,** — and dancing, singiii^ and 
talking prevailed for two or three days ; but on the four& eyening, the 
girls voted unanimously for the recootinuanoe of o«t leadi&gtk Belle,- 
however, on hearing that Lord Byron waa our author, started from her 
seat, and said, she must instantly fly ! The girls stared, — 1 looked * won- 
drous wise,* and Belle, darting one of her dsozling glances upon us, (you 
may remember the eblouissance of her^^anteoaace) proceeded ta say, — 
that she found herself under the sad necesaky of ahunniag our society, for 
that she was under a vow to several " potent, grave and reverend signois,*" 
never to read a line of Lord Byron's writings* * She had been al • • *' she 
said, 'when * Cain' was published, and thail the anathemaB tlien issued, still' 
rang in her ears.' I asked, if the sage friends above mentioned had read that 
poem, or whether they condemned it " unread." * Two or three of them/ 
she replied, * had really looked it over, and that the rest of the company, 
with such Sir Oracles for guides, >vaived the trouble of forming opi- 
nions for themselves.' Here, Clara asked, — (I must tell you, 1 had read 
' Cain' foe her one evening that I found her to be in a mood of mind when 
the deep and touching ' moral of the strain' could not fail to have good ef- 
fect,) — Clara asked, ' if she (Belle) had not got a letter from her on the. 
subject at that time.' ' She received it duly/ she said, ' and mentioned to 
one of her venerable friends, that she had heard from a young lady who had 
just read ' Cain,' and admired it extremely. He raised hb hands and eyes 
devoutly, and ejaculated that he hoped the after lifo of that unfortunate 
young lady might not demonstrate the evil consequences of such a pernici- 
ous study.' — To those who know Clara, how needless will those pious wbhes 
for her welfare appear ! — I can only return the prayer, by one quite as fervent 
and well meaning, — * that the wives and daughters of * * * * and of all 
the damnatory gentlemen of their way of thinking, may be as purely virtu- 
ous, as steadfastly Christian, and as practically pious, as is the young lady 
who ** admired * Cain* extremely," — who did not requii-e to have the moral of 
Ihat great poem given primer-like in a few prosey lines at the close, but 
could discover rationally, to what even the most specious arguments, of the . 
evil power must tend, — namely, — crime, remorse, and anguish, involving 
in the wide ruin, all those connected with the fatal perpetrator of those deeds 
of darkness, to which pride, discontent, and infidelity so frequently prompt. 
Clara observed too, that Lord Byron had avoided the dangerous, though 
mighty example of exciting interest and respect, for that " spirit of evil 
who saith naif to all," as the insidious Lucifer is dult/ hated by those 
who have hearts to feel for Adah, the admiration that woman in her pri- 
meval perfection was calculated to inspire, or who have imagination enough 
to conc^iive the profound horrors of Cain's remorse. \,1 cannot help wishing 
that the many superficial readers who so intolerantly and rashly condemn 
*Ciiiii' as a dangerous and immoral work, could arrive at the knowledge of 
tSie sort of impression it leaves upon the minds of those, who living in retreat 
and tranquility, are comparatively free from prejudice, rancour and cant. 
L should have particular pleasure, were 1 of the world of letters, in bearing 
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tettimony to tht admirable effects produced by this in^ork on die yoang and 
candid; — I would state that the most exemplary \^ife and mother 1 ever 
had the happiness and honour of knowing, who is considered by all ac- 
Quainted with her, as a model of Christian perfection, assembled her lovely 
chiidrtn aronnd her, fot the purpose of confirming them in Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, by tde perusal of — ' Cain/ To name her, were I writing for 
the press, wouM give authority to my words, and distinction to my P&ge, 
but *' her virtues open fairest in the shade,** — and in the shade she will live ^ 
and die: —-die ! no, — there is no death for such ; — 

** Rise, muses rise ! wake all your tuneful breath, 
'* These shall not sleep in darkness and in death !*' 

I refer you to Pope's immortal * Temple of Fame/ where, through the all- 
anticipating powers of genius, my esteemed and valued friend has a niche' 
secure. 

When I see the wretched comments upon Lord Byron which rjsue from 
the daily press, but which, like the insect ephemera, have no visible eiect 
but that of proving the strength of the light and warmth that called them 
fqrth, — I am forcibly in<*lined to wish that the manner in which his works 
are received and understood by the large imbiassed portion of the comrau-' 
uity to which we belong, was made public; — 1 m^an the effect produced 
by them upon the numerous host of well educated literary gentlemen and 
gentlewomen,— '* dwellers in the provinces,*' who reside in tranquil retire-' 
ment, surrounded by the young, the lovely, the unsophisticated, and the iin-* 
prejudiced. Thei«, 1 will venture to say, wit and genius, under all their 
Protean forms, are more feirly appreciated than in ** the great Babel :*'^— ' 
party-spirit and literary-pique being there comparativeW weak. I wisli 

ray dear * my "Wisest, virtuousest, discreete^^t, best r that you would 

say so in print. I do not know any one so well qualified. Why, why 
do you not raise your voice, — a voice as powerful as it is sweet, — to si- 
lence those mistakeil dullards who dole out their stupid spleen against 
genius and liberty^ so indefatigably? Why not? — '' Because you are a 
woman, and a recluse." Aye^-but women have eyes in tlieir heads, and 
recluses have hearts in their bosoms. — As for me, if 1 had but a spark of 
the immortal fire which gives such radiance to the writings 1 so vividly 
admire, I would. use it in an endeavour still futtlier to illuminate them. 
But, to admire^ is all that I am capable of — ** iicst Iti tout tnon talent — 
je ne 8oi9 9*H suffU /*' 

« ♦ * • ' « 

« * * « ♦ 

« « « « « 

You know, though I can write by the quire to you, and a few of the few; 
1 never could arrange myself for print, so as powerfully to prove to the 
town -taught public, the manner in which the provincial public think of 
I^rd Byron's works. — The little mouse who bit the nets set to entrap the 
lion, had sharper teeth than 1 have, so 1 may quietly leave it to the mi*^hty 
monarch's own easy strength to accomplish, which nothing less powerful 
perhaps could effect,— t. e. — the putting down of those nioral coxcombs, 
who would regulate the muses by the court of Kin2:*s Bench, — send their 
officers of the watch witli search-warrants to mount Parnassus, and lay taxea 
ou the waters of Helicon and Castalia! -O i are outs! who bare excited 
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women and children to advocate ^nius and liberty ;— -yet why' not — "Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength^ ^ 

To return to them— my little ones— Rose caught Belle as she was spor- 
tively running away from our profane society, and, after a playful struggle, 
^he humourously acknowledged that w^en she had given the extorted 
promise to her sage friendsf never to read a line of Lord Byron's, she had; 
statesman-like, made ''a mental reservation,'* by which she was free to 
hear his works read! She then seated herself next me, and \ read ' Cain' 
"in my best manner. That " pure thoughts, wise thoughts, high thoughts," 
were the consequences, you will readily believe. You will agree with me 
in thinking, that a /ury of twelve well educated young gentlewomen, care- 
fully brought up m religious principles and moral habits, were tolerably 
qualified to award poetical justice; and never was a more favourable vepdict 
■given to a defendant. I^ "mot petite femme f* audaciously oppose it to 
Siat of the Lord Chancellor; at least until he has read the work, when his 
better judgment will not fail, I think', to confirm our decision.— Never da 
. I deprecate party-spirit so much as when it touches upon authors^ Oh, let 
there be fetters and warders for aught, but Genius; but as its very mistakes 
and wanderings may lead eventually to unexplored paths of truth and wis- 
dom, it can scarcely be expedient to tie down with our Liliputian cords 
the giant strangen 

How our friend ♦.♦ • • would smile at my strictures, particularly as 
be said lately^ when speaking of me, — ^* that from living constantly in the 
society of children, I had got an habitual mental stoop" It is triie indeed, 
that I cannot^ like the brilliant foreigners he so much admires, ** carry 
myself upon myself, like a crane ;** — but may I not, like the homely wren, 
mount on the eagle's back, and thus attain to a desirable elevation. At 
all events^ he may rank me ftmongst the grtibs who sometimes assume shape 
and form ; get wings, acquire colours^ bask in the light, and die in the 
sun! — In shorty allow me to be, ^*c*est toujours quelque chose T 

" Un PapiUon de Parnasse" 

A. G. 
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February 5th, 1824. 

"With delight, exultation j and in short, '^mille affetti insieme, tutti 
ruccolti al cor,** we heard of Lord Byron's safe amval at Missolonghi. 
The horrible fear that he might be seized upon by the. barbarians on his 
passage, had taken such possession of my mind, that the relief from this 
alarm has elated- ine into unusual good spirits, and I ventured to go out 
to-day for some hours. 

•. lliat the waitior-bard should di&tinguish himself by his benevolence, stilf 
morei^riously than by his genius, is a consummation tha( absolutely satis^ 
fies the iniaginatton, and even fancy and the muse are wrapt in admiration 
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•f re lilt J. Th^e b sometkinf allegoricaU j beautiful ib baring tbe MaftmM 
Apoflo nifh, on tbe wings of tbe wind, to tbe succour of die land of song and 
bravenrl \Vc of tbe provinces (the Byromtet) are gratified be jood expes- 
sion at our liege Lord's baving tbus nobly justified our enthusiasm^ and ful- 
filled our wishes. How I do p^y those who do not at this moment ftA 
towards tbe ben>ic poet as we do ; those poor slaves of party feeling and 
private pique : — '' Men of palsied imaginations and indurated hearts, who 
" take upon them to report of the course which he holds whom they are^ 
*^ utterly unable to accompany,— confounded if be turn quidc up<» the 
** wing ; dismayed if be soar steadily into " tbe region*" Judges, whose 
** censure is auspicious,, and whose praise is ombous T (I qwote frcm 
Wordsworth,} 1 am told that his reception in Greece was gratifying and 
affecting beyond description. Does not Buonaparte's prophetic description 
of him who could and would succeed in its deliverance, rush upon your 
memory? Yet he goes unattended by troops, unaccompanied by squadnms. 
** Attra^ castraf — numem^ lumen,** <^This, this is solitude, — This is to be 
jdone ! What glorious,, unprecedented singularitv !" Sometimes, however,, 
an undefinabla terror, as to the issue of & undertaking,^ seizes i^n me 
with tbe force of a presentiment ; but I wiU cast off the gloomy and supersti- 
tious suggestion. . Yes,, he goes in the might of genhis, the immensi^ of 
benevolence, on a mission of *' good will towards men ;" and aid from Hea-* 
!9tn will probably support him in the great enterprise. He was bom to be 
the tutelary genius of Greece, — he was amongst the first to disseminale 
^ere the bfeMed records of Him, whose word,. I bless God, has gradually 
brought conviction to his soul. I was dehghted with a note to a pleasing 
poem of 'WifferCt^ (whose translations you so much admire,) in which he 
enumerates various acts of bis beneficence, and which may serve to give % 
just idea of the Christian spirit that animated him. I enclose a copy oT 
tfiat note, and also of a letter by the same author, which pleased me ex- 
tremely-— Show them to our friends, and to such poeticcU cLdherents of 
Lord Byron's, as you may meet : — a counties host in your part of the 
world. I did see the article you allude to, and am gratified by the honest 
provincial indignation that those metropolitem cakimnies have excited. 
The error* and prejudices with respect to Lord Byron I should deplore, if 
I were not consoled by perceiving that, ** there are select spirits, for whom 
^ it is ordained that their fame shall be in the world,.an existence like that 
" of virtue, which owes its being to the struggles it makes, and its vigour 
** to the enemies whom it approaches ; — a vivacbus power, ever doomed 
** to meet with opposition, and still triumphing over it; and,irom the nature 
''of its dominion,. incapable of being brought to the sad conclusion of 
" Alexander, when he wept, that there were no more worlds for him to* 
*• conquer." 

t some time since, saw a letter from one of the Irishwomen mentioned 
to a note by Lord Byron, in which he is admirably panegyrised. 

It is pleasant to learn that he excels eminently in conversation^ and scat- 
ters his bright thoughts around him, with the lavish carelessness of that 
Sultan in the Arabian tales, who cast diamonds, rubies, dn;., amongst his^ 
9ubjects with such princely profusion. How I delight in this universality 
•f powers— this spirit of transmigration with which he penetrates into every 
thmg,-^appearing alternately as the poet, the wit, U chevalier preauxy. the- 
saticist^ and the philantropist. —This,, this, is genius I 
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Adiea, though on this subject I never fear your finding me tedious.—* 
^^ To him, there can be no farewell!'' Any tidings you may get with respect 
to him, public or private, I know you will immediately communicate, as 
the interest^ he now excites^ is intense and universal. — Speedy Byron, Speed I 

A. a 



LETTERS OF AMY GREY.. . VT. 

March 3rdy 181^4. 

Indeedl — ^* • • ♦ ♦ ♦ pleased with my letters! never had a lady of 
the ink-bottle so rich and rare a reward !-^No more apologies, I pray you^ 
say dear cousin, for having shown them to him, as I happen to have honesty 
enough to acknowledge the very lively pleasure I take in his approbation. 
But what cannot good-will and cleverness effect? Does not *s admira- 
tion of my scribblings remind you of the genius of philosophy extracting 
use and baBiuty from the bubbles thrown into the air by an idle child. This 
is as it ^oula be! but since he has gone so far as to ask me to produce 
myself m print, I must change my tone, and a$k in reply, (Irish style) why 
he considers me as an enemy? i. e, why does he wish me to write a book? 
for he cannot suppose that there would be a second Newton on the sub- 
ject — No — ^but we should have a Sir Hichard Phillips, without doubt, dis- 
puting, aye, and perhaps confuting his very ingenious theory as to the 
light and colours displayed in my airy nothings.— Besides where is the 
woman that does not write well now a days, that is to say, good fluent 
English, and French ; au grand gaiop,^"l( you or he know of such a per- 
sonage, point her out to me, she will be such a treat as a rarity. ' My 
little Rose indeed has some charm in that way — she can not write cour- 
amment yet. Her album would be ** white and unwritten still,'' but that 
I sometimes sully its whiteness. I am making a sort of poetical experi- 
ment upon her, and think it promises good success,---at all events she is 
not *' hlasie sur tout," like so many of the over-informed young ladies of 
our day, — and there is a charming self-ignorance, and ignorance of evil 
about her, an innocent glee, and youthful freshness, and an unfastidious 
tolerance of the faults and follies of those abo.ut her which are well worth, 
^on an average, all, that purple women can acquire, or communicate. She 
has been much conversed with, I allow, and her long tHe d tete, or rather 
caur d cceur with her old friend Amy Grey, has not, I trust, been without 
^^ood consequences. 



Yes, I got the parcel safe — my best thanks are your*s^ for the books and 
music. To those readers who' deprecate every departure of Lord Byro»'s 
from the gusto grande, how welcome must have been his appearance iii 

x2 
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** Ihe Deformed traniformed/*— There, the majestic sweep of hU gemus 
hat a free vent, and the mighty torrent is likely, i hope, to pour on, in full' 
force and grandeur. — it had occured to me that a sublime Faust would 

be a productioQ worthy of the master-spirit, and r"lo! it fcath taken 

its stand in creation!" There would be bad taste in criticising that, or 
•* Heaven and Earth" (which is, indeed, like the poetry on high, — (the stars) 
'* a mystery and a beauty!") or any of the super-human performances so 
far beyond the powers of a lady's crow-quill ; 1 leave thtm to those ^xie 
spirits who alone are entitled to take note of them ; and even they 
must pluck their pens from the wing of a fallen angel when they com- 
mence the task ;-— I have heard some comments on the above named works 
which almost chafed me, but the sensible good humour of my friends of 
Edinburgh recurred to me, — " Why get cross on this, or any other sub- 
ject?" is a question that I sometimes put to myself with good effect. — 
Bye the bye, what a neatly turned compliment the "judges of punch, 
porter, and poetry ,"r- -Tim Tickler, &c., pay to the Edinburgh Review by 
keening over its decline, for, if it be fallen offy judge of its first works ! 
In the same way, I delight in hearing *the Pirate' spoken of as a poor 
novel — ** the Lord of tiie Isles" as an inferior poem, — ^and to return to 
my liege Lord with unalterable allegiance, — to have the Hebrew Melo- 
dies condemned as indifferent lyrics, and * the Island' as a falling -off 
in nairative. Such censure is, indeed, praise of the highest order; and how 
true is it that our enemies may be our best friends. 

To return to my faiv girls ; our lovely Rose is still with me, blooming 
in unrivalled beauty and sweetness. — ^The details with respect to our be- 
loved Clara's marriage you will find in the enclosed letter from Mrs. 

Yes, the troubled waters of a stormy world now roll between her and 
TOC, but I feel that she will yet return — **the dove of peace and 
promise to mine ark!" — Emma • • ♦ that beauteous "half-clay, 
nearly-spirit," has been at Castle for some weeks. — As no one in- 
terests me so much, I made an exertion, un-homed myself, and together 
^ith my father (whom she loves, and listens to enthusiastically,) spent a 
fortnight with her. Her health, I grieve to say, — yet why Fhed selfish 
tears at the approaching release of her heaven-bom spirit, — is again ra- 
pidly declining, her apparent restoration, having been the temporary effect 
, of her mental exertions, aided by power from on high. Angel's pitied 
her God himself looked on his suffering child with compassionate ten- 
derness, and sent hfer celestial succours. — Yes, oh yes! He for^ves, pities, 
aud relieves the pangs of an innocent and inexperienced heart. Borne 
away on the troubled waters of enthusiasm, if the youthful soul exclaiaa-^ 
•* Lord, carest thou not that I perish?" He rebuketh the winds and waves,, 
and siiith unto them — *• peace, be still!" — a holy calm succeeds, and 
Heaven is reflected. — Qaze on a gentle mourner, in lifeSs early morning, 
and you will clearly perceive that she is still under the gracious care of a 
protecting power. 'The chastened sensibility of her melting eye — the 
soft serenity of her placid smile — the modest stillness of her m^ mann^, 
aud the mdd music ot her soothing voice— all, all proclaim that she is 
foYOured of Heaven, aad that innocence is gradually strengthening into 
virtue. Soon is gentle resignation succeeded by fervent exertion, passive 
patience by active charity; and in the worship of virtue, apd obliyidn of 'self, 
she finds relief, remedy, and reward for youthful anguish piously endured. 
That th« flood of adveriity has passed over her soul is evident only from the 
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renoTatcd beauty and encr^aded fertitity of that miiid whkb the iminterupt- 
ed Hunshine of prosperity might have withered into decay, — and she, — pver 
nrhoce perished hopes and blighted wishes friendship had mourned in ten- 
der gloom, brightly emerging from the clouds which had ob9Cured life's 
mowing, — pursues her heaven-ward course, irresistably reminding aliaround 
her, of the beauty, purity, and holiness of those realms of light and life, \m 
whkh she points tiie way. 



A. G, 



LETTERS OF AMY GRET. — ^11. 

February IZth, 1821. 

With my usual " magnificence de papier^' and poverty in all other ma- 
terials for correspondence, I once more address you my dearest and near^ 
est J wherever you be. Indeed I begin to fear that the foul fiend, Ennui, 
has taken possession of you. How can I otherwise account for your con- 
sidering the arrival of one of my packets as ** an evenf— It is true how« 
ever, that the remembrance of Uie gracious and graceful manner in which 
YOU receive the veriest trifles, may serve to dissipate my alarm as to your 

being under the influence of that fatal Familiar. .• ♦ ♦ • 

• • » . • * 

f will change the subject however, f6r gratitude is with me an indoquent 
feeling. 

1 am not at all surprised to find that our very clever and pleasing friend 

is going to marry, the mediocre UtUe girl you mention. Some time 

since, before he had gone so far as to think of her matrimonially, I asked 
him, if he thought her prettv. He replied that he did, and that he was in 
the act of makmg verses on her beauty. 1 said I did not wonder at his se- 
lection of her, she afforded so wide a field for imagination ! and thus it is 
frequently with iipaginative people.— -Love transmits his own bright tints 
and radiant hues to the objects of his admiration, — is charmed with the re- 
sult, and forgets from whence it emanates ; — as if a spirit of the sun were 
to admire the glowing colours and harmonised beauties of the rainbow, and 
leave the regions of light and life, to go in quest of the aii^ nothing. 

Back to home. — My dear giris have all left me, except " my little tme** 
—what an exception ! — She is *• the very life of my soul/' to borrow the 
poetical expression I heard a beggarwomen use to her child the other day ; 
for poor Ireland is not a land of prose, to do it iustice. 

My heart*s darling would not leave me, and has made an early spring 
here by tier sunny cheerfulness and rosy freshness. Nature seems to re- 
vive under her airy step, as if she were Flora in person, moving in all the 
fragrance of morning, the radiance of innocence, the spell of beauty, and 
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Uie light of love. — Bail am speaking quite d la Phillips! By the way? 
what has become of -'The Irish Barrister?" I have not heard of him of 
late. Why is it that he (Mr. Phillips) is thus designated and distinguished, 
when we can boast of a Canning, a Plunket, and a Bushe. 

I have nothing new to say, (who has?) but that we yesterday got some 
new books, and new prints-^a beautiful one of the deplored Princess 
Charlotte, which must be like her, as it has the air of a biased spirit intent 
on bestowing peace, happiness, and i:eedom. — Rose was charmed with it, 
and exdaimed. Oh ! she looks as if she was saying — ** who shall I make 
happy?*' Several tunes during the course of the day, I observed that her 

2es were suffused with tears, looking, indeed, '*like violets dropnihgdew/'and 
e asked me various questions with respect to the Princess, Mr. Fox, and 
others of the mighty dead. In the evening she brought ^e her Albums 
the first she has had, for I was not anxious to advance her rapidly in the 
black arty by which the whiteness of so many have been stainea. She re- 

3 nested of me to write on the first page verses on the Princess Charlotte 
aat Ae could get by heart: I declined this task of love; feeling myself 
quite unequal to it. ' Well' she suddenly exclaimed, * say that you can^ 
not, in verse' — on this hhit I wrote the following lines ; — 

111 •trew'iio floVrt upon the iwftil tomb 
Where deith hai letl'd a weeping nation'a doom ; 
The dark ayenging angel's raven winga 
Sweep from the grave such idle offerings, 

I'll ihed no teara upon that holy ground. 
Where Heaven weepe iti softeat dewi around* 
That the sad cypress, withetanial shade, 
Uay mark where all that earth could give, is laid« 

m bveathe no sigh to mingle with that air. 
That wafts aloft Love's heaven-reaching prayer — 
Hosh 1 there's a cherab leaning from on hig^. 
Who, shudd'iing, hstena to a parent's cry. 

And see— through asore vistas he descend*-— 
On sunbeams home, to earth bis course he bends, — 
In whispcr'd balm to tell to him who weeps. 
Why Britain suffers, — and why Charlotte sleeps. 

Oh ! could men read the secrets of the sky, 

And learn the import of that mygtic tchtt,— 

Would they not think upon that bumiog tougue, 

On whose blest accents** Truth, Peace, Freedom htuig V 

And since the gknrious patron of mankind. 
To death, and dust, and silence is consiga'd,— 
Should they not study with rapt awe tlie page. 
Where lives the spirit of ihe patriot-sage] 

A. a 
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BETTERS Of AMY GRET. VIll", 

October, lOM, 1818. 

I was much sbocied at the event you announced. — Your letter did 
not reach me 'till late m the-eremng: — 1 could not elose my eyes, — and 
my thoughts shaped themsdves nto the enclosed lines. Johnson says, that 
genuine grief banishes poetical ideas from the mind ; and I believe he says 
true. When the intimate afiectiims are in question, or the ties of nature are 
severed, at least some time nrast elapse before the pen can render these 
feelings through the medium of poetry; but, on the other hand, such 
events as do not come home to the heart's core individually, yet awaken 
strongly the sympathies of human nature, startle the imagination, and that 
busy power gives to the mental eye what passes at a distance, with the sort 
of glaring, &ckering, unreal, yet illusive light, that a flash from a cloud 
i^reads far and wide. 

The enclosed will perhaps convey to you a clearer idea of what I am en- 
deavouring to express, than you could otherwise collect from your agitated 
friend, 

Amy Grey. 

P. S. Three of the young men who perished, were inhabitants of , 

but, luckily, we were not personally acquainted with diem. 



STANZAS, 

Ote the revival of Frmimn in South Aineriea, in the Yemr ISlS* 



SdH she Htm I let winged windi 
Bear o*er the deep the tidingt ratt. 

That here the gladoat exile findi 
A land where the may dwell at Iait« 

Baniah*d hy the tyrant^ man. 

From the leafant the fain had blest,*— 
Twas deem'd her earthly cotirse she Tan—" 

Twas said self-slanghter gave her rest. 

17o ; — led by her eelettial gnide/ 
(llie radiant ori> that westward goes) 

Another world she then descried. 
Far, ht firom her benighted foes. 

There Natare*s wonders, wild and great,r 
She saw, in boundless grandeur huri'd ; 

Wilh thoughts sublime her soul elate. 
Vm bow'd to wake thaC slumb*iing worlds 
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Then SKWiiting Andes' highett tteep, 
' ^ear Hem^'n the silent spell to bfeai ; ' 
In ncceaU sweetly clesr snd defp. 
Her srm upnised — she cried — ** Awake I*' 

^Thc magic olthat mighty word. 

Sodden aroosed each, wondering slave — 

Abttosi they deem'd heaTen*B bliss ensur'd. 
For lo ! an angd came to save^ 

Oh! a men hrilUant vinoir he V 
0*er mortal eyes diffused its charm ; 

Hope nerer look'd more hearenly fair,—' 
Truth ne'er assom'd a nobler forrn^ 

Than Frpedom on tl^ awful height ; 

liTature^s bright halo ^round her glowing ; 
Wen might man kindle at the-sight— 

A bight. Earth's porest hopes bestp^ing* 

llark t the fiur angel wildly shrieks,-^ 
Horror and grirf noWdim her e^e ; 

Sudden the foaming shore die 8eeks,r 
And waTes a tonb aad banner high. 

* Alas— a straggling bark she spies, 
By thundering tempests madly driven ; 

And on the mast she well descries. 
The flag her boanteous hand had given. 

For oh, there was one Terdant iala 
In that ftor world she left behind. 

That still, through years of grief and toil. 
Had worshipp'd her in heart and mind. 

The echo of her thrilling voice 
Had reach'd to that dejected land, — 

Ob, how her ardent sons rejoice ! 
Instant they fonn a trusty band y-- 

And now bqme p'er tl^ oce«n widd 

Behold them near the promis'd goal, 
"On, heroes on!" £ur Freedom cried, 
'Tis vain,— Fate's billows o'er them roll ! 



* It is probable that eveiy native of ** our Island of sonrow" remembers the melancholy 
late of a ship richly laden with our young conntiymen, who, ever awake to the call of li^ 
berty, were rushing, oi^ the wings of the wind, to attend her supmons in South America. 
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Hasb, 6k» hush, my weeping muffi— * 

Erin sickensat thy taJe,— • 
And Europe *a sonft would all refuM 

To lif tm to tbio^ idle wail« 

A. G. 



»IAJ)AME D5 LA yALLIBRR 



'8ke w^ 00 beaulifil, so <nie» so fiur 
In that &lso court. Alan ! what iad At then t 
And BOW before the monarch in bis state. 
As each orb were ai gem of price and weight, 
(So heavily the wbhe lids drooped above 
Those painfal eyes of gMtleness and love) 
She kneh—r while on her cheek the crimspa dy^ 
Vied for a momeht with his canopy : 
She spoke not, but one large and burning tear 
Drep*d hoa^ her umtus^d eyelid, and so near 
The monarch started as it fell, 'tis said. 
On tbe rich cushion where his foot was }aid« 
• But the next monent saw bira turn witb calm 
Cold brow, and colder heart, "Adieu Madam^ ! * 
Faint, low was her response of agony. 
Soft, woe-fraught, and intense, " Adieu I^ouis.** 



THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMOJ^S. 



The first impression, perhaps, which a stranger receives,. when visiting 
the gallery of the House of Commons, is, that he is looking down on a 
most uncourtly assembly. Having been habituated, when his faincy cabled 
this meeting before him, to view it through themedium of the high, duties it 
discharged, encompassed with a shiwie ^of legislative gtavity,-he TiCver 
thought of senators and senatorial office, without feeling somethiirg of that 
reverence which epic and historic grarideur exacts. : But", when he looks 
ilpon an assemblage of men with no assumed exterior of dignity, anti wit- 
nesses debates conducted With nothing- m:ore of* form than the ends of fitir 
discussion necessarily deitiand,.he is jalmostas much surprised as an en- 
rtiusiast in poetical* reading, who, for^thevfirst time, behofds in his proper, 
and it may be, by no means prepossiessing person —a* living author^ 
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As toon, howerer, as fti6 first emotion of surprise has subsided, the strait-- 
(;er feeis that if the aspect of Uie assembled dommons is less awful, it is 
more exciting than he had iiiiagined it. — He feels also^ihow gratifying it must 
be Uy the popular spirit, that there is sa little of separation between the 
Je^slmtors, and thme for whom their talents are exerted, — so little of that 
roid staCoe-like majesty, which impressively, although in silence, warns you 
not to be famihar. In the House of Commons there seems to be scarcelj^ 
any other than physica:! barriers between ifiembers and spectators, and these 
are bars which are much less influential in controlling the excitability of the 
spirits, than that kind of moral repulsion with which graV^ and stately 
ceremony stands centineT for etfier assemblies, and protects them, even m 
thought, from any vulgar intrusion. This peculiarity very naturally arises 
from the relation in which members of the House of Commons ax^ to be 
segarded. lliey represent ^^e people* and they represent them, not as if 
they had been tamed to exhibit the tempers of thebr constituents in a gentle 
and conciliating light, nor as if they were caged ailkd c<>ntrouled like the 
representatives of thj^ forest tribes at Exeter Change, wjio growl in their 
natural' tones, at the direction of their keeper, and for the information of 
the curious. The menabers of the House of Commons are allowed ample 
latitude, and are (flaany ef tltem at least) masters of themselves; and while 
each individual represents the peculiar class, who are his eonstituents or hm 
admirers,, the combined effect of ail tlie individual energies is to convey^ a 
faithful, though a free representaiioa of the dispositions and inclinations ef 
the people for whom they legislate. 

I have heard it saidj that the House of Commons represents the property 
€f the people. This is too limited a proposition, h » true ; but it is n6t 
sufficiently extensive. Net property alone is represented,-^the passions^ 
and pursuits and principles of the people, find in the lower House of Par-- 
hament, advocates and protectors ; nor is there an opinion entertained by 
any cia!«s of persons witA respect to what sheuld be the principle of govern* 
ment and legislature, which is not reflected back upon the ptiblic in the 
speeches or the practise of some parliamentary man. Are there person* 
iu the country who reverence a sublime an^Trigid simplicity ; who reduce alt 
government to- the rule oT a pfocrustean equality, and measure excellence 
by one standard — that of economy ; — who consider roan in no other relation: 
than that in which he ir to be regarded as an animal, and would arrange 
the government of a nation by the same principles as those which they 
would oliserve in the economy of their stables? Are men of such views to- 
be discovered iif the nation ? — They are rtot without their representatives ia 
** the House,** who are to be found receiving with cheers of derision thciae 
visionary theori^, by which men like Bacon, and BurKe, and Canning, and. 
Pluuket have disgraced themselves ; and welcoming with rapturous applause 
the pure and sapient opinions which have immortalized the memories oT, 
Cade and .)act Straw.— On the other hand, are there persons, who, re- 
garding man as a creature of intellect and imagination, would have bim^ 
t;overned by a system of somewhat more complexity than that which may 
»cc(»rd with the necessities of the beasts that perish. — There are men, wh<> 
liave even the lights of philosophy transmitted, as it were, through a nie- 
♦imni of chivalrous sentiment which tinges the pure rays wfth warmer andF 
vuiied hiieji? The House of Commons can furnish representations for such 
iMii.d*, aiid for all the intermediate classes ; from those who tliink of a hu- 
&uui bciii^ as a creature visited b)* hi^h iiuaginiugs^ aj(^d tcrbe educated <M 
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Doble purposes, and all otlier poetical epithets and applicJibilities, down to 
(he sober reasonable people who very properly think of roan as a creature 
whose business is — to " feed, and to be fat." — For all these classes there are 
fittiqg advocates and retainers in the meetings of the lower Hou§e.— So «e- 
tieral should be the the sense, in which the House of Commons is to be chU- 
ed, the representative of the people. 

, There is, however, one very important particular in which tlie representa- 
tion is imperfect Class men according to the opinions — their passions-— 
their habits— ->their political principles-- -and you may find them fairly re - 

f>re8ented; but when you come to judge of th^m by the degrees of intel- 
ect, you perceive, it must be admitted, only one class taken into account ; 
men of inferior understanding are in this respect quite excluded from par- 
liamentary practice and debate-r--l know that this assertion may be di^^pu- 
ted. It may be said, that it would be neither justin priaciple, nor conve- 
nient in piactice, to deny to foolish constituents the privilege of having 
members returned of like faculties with themselves. Jt may be also ^ajd, 
jtbat to keep put such, would be impracticable^ as in many instances, in 
cases of popular and unpopular electors^ kindred spirits must approximate 
to each other, and a thbughtless majority must obtain a preponderance. 
Objections of this nature may, be urged, and an almost universally admitted 
truth may be denied on the old principle that what is, is not, because it ought 
Tiot to be. But observe how easily the full and plain truth shall .put down 
fill obstinate opposers. It is the practice of Parliament, a practice conse- 
crated by a most venerable antiquity, — that various members, whether cho- 
sen by lot, or in the way of a voluntary and sublime oblation, shall consent 
to 4ive9t themselves for a season of their high faculties, and shall, in con- 
sideration of the necessities pf the people^ in order that every class may 
have its appropriate leader, condescend to act and speak in a manner no 
Fay removed m>m that iq which thev would have acted, had they been in 
reality such persons as those whose characters they for the time assume. 

I said this practice was consecrated by its antiquity, an antiquity not to 
)be measured by the recorded, precedents of parliamentary practice^ nor io 
be traced jx> its* source in the formation of the British constitution. Those 
Fho seek the most conclusive authority in favour of our senatorial metamor- 
phoses must ascend higher than the tameness pf -OK^dern iimes, and pene- 
trate into those regions where historical truth is hidden from the thoughtless, 
and disclosed to &e wise, through a veil of allegory. The transfc^rmatioas 
f>f the Heathen Qods, and their assumption of human character, is familiar 
io all. — Various explanations qf t)ie stories recording these wonderful ex- 
ploits have been offered by learned ipen« but 1 trust mine shall be found not lesa 
? plausible thau any which has yet been given. My interpretation is this ; <- • 
lie Qods assembled on Olympus, signified, in the allegorical language of 
the times, the Grecian legislators convened in parliamentary meetings, and 
the transformation of Gods into men, was nothing more than the assump- 
tion of some of the follies and vices incident to the constituents whom they 
represented, whom, perhaps, during the course of a long sitting, they 4i ad 
forgotten, b it whom they were compelled to remember and reseinble at tha 
aj^roach of a general election. This was the more necessary, because the 
language of these early senators was always ^rly reported. Mercury, the 
Jnierpres Deorum, was a faithful short-hand writer, who never troubled him- 
self by endeavooring to understand the meaning of the words used by the 
^^ pierf 3naget for whom iie officiated, but coiUent^d himself with gning 
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A literal traatcript of Their sentiments and expressions. If, therefore, ft 
member was guilty of uttering thoughts too full of wisdom to satisfy his 
coastituents, his crime wa* registered, and he must counteract the evil 
impression which his philosophy had created against him, by putting oh a 
more antic habit than it would be pleasant to wear until the dissolution of 
parliament rendered it indispensable. 

It may be objected to ^is interpretation, that no such allegories, as those 
of which I make mention, have been devised with reference to the British 
House of Commons, and that what has not taken place liere^ wajs not likely 
to occur in Greece. To this objection I have three answers to give, which, 
it they do not satisfy my reader, have at least the merit of satisfying aAd 
gratifying myself. First — The senators of ancient tunes may have beett 
of different characters from those which it is our dory to contemplate ; and 
may have been more likely to awaken feelings of reverence in which diey 
would be regarded as being-s of a superior order. Secondly, — the nature of 
the assemblies is of a different kind now, from what it was when the legisla- 
tors of old time assembled on Olympus — The meetings were then held with 
closed doors, and there was no immediate and visible demand for any thing, 
but good sense, and good langua^— Now, in our Ht)use, no memb^ knows 
that his constituents are not withm hearing, and, therefore, every inan feels 
himself cedled upon to sustain that character in virtue of which he holds his 
scat, and its attendant advanta^. And in the third place,— if a member 
now, whose calling does not allow of wisdom or eloquence, happens, for a 
moment, to forget himself, the injury he suffers is of only a temporary nature, 
for our reporters rectify the mistake— They make the speech pass through 
proper strainers, and communicate to the public, nothing, but what siiitft 
the character which the speecher is bound to sustain a^ the representative of 
the intellect of his constituents. 

This third difference between the assemblies of ancient and modem times 
wo^ld be sufficient, if there were no other reason, to explain idiy an allego- 
ry, invented to describe the senate of ancient Greece, might not be applica? 
ble to the British House of Commons. The reporters for our House apply 
them9elvet to the sentiments expressed, rather than to the form of language 
ia which they are deitvered, and they deal out, through the press, so much 
as suits their own purposes, and as the public taste requires.' This is a 
controul over members of parliament very gratifying to the popular spirit ; 
the member has his hoar at night ; he may strut and fret in \he assembly 
where he is exited, and before the spectators in the gallery towards whom 
he may for the time, seem to feel indifference ; but the reporter's turn comes 
iii the momiag i and as he weighs the speaker in his balance, so the pub« 
lie form Cheir estimate. He sits during the night most unostentariouslj 
on his obscure tribunal in all the consciousness of power, though without 
the ensigns of authority, and exercises over every creature, which it pleases 
him to honor wiiu a locjil habitton and a name, a right of shaping and 
transfoiming, from which, in general, there is no appeal. With respect 
to many speakers, he is as the manufacturer to him who furnishes the raw 
material ; with respect to others, he is a fashioner, who softens down all 
such attributes, as might separate the oratpr too far from the people, and 
revive again those allegories of the older time ; and for the whole House, 
he is a wise interpreter who renders it unnecessary for any member to be 
more ^accomodating to the folliea of his constituents at the appros^U 
of a disftoitttioA« tiutn be has beta during the sittkig of parliament. 



A FRAGMENT* 

TIa ftdUwiui verm were •ccasionod by a reotut ««i eatful eniJit «l ClmnulU 



O! darkly roatiMa river. 
No joyous coarse-%« tfaino ; 

Or laughing sim-bein ever. 
Upon thy bosom shine! 

Deep mosmor's tens shaH fiU ikes; 

Loud nmnnnriiig si^ disteib ; ' 
And ice-boads captive cIhU lkee» . 

Thy proud wbUe waves to curb. 

Ko gem along Ay border 
Be miiroT'd on tiiy irave ; 

But weeds and wild diteidttr 
Thy angry surges lave. 



The timid < 

Nor of tliy i 
And doubdagy issr t6 \ 

Beside thy treachenms bnnk. 

Two fond and beaateons io»«fcl 
Thy sloping^aMffgiB gknse ; 

The moon's soft batons disoovtes 
Each maik'd and lovely fiice. 

That witnen in the heaven. 
They choose to bear their vow. 

And plight each promise given 
Beneath bcr taescent brow. 

She witnessed ^weU tfaeir meeting. 
And lit their guileless way; 

And shone upon their greet! og — 
And then sl^e pass'd away. 

Too like a fiiend kmg chcxiafa'd, 
J'hat fails in hour of need ; 

2a beams and bnghtness ■onnshed; 
Can want nor soito# heed. 

r 

Who now shall wake that bfeaoty, 
lliat floats ahrng the tide. 

Or rouse to love or dnty 
1 bat Sadler by her side ! 



1t7tt Killamey imtin^ ike Racet. 

O ! who than stOI the heftwic 
llHtt banc»« nother't bMrt^' 

Iler rsMon't Kgbt becMTing^ 
And <NM glad nj import T 

No Toice it heard consoling— 
Her child,-*ehe Tainly cries; 

That tjfi in mufarw rolling, 
One weafng diop deniea. 

And Jaoghter wild is mocking 
Jhil angaidi*d patent's breast. 

As 9'er her sad oonch roddng, 
Bh0 Jails her dear to rest. 

And fttUes oft the pillow— 
Then sings her fancied strain,-*- 

That on the whitsning billow 
Her child shall come again. — 

With gimcefti] flowers entwining. 
She wiWUhBBthe^riUqwbongl^ 

Each Tiried hae cossbining 
To deck her idol's brow. 

That brow needs no adorning—* 
The lily'a leaf ik there ; 

All wet like dewj moning, 
B«t O! more eold and 6ar ! 



KILLARNEt DURING THE RACES. 



Tkurtdajfy 1l9lh June. 

Killamey, as a town, |)08se8se8 not>iing attractive to the eyes of a stran- 
ger; — nothing that would suggest to his mind, its vicinity to the most pic- 
turesqe and varied scenery thiat Nature in her most prodigal moments ever 
united in one circle. Hiere are no large and spacious hotels, that would 
remind the English visiltor it was the occasional resort of the wealthier in- 
habitants of his more fortanata Isle. There are no professional ciceroni 
that would tell the Continental stranger, he was near some favoured spot, 
where eloquent practitionMS traded on the cuiiosil^ of others. The town 
appears to have been built in its present site» not in consequence of the 
scenery which surrounds it, — na|t in contemplation 9i deriving, like Chel- 
tenham, (iarrowgate, dl^c.^ tlf^rt iromes^ttant contributions on sum- 
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nier WsHors. Atl the houses appear to have been erected solety for the 
convenience of its permanent inhabitants, who, with the exception jof a few 
jolly blades that quaff constantly their *' mountain dew" trader the shade 
of the Arbotos, never but at Fashion's call, enjoy the beauties of their 
iitcomparable Lake. The higher class, are however, a cultivated and hos- 
pitable people, particularly attentive to the stranger, who will find no diffi- 
culty in being introduced to the coteries of the New-Street &c ; jwovided he 
interferes not with the little j)rivate teatable talk which divider and distracts 
themselves ; — provided he patronizes not one club in preference to the other ; 
is courteous to all, and is a.**LU>eral ^ m Irish politics ; — there is no town in 
Kurope where he can more completely enjoy otium cum dignitate^ in* 
the true sense of that classic phrase. — Were I allowed to kidulge a hope 
of being enabled at some future period, to quit the toHs and retire from 
the anxieties of a thankless profession, which, while it offers no prospect 
of eminence and wealth, totally absorbs at once my attention and my^ 
time, I' would turn to Killarney and seek for seclusion in the bosom of its 
mountains. — ^The lakes of Scotland, with all the romance in which they 
are enveloped by the mragic wand of the northern Ariosto, — Como and 
r.ago Maggiore, embosomed in Alpine heights, in a favoured clime and in 
classic land, — Cumberiand lakes, m the midst of a rich, prosperous and 
frequented country, — Leman, with Mont Blanc in view, and Byron for its 
bard; — none, none possess the attractions of Erin's boast, sweet Lough- 
Leane. — Were it transplanted to any other comer of Europe, even amidst 
intolerant Turks; — were it surrounded by any recdiections but those 
which Irish lore has shed around it, — it would be visited by pilgrims from 
every quarter, and we should have our own Moore abusing ia rich satiric 
thyme,— 

'' Those cursed round English faces'' 

to be met at its borders, unsuiting the wild and romantic irregularity of its 
appearance ; we should have the fine imagination of Byron sojourning- 
mnidst its Isles, and the luxuriant fancy of Erin's bard fleeting o*er its 
waters. — But aJas! it is one of the sad anomalies of Ireland, that here 
Nature too, is disregarded, and, thpugh she is presented in her mostbeaute-^ 
ous forms, and is glowing in her brightest radiance, man does not exhibit 
towards her that profound and rapturous worship she so abundantly re- 
ceives elsewhere : — Oh mant mant thou creature of impulse, and victim 
of caprice, thou machine that's guided by any hand bold enough to 
touch thee, — I could, like the Grecian philosopher, weep for thy foll^, — 
I shall not, like Heraclitus, sneer at thy absunlities. 

Even at the present moment wlien were are so many new and peculiar 
excitements connected with the favoured spot — when independant of those 
Ibvely attractions in which nature is robed, — there exist other inducements 
more likely to bring together the lovers of the turf, and to summon from alt 
paru the rambling votaries of pleasure ; — ^when, in short, the Killamey 
Races are about to commence for the first time» got up on a scale of splen- 
dour and liberality worthy of the noble patrons who have come forward in 
their support, and truly characteristic of those spirited individuals who have 
been active in their promotion ; even at such a moment we do not observe ia 
t\u* town all that busy stir, and bustling preparation, apparently fo a imkws , 
Tf t really so indicative of purpose^ and containing in itself so mnch sub- 
suiutial enjoyment— a scene which is io obvious ax^ familiar elaewhsss. 
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piviy nxK boQtst Isadlad J vho had fitted up ber lodginp f«r the j ^ eep Sq^ 
of ^Qsh^ fasbionablea, wl^ in ber delusive dreams, »be foresaw were to bp^ 
uouc JoUarney at tbe races, now sagbs over the axpeoses she ba^ kucurrc^d, 
and ,9Mf% under the destruction of those hopes oremoluinent with whick 
4ha had fed her imagination^ — The melancholy notification, ^* apartments 
to be UC'i stiU figvrea at many a window, and though the first day ot this 
eventful meeting is. to be ushered in by to-morrow's ^un, yet, Killaraey 
4oes not seem so. crowded as 1 had fondly anticipated.— limerick has not 
sen^ ber lovely, daughters — nor the Curragh mcmy sporting friends ;:— 
England no fashionablea. — and Cork, but a few idlers, Wba^ is the cau^e 
of this disappointment ? Is it that Uie world is determined to offer no encqu^ 
^agemiint to any exertion directed to promote the amusements or improve- 
t^ condition of our neglected people? Is it that fashion has not yet i(n- 
pressed its stamp on the in&nt gaieties and venerable attractions of KiU^- 
ney to give tbem current repute amongst those submissive adherents, wjim 
^t her command woukl patronise ^he wikU of Yorkshire^ or dissipate their 
wealth in the monotonous quiet of southern France ? No ; I would fvn 
think another and a stronger reason is to be found, in the unpropitious pe- 
riod at which the dissolution of the late Parliament took place ; which by 
directing the attention of every country, shire, town and borough, in the 
{Empire, each to its particular interests, and,. by turning the stream of men s 
ideas into the sea of pq)itics, has removed for the moment every copsjdeta- 
tion of amusement, and Um mhole energies of the mind are concentrated 
in the exciting focus of contested elections. — Kerr^, too, by the disastrous 
occurrence that took place last sunday in Tralee, is in a state of alarming 
f<^rment« and all the unhappx^^^^^ 9^.^ desperate struggle, are palpably 
and distinctly in prospect, when the election re-commences. Under th^se 
concurring circumstances, it is not perhaps altogether surprising, that the 
Races should not be by any means so well attended as I had expected. 
However, from the preparations that have been made to meet the conye- 
nience of all—from the agreeable society which exists amongst the resp^- 
table circles in and ibear Killamey, and from the determination evinced, ta 
be gay and good humoured, I do hope to spend a few days of rational %n^ 
joymcnt. 

Friday, 30/7* /un^.-,— -Long before I had shaken off the dominion of the 
drowsy god, the morning sun already, scattered those clouds which the pre- 
ceding evening, with .awful threatening, had thrown o*er the mountains, and 
Nature appeared to welcome the approaching meeting with gladdened 
smiles and auspicious animation. O^Donoghue seemed aUo pleased at an 
un(iertaking which added to the enchanting beauties of his demesnes — for 
aJl around was ti^anquil and serene, A stream of the friezed population 
V^as observed at an earW hour flowing towards the Course, and, before, 
V^elve, all the greased axles and antiattrition-wheels in KiUarney were, in 
full opcH-ation. . 

\ The Course i? most delightfully sjtuated about two miles on the Donloe 
toad — on tbe borders of the Lake; and surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
hills, which, by their irregularity of formation — to the south and west, ter* 
minating in elevated peaks, and presenting to the view a very marked and. 
serrated outline — to the north, rounded off like a Titan*s grave, and to 
the east, sloping in wooded declivities ; create a pleasing bewilderment ii^ 
the ntind. Direct^ before- us, the J^e displays, its silvery bosom in wide 
expanse, givjng. au.ext^sjve prospect of its isjes^ its cotta^ and its wo^« 
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id* hills:— a gentle ripple played over the turfaca^ vhhout dicturbftf^ it»> ^ 
kanquillity, aod a grateful breeze issued from the distant height* to ipitign^ 
the scorching rays of a meridian sun. In the ftt>ot^|;round, a^id immedir 
ately under, is '' Point :'^ which, deriving its name from its sudden intm- 
ftion on the hake, forms, from its crowded plantations, an agreeable resideoce* 
and a most picturesoue addition to the entire landspa^pe— ior near relief* 
Rinaldo*s Isle — the lovely tnnis&llen, clad is. th& terduie of its loftj 
ash, extends its lengthened front, concealing, from obsenratioD, the en- 
trance to the narrow defiles whick lead in devious windings, to the enchant- 
ing varieties of the upp^r Lake. In the distance, TurkrMountain, vain of 
Its symmetry, and its wooded ^ceneiy, rises in stately and undisturbed* mjk- 
jesty over its own Lake, of which it might seem fo be the gigantic vfpat^ 
der. Precisely opposite the course standa: beautiful Olenah ; next, rugged 
Tommis — still {iarther in the back ground, and enveloped Jn distant ob- 
scurity, is the mighty range of M^uillicuddy's. Reeks, lifUng their lofty 
summits into heaven, and struggling with, prodigious. Mangerton, which 
swells towards the south east,, for dominton over the sunEOundmg scene -^ 
on the left, Ross Castle, clad tn the glories of traditionary lore^ boldly lifts 
its feudal turrets, reminding the Irish antic^uanan of die stem power and 
unbounded authority of its forrn^ chiefs*. Close t^it^ and nearly con- 
cealed^ b^ the variety of wood which, intercepts the view, appears ^ 
whitened roof of Reen Cottage, celebrated for haying xeceived under its 
hospitable protection, after a melancholy accident ia Innisfallen, Hallam» 
the polished and philosophical historiaa of the middle agj^s. More to the 
east, Droumhumper Castle peeps from behind a prqectin^ hiU* which, partlj 
bides it from the view, and the venerable trees of Cronm's Park, proud ^ 
dieir rich and ample foliage, lord it in the dntance; while the pictures(}ue 
inequalities of tne Olanfle^ mountains, terminating in the towering 
^* Paps," give a noble and imposing completion to the whole. On the 
summit of the rising ground behind, stands Aghadoe Church, whose i/ied 
ruins give a romantic appearance to this barren and unwooded hill. Turn- 
ing tawards^ the right, LakeviUe becomes a prominent object in the land- 
scape — contiauiag ia thai direction the eye passes over the awful beauties 
of the Gap, and at last rests fatigued, by intensity of action on. thfi dis- 
tant Iveragfa hills. — Such is the enchanting situaiiop of this, delightful 
<^arse; — Is it possible to conceive any scenery more splendid?-— Is it in 
the power of any pencil to sketch the faintest outline of it?-*-Wheii audi 
a landscape so rich in magical illusion^ and again, breathing so fine a spirit 
of repose and softness, is chequered by the accidental accompaniment of 
lordly equipages, and brightei^ by avast: variety of gay and fashk>nable 
costume* Yet such was the scene by which I found myself surrounded^ 
when I mounted, the stand-hpuse, at about one o'clock to-day. 

It is beyond the feeble eiK)rt of my pen, which can aspire to nothings 
mote than humbly detail, to describe the sensations at the moment, ofper<- 
Imps too enthusiastic a mind. It appeared as if by the power of Aladoinls 
lamp, I had bera transported into some enchanted: region where all my 
feyerab dreams of felicity were about to be reajised; my bosom was burst- 
ing from the excitement. No woider I shottld* have felt my own heart 
expaiid tfom the ddicious influx oCjoy at once pure, exuberant and unem- 
Irfttered— rushing in upon me from so many external sources, and mingling 
with that as y«t ■ untroobled and natural current whieh swells freshly up 
ftom the ds^ (bHntains.of the youthful soul.. It would be surprising if 

ft 
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I could have resisted the fine infinences shed on my mind and feelings i^ 
the varied and exquisite scenery which lay before roe in dim and distat^C 
magnificence, or in the nearer charms of distinct and delicate beauty; 6f 
if 1 could have remained inditferent to the equally potent spells of that 
moral influence which came from the gladdened looks and radiant coun- 
^nances, »\A animated gestures, and humming voices, and love-revealing 
whispers, and loud, boisterous mirth of the various gr»)up8 by which I 
w^a* at that instant surrounded. This may not come up to the over- 
-wroifght estimate of happiness concei^'ed by a philosophic dreamer, ana 
•sighed for by an ascetic religionist — but, if there be a species of joy ou 
cnnh That can be at once innocent and social, that does not shut out na- 
-fiiKE and yet cordially links itself to man— it was the enjoyment of this 
d&y. 

.Althou^^h ] ^ooWed in vain for that first-rate and gorgeous assemblage 
of rank and fdshion f'om the more distant parts of the kingdom, which, ijr 
my mind, the scene and he occasion ouj^ht to have brought together, stiH 
the m<»e«inii' wad hv no means trivial or scanty; and- if there was not 
enough to satisfy n»y j)atriorisni, there was enough to minister to my thirst 
fbr rational gratificatTon and amusement. The stand was crowded by thp 
most fashionable residents- abont Killarney — undernealh was a variety qf 
eari», carriages and splendid equipances — scattered alx^ut was a vast con- 
rouree of the peasantry- ^f the country — in every direction were seen th^ 
alert and practised, asvrelfcas the cfcrnsy equestrians, moving about thi« 
interesting scene of pleasure and- pastime, and adding tincortsciously to the 
ir^iely of the whole. — I found on my arrival, the Course in a- state of ptiu- 
liar animation. Equestrians were seen moving with rapidity towards tlie 
starting post — the honest peasantry were pressing with all the anxiety 
inspired by this novel scene, towards the railing near the winning-post, 
and the stand-house supported an immovable group of fair fashionable^ 
whr»e intense gaze in one direction was an additional indication that the 
sport was about to commence. " Cfear th** Course*" — ** clear the Course, 
now re«!ounded from^ all sides; — the long note of SpUlane's bugle was at 
Fast heard, and six hoises issued form the distand crowd, and passed, flee^" 
as an arrow, along the northern part of the Course — here the coup-dcsif 
was tndy splendid; they appeared to move together as if by the impulse 
of some exquisitely regulated machinery — so unvaried and equable was theijf. 
speed, and so fixed and' steady were their riders. — But soon they began tn^ 
separate; the distinguishing colours of the horsemen, were easily discenx- 
able, and the mettle of the animals became now a subject for speculation.*-^ 
They had starter! for the Kenmare stakef , to run two mile heats, round ^ 
Course, a mile and half in extent. Clanwillian, Mr. Croker's colty appearedjl 
to mc to be the general favourite; next, Fanny, Mr. Studdard's marei 
Mr. Hunter's Fib, and Major Crosbie's Lilias. The race was most admi« 
rably contested, and exhibited great judgment in the jockies — ClanwilUani^ 
at first holding back, conscious of his speed, but not confident in hit 
strength, and at the second round pressing forward with redoubled energy^ 
Fanny showing tk)th strength and speed, and Fib's Jockey displaying 
great tact and skill. At last the struggle arrived, the whipping for ihi. 
post commericed, and Clanwilliam wo^ by a head and neck of Fanny:—- 
Fib coming in third, and Crosbii's Lilias, Fourth. — It was afterwards as* 
certained by the testimony of two gentlemen, that Fanny went inside on^ 
q( the posts, which, by the laws of the turf, placed hefin the same sitiutioi^ 
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^ a distanced horse, and deprived her of the privilege of running any more 
inat face. After a good deal of discussion respecting the boLtf iV 
was decided by the Stewards that Fanny was distanced, it was the ge- 
neral opinion from the result of the other two heats, that she would have 
won the race, had not this very unlucky accident occurred. — Age and • 
strength telling against the colt Clanwilliam, Mr. Hunter's Fib won the 
other heats, and gained the plate. — The day terminated with a badly con- 
tested saddle race, and we all returned to Killamey gratided with the* 
events of the past hoursi and already revelling in the anticipation of ta- 
inorrow's amusement 

A few reflections before I jetire to habny sleep^ A person acquainted * 
with the previous treatment of a horse to prepare him for the Course, and 
with the reducing regimen many an unfortunate jockey is forced to undergo 
U) weight him for the occasion ;— or a person, who, uniufluenc<'d by thte 
-excitement of the race, can abstract his miud from the intoxicating scene • 
around him, and calmly observe the cruel punishment an unhappy animal 
sustains while he is exerting every muscle and fibre in his whole frame for 
the attaintment of victory; — such a person will undoubtedly think that the 
amusement it produces will very imperfectly counterbalance the inhumanity 
of man. But alasl how few! how few are there, that permit their 
minds to entertain such kind-hearted reflections, or allow their conduct to • 
be influenced by such humatie considerations. Man, whether his epicurean 
propensities are to be administered to, — whether his goodly appetite is to 
-be sustained, or his enjoyments are to be promoted, will never allow his * 
humanity to interfere,— it will never prevent the cackling inhabitant of ^he 
firm vara from being roasted alive, to procure, by its sufferings, a diseased 
Jiver for the tasteless stomach of the pampered epicure, — it will never pre- 
^vent the fatted calf from undei^oing a slow and lingering death, to satisfy 
the gourmand^se^hy the whiteness of its flesh, — nor will it relieve the race- 
horse from pain, by inducing him to forego the exciting enjoyments of the 
•torf.* To the majority of persons, then, horse racing is an object of high 
gratification, and the English, in particular, have been celebrated since the * 
Teign, I believe, of James the First, for their fondness of this sport, and for 
-the perfection to which they have brought this now enviable art. It ap- 
pears to be peculiar to them, like the bull fights in Spain, and chariot 
-coursing amongst the ancients ; if 1 may except the extraordinary exhibi- 
•lions during the Carnivals at Rome, where eight or ten horses elegantly 
luid fancifully bedizened, start without riders^ and struggle for success, ~ 
with all the anxiety of rational man. To those, tlien, who have been ac- 
customed to attend the St. Legers at Doncaster, where they have observed 
fortunes changing hands with the rapidity of lightning, or the Egham and 
Epsom races, where they have seen royalty, and nobility, and the lordly 
cit, in all the glitter of unbounded wealth,-— the Killamey races may appear 
unworthy of attention; — for no money was stirring, no sprig of royalty whs 



Wq cannot help applauding the humanky «f our contributor, though it be at the f>x- 
i of bis coa&istericy : bat the obvious reflection is tbia ; that until the whole nvttem of 
I and habits, prerateot in a people, engendered by their circumHrancf'!* Mnrl minietering 
to iMr appetite for piaasjre,— however inoi4nd and debased that artpetitn may be— »hall 
l^aye iuidei|[oae ^ gradual and therefore permanent alteration, it will bv* to no purponp that 
estber tndi?idaal3 l/Kture them, or senates Ugi$^^i^e^ them uito what n »o frtticifully termed 
-^humanity to tlie brute creation. — Edit. 
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ftifr,--<.1«i Ntliire hti lent ber Mnttaace, and her OBiivified -1)eaittie» 
■tust recompttite us for the poverty of our purse, pnd the absence of oor 
•ristccracy. 

First of July. — FeKunately for the half famisbed cowf , and impofver- 
ithed crops of the country, this morning did not open so auspiciously as 
did yesterday. The clouds yrere thickening in the atmosphere, and occa- 
sionally distnboted to the parched ground some of the stores of rain they . 
had beett hoarding up, dunng the last three months. After repeated shear- 
ers, the <lay« however, cleared, land about one o'clock, the course wtt$ 
«^n ^ofirened by an undimoed and uninterrupted sun. Lord Headley*8 
plate of £60, was to be run for. Before 1 enter into the detail of the prO'- 
'ceediags, I flM»st anxiously seize the opportunity of holding up for the ex- 
ample of the aristocracy of Ireland, fti^s intelligent and Iraspitable noble- 
nwn,-— this social and polished peer, — this excellent and encouraging land- 
lord, who, retiring from the gaieties t>f London 'society,—qttitting the 
CKcitiAg spoils of ^XL English country life, and leaving the intellectiial 
resouroes of continental travel, fea« <M>me to live in the quiet enjoyment of 
the scenery of Killamey, where ^is hospitality, kindness, and his generona 
benevolence, have won htm the esteem and respect of the whole country. 
Were Ireland blest with a-fbw mo)Fe suc^ men, she would not be as she 
now is, ^rown back in the scale -df civilization ;«— she would not be poor 
,and disconsolate, — ^he weuld-maiatain the rank that Nature intended for 
her, — ^her green ^elds would vegetate witli prosperity, — her sons would be 
fK> longer aliens in their native land, and the ^merald Isle would be coft- 
4«nted and happy. But to return, — Clanwilliam, Fanny, Mr. Beamish'a 
Mercury, andihe Kerry Mule Waxend, started for the plate. ClanwilUa»> 
al^r excellent running, won live'4irst heat. The second, after a desperate 
struggle, was gained by Fanny, 'and then came the tug of war for the third ' 
heat, when unluclciTy, ClanwilHam, in the second round, fell, and the yourig 
jockey was thrown, which gave fanny an easy victory. After a very un- 
equal race between two horses ibr private bets, the day terminated by jthe 
amusing operations of qudlifving^orses-forthe ♦* hunter's plate** to he.ntn 
for, next Thursdav. To entitle the horseno*br€ntered,'they were to cany 
a-j-ider over a six feet drain, a four and half feet wall, and a sportihg dou- 
ble ditch, ^e execution of this task was performed'~by 6ve horses^ with 
various dc^eesof :perfectioa, but wkhout^excitiug 6nr visible muscles by 
a single fall. 

Monday, tid July,''A >oae this morning, anticipating the utmost grati- 
ftcation from the fine amusement which this day promised to me. 1 
had never seen a stag-hunt on the Lakes, but I had often pictured itt^ 
my imagination as the most delightful scene possible. I had often taught 
my fancy to listen to the echoes of the surrounding hills, as they reverbeta- 
ted to the music of the hounds, and 1 had often painted to myself those ro- 
mantic heights, crowded with per^ple on foot cheering on the dogs, and the 
whole Lake covered with boats anxiously pressing forward to £e principiil 
point of attraction. The glories of romance in my mind were thrown into the 
shade by the superior celebrity of the Killamey sta^-hunt; and the boa{;^e4 
^>K»itements of the turf, dwindled into common -place insignitici^ce, when 
compared with the delicious and high-tom^ enjoyment I was dboutia 
, taste. Such were my dreams; and the mpment arrived, when all thMcr 
ifmd imaginings were to he realized. — Must 1 confess it,— I w^diai^ 
pomted !*— It appeared tome, on the whole, atireiome uninteresting oe^- 
)>atioit:;— ^'«r, Ux l>^low the gratification I had ardently anticipated. 
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Att the boats belonging to tbe Lake, fitted with ladiee aitoed is the:|^ 
^coctume of summer moouiB, were crowded 4nto a narrow creek leading t<> 
the upper laket and thett we remainai during the entire day, looking anxiouft- 
hf towards Qlenah, where a few sportsmen were seen toiling in ttie ascent, and 
wlience, the cry of the hounds occasionally proceeded as it was wafted to us 
by the mountain breeze. The tloe attempted to cross orer to Turk, where 
we should most certainly have had a delightful hunt. — She was prevented 
by the crowd near the gut, and agam* traversed to the mountain. After a 
good deal of fags^ng, for the footmen^ as they are called, and without 
amusement for the spectators, the doe was taken and (conveyed to Mr. 
O'Connell's boat. We then all pressed forward to Glenah bay, where she 
was to be enlarged into the water and swim ashore — this was the scene 
which pleased me most. The boats, hitherto cramped up. in a narrow pas- 
"vage, now widened into a larger circuit, and assumed mnn their numt)er 
and company, a most magni&ent appearance. The Lake opened into full 
'View, and glistened in the brilliancy ^4he setting «uh.— ^Tommis exhibited 
at the moment, all the picturesque varieties of lig^t and shade ; and Glenah 
cottage, half concealed from Uie distant spectator by two venerable s^ 
^tiees, smiled in the parfinr rays' of a suitimer^s dety. ^ 

Aft«r the poor hind had reached the shore, quite worn down tiy toil, we 
-an directed our course to Itfnisfallen, that '' Paradise ter¥$fto^ as Scott, 
-Vk romantic enthusiasm; termed it, ^here many a hean was lost amidst ti» 
|pddy mazes df the dance, and many a «igh burst unnoificed amidst th^ 
ivied ruins of its silent abbey. Here new scenes presented themselves, and 
-new enjoyments were in perspective. After three or four hdndred fashion^ 
-rifles had dined on the green turf, with Heaven for their cattopy,-we'spent 
^the evening in tripping it pn ''the light fantastic. toe,*' ana leading the 
-nymphs of Innisfallen through the intricate windings of the unrusttc qua« 
-drille. ^ . ^ ^ 

Saturdayy 1th July^ — Since Monday, the remainder of this wa^, with 

"Iheezeeption of the present day, has been spent upon the course ^ththe 

•aame company, precisely the same gratification, and nearly the same wea* 

-ifaer. Fannt again*won on Tuesday,— Fib beat Lilias (Fanny not running) 

-on Wednesday : — the hunter's plate was rode for on Thursday: — Im*. 

Dennahy' winning in consiequence of the Maid of the Mill, Mr. Fergusson's 

-nare crossing his horse in the second round. Yesterday, poor Clanwilliajn 

^hohad been hitherto so unsuccessful, in consequence or the unfortunate 

Sfecidents which twice oocurred to hisxidec, won the plate lor beaten hor- 

aes,andthe week 4>f delightful amusement terminated this evening by a 

^^idl contested boat race on the Lake, -for a silver cup. Four boau started ;. 

first, a five mite, then a two mile heat; both which were easily w6n by 

BIr. Hyde's Water Lilly. Thus ended the first Killamey Meeting. I can- 

-not however close my remarks without doing justice to my own feelingsi 

by bearing testimony to the admirable manner in which the whole pro- 

-ceedings were conducted. -The arrangements of the Stewards, whether as^ 

- regard the Ordinaries, the Balls, or the RaccS Course, gave universal satis*" 

f^tion. — Every stranger was delighted with the attention and politeness 

he experienced. • The Stewards eyinced an anxiety to promote by their civiH* 

ties Ae enjoymento of all around them. They have left an impression on 

^tlie minds of their vintofs so favourable to Killamey, that 1 feel confident 

'sike next meeting will be^nvmerously attended. 
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*• Estgi Monumenium ttrt per' 

** tnuiut** qooCh Honce ;— but " how hard to climh 
" The eCeep, wliere Fame's proud temple nhiiiei afar*' 

And raise a monument to last with time ! 
•• HmudfaciU emergunt ijwntm vir- 

•• tutibus oUtatrti** (I want a rhyme) — 
" AnguUm <l0Mt**— ao excl«faned the poet 
Amd acoorger of Rome*8 yices ; and I know it, 

Yet think not, gentle reader, that by " <2om«" 
- I jnean ita literal translation ; no : 
In search of happiness let others roam, I 

Will ne'er my dear domestic hearth forego. 
Where blest with every bliss of " home sweet home;*' I 

Dnnk the rich drmnghts that from the fountain flow 
Of fihal tenderness, and wedded lore, 
Aad crown'd with health's great blessing from abofe* 

But 'tis tlie care, the vileplebean care 

Of bosineas, that impedes the Muse's flight. 

The (etter'4 oagle canifot cleave the air, 
iSar boar majestic to the realms of light. 

So doom'd to *' strut and fret" like *'the poor playes'* 
My " hour upon the stage" from mom to night. 

How can ihe Muse, thus chain'd in slavery, 

BozBt from her galling fetters and be free ? 

flappose — of course 'tis suppositioii, not 

Reality — suppose me an attorney — 
(Yen smile, kind reader at my blessed lot !) 

Who could, like Fnuser, write an Eastern Journey, 
Letters like Junius ~" Waverleys" like Scott, — 

Foems like Byron,— Novels Uke Misa Bumey, — 
ffislovy like Hume,— Philosophy like Stewart,— 
Essays like Worcestor, on each old and new art. 

Yet 'midst the babel jargon of the laws, 

llieir dull insipid phraseology. 
The cumbrous Inmbw of a Chimceiy cause. 

Deeds, pleadings, proofr, one mass of vile Untology, 
The din of cfients, and the fear of flaws— 

Holv — O ye mighty masters of phrenology. 
Can tecy fix within the mind her dvirelling. 
Where thus she meets with objects so repelling T 
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Fw St, an old ladj wants to laake Iter will-,, 

I wish sLe'd leave her agent wme bequest— 
Kezf, an old landJord callit oxt me to fill 

A pairof lea&es — then Vm cloaely prest 
By nomo dry client, to curtail my bill 

Of costo — I hate thia last ui{}utt request-*- 
Then come— wa^s, caiienkents and appu^teoigBAi^' 
Which feight the Muse — so offal once she dances. 

And then the smile, half cuzfing to a sneer, 

i;hat chills the very sou), like Alpine snows; 
The language of dumb Critics— then the fear ^ 

Of failure ; and the kind advice of those 
Good friends, who^ would not for the world appear* 

A verse to verse-^yet whisper in plain prose. 
That " business must be minded"-^and " ne mtiir 
£/ cetera"— of which I'm no disputeSi 

But vain each effort to exclude the day. 

When even a pin-hole will admit the light -, 
Thro' the deep darkness bursts the brilliant raj. 

As the red lighl'ning iu the pilcby night. 
So thro* life's gloomy cares I break my way. 

And catch a transient moment to indite 
I^ot an indictment, or a deed or boud, 
Or case or lease, but something iar beyond ! 

Oh I then, ye sag0 law, physic and divinity. 

Doom not to deaths the writer and hisrhysy^; " 
When of the live hmg day thsre'fi scarce a minote \^ 

Dare call his own,— and tho*, perhaps, attuMs * 
Chance yields an idle hoar, how often in it he 

Finds inspiration will not yield her chimes. 
Such is so frequently the (Sate of those 
VV ho aim at verse j—it is not so with inbse, 

Where left we our good barcpie ? Wl^<Qie op^mg iadi» 

£zpands the beauteous bosom of the Le^, , 
Majestic f tream ! our City's boasted pri^e, r 

H^ health, her wealth, her great prosperity. 
With filial fondness let me turn a&ide, - 

And pour the tribute of my heart to, thee. 
As to a parent — and in sweetest strain 
Trace out thy rise and progress to the main. 

Rtis'd in the ftone girt hip of Gougana-Barra, ^ 

Which brevity so sweetly calls ** Gougane," 
Thy placid waters, ere they reach Drowm/cana, ^ 

First feel the freshness of the rosy dawn ; 
Reflecting— as they stream at Inniscarra,,-*- •_ 

The bi;;b s^upendou^ roountaips ciosejy^ dra^f^ 
In solemn silence rouod tUy liquid bed. ^ 

As Qia^t mutfs around M>Be^migbtyjd^a4>[^ ■ _ . j 
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Hm% m Hit hxAj bennltige of stooe, 
Thm pioM Fmbsr *' trembled, wept uid praj'd/'-^ 

But if, like St. Snuurae, qwte tlooe. 
Or in taojanetkm with some " tainted maid*** 

li net in .Smdth'ft historic pagbt shewn ; 

Perhape \were better sleep beneath the shades 

And yet to judge of him by each successor. 

We coold not even suppose him a transg r esso r . 

F«r OB each anninrsary of Saint Jhihn, 
I» June's warm gKnring mentb, die derotre^. 

Flock'd-tD his shrine, and with loud orison 
Besought his holy cuie fir each disease, 

A»d when they found the loath'd diMxder gone. 
They pioatnle passM the night upon their knee%l 

Bte latterly the pilgrims ffom diis spot 

Have bnnish*d been — I marvel much for what. 

In this kae solitude, this mountain bed 
The silveiy water first dispfays its source ; . 

Theiloe is its stream thro* Rosoalougher led, 
And^oundby high Dronmanning wind* its coiaye ^ 

Til ia th^ fbr extended plains o'ersprend 
Hear Inchageelah, it collects itt force; 

Tbtre b9«Bding off, a bdder effort makes, 

Aa4 proudly gloties in its beanteom laker. 

Here, in OeicUr nights, the rosy char. 
Rare and rich fish, by epicures rsnown'd, 

Aad only in these hdces» and one more, for 
To northward, in our lovely island found. 

Are taken,— and as greatest jareties are 

Estfcem'd in London,—- >twa will cost a pound 

When potted and preserv*d^ It may be cning» 

B«t to my taste, for sweeter is a honing ! 

FMnn Inchageelah to Broomcanow iows 
The rich majestic stream — and at Coolcoor 

Saifaraces the Sollane— and winding goes 
Bdbnd Mashanaglish, to Sbandangan's bower« 

By Forest and Nadrid—'tiil Dripeey shews 
Her stream immortaheed by Spenser's power. 

And Jemmy Bat O'SuDivan's mad caper, 

For fow cutgrs««(«r>^gttret upon paper ft 

Thro* Tnnisrarra's deep romantic gfon 
The sweet prohiie waters genUy gfide. 

And kiss the richly phinted glebe— and then 
Safarte the lovely Uoshes of the Bride, 

And hlftiding with her firultfol streams, again 
Proceed— 'till Carrign^ian's Caetle-pride 

Leeks, like seme skeleton, upon the barders 

Qflt f mia v k U tad ittf seighbouri the Reooider's^ 



Now by Moontdesart slowly moyes the stnam^ 

Ricb, bounteoos, blessing wheresoe'er it flowf^ 
Heaven with abundance bade the waters teem. 

But man would mar the blessing Heaven bestows ; 
And frenaed by ambition's mad'ning dream. 
Across the river's course a barrier throws* 
Confining what should wander unconfin'd. 
Not for one poly — but for all mankijid. 

Checked in their peaceful progress to the shore^ 
The fretted waters burst a passage through 

The hateful barrier — or now bounding o'er 
The steepy precipice, their way pursue. 

Dashing and headlong—and with angry roar 
The deep surge curls its white tops to the view 

Like ocean foam : but soon its passions wild 

Are calm'd and lull'd to slumber, as a child. 

Bat the sweet river must at last divide. 

Forming two sister streams to meet again. 
Along the south the parted waters glide 

With silent course to Bellville's tallowy plain ^ 
Thence passing Cottage, and GiUabbey's side — 
Where once religion rear'd her sacred fane- 
Its rural freshness fades within the city— « 
Foul'd by it^ vile pollutions — ah what pity ! 

Now turn we northward, where the stream snppties . 

The basin with its pure and copious flow ; 
By Sunday's-well its current gently flies 

Unruffled, save when wintry breezes blow. 
Hither the child of nature fondly hies 

In the clear stream to cool the burning glow j 
Whilst modest manhood secretly repairs 
To Bleaseby's bathing house — near Hayes's wears* 

I wonder who first thought of making wears. 
For nothing with this great contrivance matches^. 

Which such a vast expense of labour sparer. 
And the poor salmqp in such plenty catches. 

Anders are fools ! — and Johnson so declares — 
For by a wear, a net so quickly snatches 

Whole hundreds, and when any slip through latches, 

llie spear dispatches batches in the hatches ! ! ! 

This fills the pocket of the wise proprietor. 
And fills the craving stomach of John Bull ; 

But makes each country gentleman a rioter 
Who vi et armis tlireatens he will pull 

Down this impediment. I wish he'd try it, or 
Open the hatches, and thus give a fiill 

And free scope to the fish — by not entangling 

The spawning tribe—which, spoils the ^port of sngting, 

A a 
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Now OBward thio' th« buty hAonUof mMi 
Proceeds the aurent, toliury, fteff. 

Till paatmg by the Island* it agais 

Kiseet its long lost sistar-straam, aad oh f 

What bliss to mingle into one ! — and whan 
The beauteous mer winds on gently, lo! 

The young Atlantic on his swelling tide 

Salutes and woo's the yiigm for his bridet 

Unable to resist bis bnUiant charms — 
The bright beam dancing on his glowing fae«r 

She yields her blushing beauties to his arms. 
And soon dissolves within his lond embrace* 

Calming her fears, subduing her alarms. 
He proudly joys her timid course to tnce^ 

To join his ocean-parent once again. 

And share his empire in the boundless main* 

Fve done— and humbly hope I*m not to blanr 
For joining riTers in the happy state 

Of matrimony. Spencer did the same. 
And Prior — where his tuneful lines relate 

Of ' Silrer Isis and her fauhand Tame,' 

And Buonaparte who once conceiT*d the great 

Design of marrying (a feet that true is) 

The Mediterranean and Red sea in Sues* 

Bnt oh ! my pietty barque, excuse me if 
l*ve kept thee waiting oppoeite Wood-hill 

That sweet and hi^y spot ! I'll steer my skiff-^ 
In which I*ve traced the Loe from its first rill»— 

On board thee once again. It blows a stiff 
Breese— but not too mveh, just enou^^ to £11 

The spreading mainsalU Thus the boat we find 

Pn>peird by steam~»the current — and the wind.. 

How pass we wood-crowned TivoU — and see 
Nature assisted by the hand of taste, 

Grand in magnificence of scenery, 
Enrieh'd by art, purer claaaiQal and chaste* 

Thence with reluctance turning on our lee. 
We view three beauty spots together plac*d ; 

Half namesakes, made the follow ing hne to fiU^ 

lUndTille, and Maryrille and Templeville. 

Clifton— thy picturesque and sloping side 
Attrtcts our admiration — bending low 

With rich luxuriance to salute the tide. 
Whilst opposite Fortwiliam's shades bestow 

Their soft and mellow lustre on the pride 
And beauty of our city— and with glow 

Warmlu in India's ripe and sultry climO' 
• The towering forest lifts its headsuUim^ \ 
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Here must I pause with reverential awe. 

And pay the honaageof a heart sincere 
Tothee, O BALUNTH0UMPLE1 ! could I dimii 

A picture of thy Corporation, here 
I'd make the bold essay — for whoe'er saw 

The splendid pomp of pageantry appear 
In proad procemon^ must poncede to thee 
The enned pahn of civic xivafay! 

Thy charter granted to old Theige M'Thule 

At least a thousand years before the flood. 
With boundless sway, o'er ev'ry bank to rule 

Where Cockles courted in their ** verdant mud." 
Thy chair of state»-thy tripod — three leg'd stools 

On which thy mighty Mayor or sat, or stood^ 
Ministering justice— -as we jrray to see 
And do see minister'd,— indifferently 1 

How ^^Drgeotts thy regalia i Thy gold chains 

And collar of S S — ^how splendid ! how 
Thy rich wrought sword our admhation gainst 

How n^assy are thy maces ! and the prow 
Of thy state barge, how brilliant! there remains ^ 

To notice but thy btef-eaUrt — I vow 
Thsy cannot be surpass'd throughout the nation^ 
And most immortalise thy Corporation ! ! 

SwifUy we fly-*-atid get a passing view 

Of old Dundannian castle and demesne, 
Bless'd with such gitu frem Nature, but how few ' 

From man ! nor are we su^Br^d to remain 
To gaze on beauteous Lota — but pursue 

Our course, to where upon the watery plain 
Old Blackrock castle with majestic height* / 

Salutes by day, and guides our boat by night. 

" Stop Tom," the Captain call*— at his desire 

Tis stop*d— two Blackrock passengers draw near. 
And now, thy rich romantic hills, Glanmire, 

I'hy sloping woodsy and winding stream appear 
la open landscape— while the distant spire 

Hallows the ripening gk>ries of the year — 
But ah ! the wheel revolves — we can't delay, '' 

And all the sweet enchantment glides away. 

Now in Loughmabou's open gulph, the grand 

And wide extended prospect, we survey— 
'Till thence attracted by the sweetly bland ^ 

And smiling Mr. Conway, just to pray 
Our kind acceptance of a passport, — and 

So gently hinting, what we have to pay- 
Yet none forgetting in the general bustle. 
And changing $ver}f irAcr^-^xcept in muscl«t 

A a2 
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Now paw we Paasage ; and ito echo.«^« 
Tell* to the pMsengera its dismal tale — 

Yet grandly formed by Nature to engage 
In erery art for navigation's weal. 

The Dock secure— the shipi^nght's busy stage. 
The twisted cordage, and the swelling saU 

Should here be sought— Let enterprise awake. 

And here her just and grand position take. 

Some of our company now go ashore 
To join their families at prayers and dinner j 

The first at one — the second about four 

Or five,--jn«t as it suits each hungry sinner. 

Meanwhile some walk for appetite — some more 
Go see the Guardship, and stay lounging in her 

'Till the young Midshipmen so smug and civil 

DisturbM from dinner, wish them to the deviL 

We pass the Giants' stairs, where never step'd 
A Giant— but no matter— 'tis a flight — 

Of fancy. — Now a larboard course is kept. 

And Monkstown's old grey casUe heaves in sight ; 

Where many a winter drear, the cold winds swept 
Thro* its dismantled battlemenU at night, 

like ** gobhns dam*d" who rode upon the " Wast— 

From hell"— but 'tis inhabited at last. 

By Soldiers,— and the cottages below 
Smile sweetly, shaded by the lofty grove 

That overhangs them — and in summer's glow, 
Court the cool breexes as they gently move 

Along the tide's bright surface, and bestow 
Theiv sweet refreshing influence above. 

Where the high castle shews its visage grim — 

In awful contrast with gay fancy's " whim." 

Now Cove at length, its asure front displays. 

Emerging boldly from its wavy bed. 
Cove — which with joy the mariner survejrs. 

With ship dismasted, and from toil half dead : 
But which at Lloyd's a different feeling sways. 

Or did «}, formerly —l should have said — 
For no where vow can cheaper jobs prevail. 
Save at Crook-haven, or, perhaps, Kinsale. 

High heaves each pitying breast, as passing by 
The Convict- ship — to think upon the crowd 

Of wretched human suflTerers, who lie 

Chain'd on their hard and narrow bed, and bow'd 

Down with the weight of misery— each eye 
Drops tears — and our stout Captain cries aloud — 

" Look, look John, damn it, where d'youmean to put htatt 

*' Quick, quick man, go to leeward of that cutter." 
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•• Ah bother," lowly mutters John, " go teach 

•* Your granny to lap ashes" — then, in strain 
A good deal lower, loud enough to reach 

The Captain's hearing — " where, sir, do you mean 
To land"—" Why, John, I think upon the beach"— 

And speedily the wished -for beach we gain. 
Where the tough hawsers keep the vessel steady 
And all for disembarking now get ready. — 

Then, we are told, that in about an hour 

Should any for a further trip incline. 
The boat will go as &r as Boche's Towef 

Or up the river, on to Carrigaline, 
Or the East Ferry — and, if in our power^ 

On to Belvelly — and return to dine-r- 
But on the gangway, lo ! 0*Brien standing 
Takes leave a^d ticket of each person landing. 

*' Captain, I'll send my man down" — " Very well ma*am** — 
•• When go you back V* — " At six, sir, six precisely" — 

*• Have prayers begun V — " Not yet — I hear the bell ma*am"-* 
•' Will the tide serve this evening 1" " Yes, sir. nicely" — 

« Which is the better boat V* " Oh ! we excel, ma'am." 

** I've brought some bread down." — " Sir, you acted wisely"— 

*• Why Captain, your'e the general favourite — hush is 

** My brother near" — " Oh, spare, ma'am, spare my blushes," 

Here end the Canto and the Tale together. 

The boat arriv'd, the passengers ashore — 
Yet if John Bolster thinks 'twill be a feather 

In his new cap — I'll make the Cantos four— • 
And take another voyage— wind and weather 

Permitting me to launch my barque, once more— 
Or with les metaphor — if health, and time — 
From gout and business — suffer me to rhyme* 



THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 



The Royal Hibernian Academy for the promotion of the Fine Arts in 
Ireland, held its first Exhibition this season. The Academy house has 
been erected at the ex pence of ten thousand pounds, by Mr. Johnston, 
the eminent architect, and has been presented by him AFREEGiFTto the 
Society. A charter has been obtained, and the Irish Artists are now or- 
ganised, and members are elected when their talents and industry entitle them 
to be enrolled . The present members of the Royal Hibernian Academy are : — 

Honorary Members. — Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of the Royal 
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Ab if driddng tiie breath of each mximyny. 

Which it lires but to feel one shoit spring's daj* 

And the proud magnolia's lofty cone 

Has its snowy robe around it thrown. 

Of pore large flowers where rich odours lie ;— 

A fonn, and a spirit in harmony ! 

They hare entered their barks» and as they row 
Towards the wide river's centre, calm and slow. 
They chaunt a farewell to the winter shore. 
And the measure, they mark with the splashing oar; 
But list ! — 'mid their voices, there is one tone 
Which thrills through the heart, like a dying moa&!— 
A strain now wildly shiill, as from agony ; 
Mow low as the sound of despair's last sigh* 
The song of the tribe ceases suddenly. 
Their check'd oars rest just above the sea;. 
A pale woman, guiding a small canoe 
Has fixed their fierce gare ; but absorb'd in woe. 
Her dark hollow e^es roll abstractedly. 
While the voice of her grief breathes unconsciously^ 
Her trembling lips are withered and wan. 
And the bloom from her youthful form is gone, 
A mother too, for her heaving breast. 
With its wild pulse rocks one child to Test» 
And with look of pain, and tear dimn'd eye» 
Another lists to her mourning sigh. 

They have gathered round Yenika's bark. • 
And to her wild words are list'ning. 

The chieftain's brow is gathering dark. 
And a tear on his rough cheek is glistening. 



YERUKA'S SONG. 



Oh bid me not join in the song of your gladness. 

Mine must a death dirge be ; 
Nor echo your laugh, though I could laugh in madness^ 

Or in grim mockery, — 
My own heart I could mock, as beneath the death blow 
The warrior smites scant on his conquering foe. 

There are flowers on the earth, and warm beams in the sky. 

They cheer not, they warm not me ; 
Ahd the sounds of rejoicing, that around me rise high. 

But wake me to misery. 
Songs, gladness, and laughter but shew me the gloom 
Of the desert of darkness, my soul has beoeme. 



Yefuka. , ddl 

When the rich streaniB of love in the heait orerflow* 

tike pure and sonny dreams. 
On the clear waves are caoght eveiy lair thing that now 

To me unlovely seems ;— 
Bat when they have ebbed on the diy tideless shore • 
Of the heart, lone and lovelebs, beam bright forms no more. 

Earth blooms,-^at no son can the soul's spring renew; 

And mine is as winter drear. 
Like the elk in the grasp of the fierce carcajooz. 

My heart is with despair, 
llie whirlwind's rude roar, and the lightning's sad light. 
More than sunbeams, or song, can my lost heart delight. 



Oh! it needed not her song to tell 
That she had lov'd : — ^whence ever fell 
Such misei^ on woman's heart. 
But love had urged the poison'd dart. 
Man loves, — but with selfish thought retains 
Within his own grasp, his golden chains. 
And when, like a foul breath tarnishing 
The spirit of change, with its vapour wing 
Passes through his thoughts, he wrenches then, 
(Though the heart might never dose again. 
From whose inmost pulse that link was torn,) 
The once bright love chain he had borne 
Ere now with ecstasy ; and hears 
Unmov'd, deep prayers, and eees hot tears 
Stream frop those eyes, whose light iie thought 
Once was his life, and heeds them not f 
But urged by ambition, by change, by pride. 
He flings nil the wealth of the heart aside. 
But when waken'd, the fervour of woman's soul, 
Where its ardent thoughts clings, she gives the whole 
Of her faith, of her trust, nor can she ever 
Though 'tis anguish to hold, from these twined thoughts sever* 
The widow'd wife of a living lord, 
Yeruka, thy heart keeps thy plighted word ; 
But the faith and the love once vow'd to thee. 
The prize of another thou couldst not see ; 
From the snul that was faithless you fled, but in vain 
Doth thine own seek to part from the sMver'd chain. 

Again they pause in the river's tide. 
While those flowery isles float by the side 
Of their gather'd boats ;— so like a dream. 
They pass so swift, and so &ir they seem ; 
You never could think they children were 
Of the frintiy storm, — that the nenupher . 
Bb 
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Ob thfllr giMn sbocef vptrnd^ w» lidned oNsir i 

UetA leailest tiees from their eaith-iMda tnre ] 

By the toneiit'f imge. Above their htalcr 

The wtter-Hly 'vM rainbow-renkfl- 

OfbriUiMitbloeMniii, its white head reard 

And like iake of woaw each beH appean, 

Aa if the fleece drifta, yet loiter'd to ahow 

Haw hk they could seem e'en 'mid iommer's gloWr 

There's a muimor of aoandsfrom these faiiy isles. 

For flamingos, Uoe herons, yoong crocodiles. 

And serpents, whose brightness of g^osty ^een 

Is the eBMcald's tint, on their banka are aeen. 

Kow again, they row on their hght canoes, 
Bntoh, what a cry at that moment rosel 
Wlfilst the flowery isles they mark'd to gKde, 
Yenika, her bark, down the riTor't tide 
Has tum'd, and now it is swifUy borne 
By the current on ; and the Indians mourn 
And yell in Tain : now a wild death song 
Is bone sn the air as she rows along ; 
The dark tribe join, for too well they know 
That the cataract sooi with ita foaming glow 
The boat most whdmr Ah! how swiftly seer 
On, on goes the baris of misery 
To its dreadful doom ; and her yoke is dear 
As a strain of joy she wen smging to cheer 
The children who spcrtiTely pull in shreds 
The flowers with widch she has wreath'd their headsr 
She pauses now,, as the deaf ning rear 
Of the tumbling torrent had pror'd iti power 
£y*n her to awe, who its rage deiyd. 
Now a 80und,.as if on it the heart had died,— 
So thrilling, so sad, yet a tone-of song. 
As to show what sweet sounds may to grief bekmgr 
A shriller tone I and a pause, — the last,^^ 
The honor of her wild death is past^ — 
The cataract's fall, and the whirlpool's sweep. 
She heeds them not now, she is in the deep ! 
The Indian's moon of flowers^ is come ; 
But the deep coki tea is Yeruka's home! 

JosBPaiNS AniT.^ 



* The month of May, or the part of the year corresponding with that which we 89 
term, has obtained amongst the American Indians, the very poetic title of the *' month of 
flowert," at which period, they leare, with much exultation, their winter i«treat»» 



( ?93 ) 
THE VOICE OF GREECE. 



%int of Freedom! 

Whatever thou art 
That once dwelt pi (Crreece 

like the life ID the heart. 
Awake from thy alomber, 

— Thoa never canst die, — 
The BhadowiMs light 

Of Eternity 
I0 within and around thee, oh f hide not that light 
from thy children who sqnow in bondage tuid night. 

Our sinews are crushed 

By a pitiless chain. 
We have grappled oor tyrant. 

We struggle in ma. 
The aid of the free 

We have vainly implored , 
— ^We will turn to the shrine 

Where ocb: £iUheri adored -, 
Spirit of Freedom ! 

Thou surely ttrt God I 
Come down 00 the land 

Thou so often hast trod. 
The sword of our fiithers 

Is drawn in thy name. 
Their life was thy worship. 

Forget not their fame. 



ROMANCE FROM THE FRENCH. 



One ey*ning wrapt in fancy's dream. 

While 8lumb*ring near the shore, 
Methou^t a barque came o*er the stream, 

A glorious freight it bore ! 
Upon its deck a various throng. 

The young, the fair, the brave. 
Time row*d the gallant bark along. 

Light bounding o*er the wave. 

An altar stood upon the strand, 
Twas raisM to Friendship's name. 

Its emblem was a hand in hand, 
A maiden fed its flame. 
Bb2 
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Old Tiipe now liail'd the gaanttm iak. 
As near the bank she drew, 

And bade her quick <m board repair 
TojainhiaoAoUey < 



I'he maiden grasped th* united hands. 

And boldly answer'd Tune, 
" The pow'r I serve, thy might withstands, 

Unchang'd in er'iy clime. 
Love, valor, wit, and beauty's flow'r 

Must yield to 0\^'ift decay, 
AU must bend to Tune's stem pow'r* 

But Fritndsbip scorns thy sway." 

M. J. S. 



FROM THE editor's NOTE BOOK. 



Amusements of Cork in 1749. — *< On Hammond's Marsh, is a lam 
pleasant bowling-green, planted, on its margin, with trees kept regulany 
cut, whose shade makes it an agreeable walk ; it is also washed by a branch 
of the Lee ; and on ii, a band of music has been supported by a subscrip- 
tion, for the entertainment of the Gentlemen and Ladies who frequent it; 
adjacent to it, is the Assembly- House, where assemblies are held two days 
in the week, as also, a weekly concert, which is maintained by a subscrip- 
tion, for the support of the Infirmary. Here is an organ ; the other per- 
formei« play on violins, German flutes, &c., with vocal music, and are 
sometimes assisted by Gentlemen, who play to encourage this charity. 
Mardyke is a pleasant walk, being a bank, walled on both sides, and filled 
up, extending westerly from the city near an English mile, and washed on 
each hand by the channel of the river. This bank is carried through a 
marshy island, and was done at the private ex pence of Mr. Edward Web- 
ber, anno 1719, who also built an house on the west end, where are good 
gardens, phntcd with fruit, for the accommodation and entertainment of 
those who frequent this walk. 

** As to diversions, every entertainment that has the authority of fashion 
in Dublin, (whi<h place also takes its example from London) prevail here; 
find some, perhaps, in a higher dej^rce: card pla\iTig, in the winter even- 
ir^s, is an entertainment observed to be more used in Ireland, among polite 
people, than in England ; the Ladies are rather fonder of this amusement 
than the men ; and dancing, that pretty innocent house diversion, hardly 
yields to it in their eyes; for which purpose, here is a weekly drum, be- 
sides the assembly where card playing is intermixed with dancing. Besides 
the public concerts; there are several private ones, where the performers 
arc Gentlemen and Ladies of such good skill, that one would imagine the 
^od of music had taken a 'large stride from the continent, over England, 
to this island ; for indeed, the whole nation are of late become admirers of 
this entertainment ; and those who have no ear for music, are generally so 
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polite a8 to pretend to like it. A stranger is agreeably surprised to find, in 
many houses he enters, Italian airs saluting his ears ; and it has been ob- 
served, that Corelii, is a name in more mouths, than many of our Lord 
Lieutenants. The humane and gentle disposition of the inhabitants, may, 
in some measure, be attributed to the refinement of this divine art. The 
harp, which is the armorial ensign of the kingdom, wrought great achieve- 
ments in the hand of the Israelites* king ; and Cambrensis affirms, that 
the Irish, some hundred years ago, were incomparably well skilled in this 
instrument, beyond what he had observed in manv other nations, which is 
also confirmed by Polydore Virgil. In this city, fs a good Tlieatre, where 
the comedians from Dublin entertain the town generally during the summer 
assizes, and a month or two longer, as they meet with encouragement. 
There is a smaller one in Broad-lane, which is not now made use of; and 
indeed, one Play-house seems to be more than sufficient for this city. 
Here are only two Coffee houses, both near the Exchange ; they are much 
frequented, and besides the English newspapers, have most of the Dublin 
ones. The better sort are fond of news and politics, and are well versed in 
public affairs." — Smith. 

Mr. T. Croften Croker's Fairy Legends or the South of 
lit ELAND. A second edition of this popular little volume has been pub- 
lished, ornamented with some spirited etchings designed by Mr. M*Clise, 
a talented young artist residing in Cork. There are some additional notes 
also, and a commendatory letter to the author from Sir Walter Scott. 
This work has been translated into Italian and German. — The German 
translator is the celebrated M, Grim. 

The Duke of Buckingham is printing, at his own expense, some valuable 
ancient Irish MSS. 

. There is appended to the second edition of Prior's Life of Edmund 
Burke, an interesting paper, entitled " Recollections/' written by our distin- 
guished and talented countryman, The Hon. Sir William Cusack Smith, 
Bart., the second Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 

NeWEXHAM's ViKWS OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF IllELAND. We haVC 

seen one of the specimens of this interesting publication, and can confi- 
dently recommend the work to public patronage.-— The first portion is to 
appear in the course of this month, and the whole is not to exceed twelve 
parts. — We copy Mr. Newenham's Prospectus. 

•* Tn tbe discharge of official duty, as Superintendent General in the Barrack Department 
of Irolan^l, (an oflice whith I held for twenty- five years,) my inspection obliged me to visit 
repearedK its diHerent e.stui>Iihhinoiits ; and I devoted my leasnre hours, not employed in 
the duties of my otiice, to sketching: the remains of such Irish Antiquities as appeared to me 
to deserve tlie notice of ilie lutisl and of the antiquarian. From my sketches 1 have seloct- 
c.l those which, on the score of arcljitectural effect, and scenic beauty, I coufideredas most 
likely to attract that notice, and to deserve it. In this selection, however, I have had in 
view the preservation, aa far as the p<incii of the painter can effect it, of such architectural 
ruins as may best show to the antiquarian bow far the Irish, in the early ages of Christiani- 
ty, bad advanced in architecture ; and while the Picturesque Sketches iiow to be presented 
to the public, will offer views of the different edifices, civil and religiouc, erected since the 
fifth century, at which era architecture had made much progre.^s in ibis kingdom. The 
Whole will 06 an illustration and ornamental appendage to the Hisiory of Ireland, and the 
study of its antiquities, now the subject of much elaborate r^smich. Tlie cxecuiion of this 
work, in the present improved state of the lithographic r.-t, ^l.ail in* sucli ns, exclusive of its 
object, to entitle it to be placed in the port-feuille, btr.l<ie those Drawu.^s and En^Tavings 
of eminence, which are usually selected for their u:* :il Izx \hc [no^Ttbc ui the work, there 
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skall be deliTered additional nnmben, containing dMcription«» hittofical and tofxac, d tha 
lereral plates. To reacne firom oblivion tboae renudna of the sntiquitieB and architectural 
ffrandcnr of Ireland, is the object of this publication ; and the Author amioosly hopes that 
his efforts maT aj^war to ment that countenance from -the public, which those to whom he 
has submitteci his productions, assure him he harsome claims to expect. That the woriL 
will be executed in the best manner, the office he hokla* and the station he beazai&socie(y« 
are his best guarantee." 

Fossil Dbero? Ireland. The most fine and perfect skeleton ever 
discovered of this animal, has been presented to the Museum of the Roy- 
al Dublin Society, by the Rev. Archdeacon Maupsell. An account o€ 
this mc^ificent skeleton has been published bv Mr, Hart, Fellow of the 
Royal Irish College of Surgeons, in which it is descnbed to be '^ perfect in 
** every single bone of the framework which contributes to form a part of 
** its general outline : the spine, the chest, the pelois, apd the extreme- 
** ties are all complete in thb respect : and when surmounted by the head, 
** and beautifully expanded antlers, which extend out to a distance of 
'' nearly six feet on either side, forms a splendid display of the reliques of 
'' the former grandeur of the animal kingdom, and carries back the ima- 
'* gination to a period, when whole herdp of this noble animal wandered 
" at large over the face of the country." 



VOTICHS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We have received many valuable communications, for which we fbel 
obliged, and have to apologize to a great many, both of old and new Cor- 
respondents, for havipg made no private acknowledgment of their favours. 
We shall soon devote a few days to answering their letters. 

The following is a list of some articles which we h&ve either already re- 
ceived, or are in preparation : — 

A Day at Tinnahinch. — Numbers 2 and 3 of remaiks on Shak- 
speare, containing " The Midsummer's Night Dream" and " Measure for Mea- 
sure." — Irish County Histories; containing a review of the works of 
Smith, Stuart, Mason, Hardiman, M'Skimmm, Ryland, Fitzgerald, &c. 
—On Birds migrating, or appearing and disappearing at certain seasons^ 
with observations on ttie Binds of Ireland. — A review of Sir William Be- 
tham's Irish Antiquarian researches.— -The Cork River and Harbour. — 
A Midsummer's Spell. — Specimens of German Tragedy. — Translations 
from the Irish. — On the state of the Fine Arts in Ireland. — Essays on 
the Antiquities, and on the Druidical Religion of Ireland. — On the mu- 
sic of Ireland. — May Eve, an Irish story.— A Sketch of an excursion 
made to the County Of Wicklow in September, 1825. — Notes of Irish 
Biography.--. Original Letters of the Poet, Dermody. — Lough 
Neagh Fairies. — Irish Watering Places, No. I. — Kilmailock revisited. — 
On the novels of Miss Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, and Miss Crumpe.— 
College Sketches, No. I. Entrance. — Letters from Trinity College. — A 
Night in London. — The Boarding House. — An essay on the question, 
whether Poetry or Oratory is entitled to the highest place in Literature. — 
Trips by the Mail. — Recollections of Dr. Percy^ the late Bishop of Dro- 
more. — Some account of the late Charles Robert Maturin. — The Pic- 
ture Galleries of Ireland ; Convamore, Besborough, Down-Hill, &c. — His- 
torical account of Private Theatricals in Ireland. — Visit to Glengarriff and 
Incbiclough.— Account of Mac Swine's Gun,— On amateur Artists.— &c. 
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PADDY 0*FLAKIOAK« 

We hare received several articles respecting " the Posthumous Letters 
oi Amy Grey"— The last and most talented is entiUed, a Remonstrance to 
« a Quiz,*'* from his cousin, Paddy O'Flanigan. It is a humorous poem of 
over two hundred lines :-^ 

Paddy, attracted by some gay Lottery biUs, stepped into the shop of our 
worthy publisher,-^ 

" Twas too eariy for dandiM and ladies in c«u:Iies, 
'' And M. Pa. and panrana to make their approaches.^' 

Through the glass door that separates the outer shop from the kmer 
apartment, he espied our publisher vf'iih a group of 

' *'IGm genteelest apprentioes.— autAort they call 'em. 
** Who make the new tMoks for thecridca to maul 'em." 

Paddy then boasts of his Fjcholarship : — 

" I was tiaijjM for a Priest by my micfe in Xerry, 
** Only Betf ly O'Donoghne foil m my wav, 
** And I ffiiQch'd from my holy vocation that day. 
" Not long after, the whiteboys my fancy misled^ 
•• And put all my humamty out (/my head." 

Paddy is curious to her jr what the wise folk say in the inner chamber : 

" Just be; ^*d for apeep at the new act of Parliament, 

" To tnr irhat the speeches about wheat and barley meant : 

" So I ie) |[n'd to be studying deep, to be sure, 

** While my ear was well cockM to the jar of the door, 

'' As a f iend and relation my duty it is 

«« To dis doseaU I heard about you. Cousin Quia.*' 

The conversation, k appeared, turned on Amy Grey, and her interesting' 
and talented letters r eceived the highest commendation—while poor Paddy 
had the mortification lo hear, his cousin's remarks, thus commented upon : 

** This is low compoattion, sir->-much below par— 

" Toth e writing it slanders, inferior by for.— 

'* Here' a a prefoce of dogmas as trite as the primer, 

** JDiKT osedbut by being duller and dimmer, — 

'* Bad f lyntaz — no logic— old metaphors mangled — 

" Such thoughts as are bonow'd ill join'd and entangled." 



''To p lake the same hedge podge cthe,sk» and tt— 
" Qui- t dont know them asimder«-the devil a bit~« 
" ^^'l ' ^^'^ virtues and vices, some female— some male, 
*' Am* t some neither^— of none can I make head or taiL 
\\ V Grey's Amy Grey— «A«'j a shrewd clever follow— 

" ^^ '$ a woman,— vain, foolish, pretending and shallow— 
y ^ hen ^'f $he, she*$ an ass — ^when she^t he, he^$ a wit — 
" '^ ien ho thinks he has made a most capital hit, 
]' ^' I transforming the ass to a sly imp of evil, — 
" -" .fit agent to lead pious youth lo the devil." 



Thesignatu le affixed to " Ob*esfatiooi on Amy Grey" in our Second Number, 
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Paddy now begins to expostulate with bis cousin— and thus condttdet 
bbepbue:— 

*' Oh ! how tittle they thought that your own blood Telfttion 

" Sat broiling and blazing with shame and Vezatioii ! 

" I could stand it no longer — so, stifling a groan, 

** I just bought Number two to set off Numoer one, 

"* With this long roll to write on— Hhen turning, about* 

" 1 pick'U up the foolscap unknownst, and sneak'd out. 

'* So now here it is for you, and much good may it do you, 

•* As I said, 'tis my duty to tender it to you — 

" But 'tis Wng till you Cousin can be his be hisown man again, 

" So no more at present from 

Paddt OTlakioan. 



We bave received the following solution to Professor Poison's Enigma^ 
which appeared in our First Number. 

The guardian dog, we oft call ctir, 'tis true; 

The great, the good, the leam'd, the wise, how few t 

So, on the whole, I feel disposed to say, 

** The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day.*' 



The Printer's Devil. — From several typographical errors in our 
former numbers, which must have provoked the angei of our esteemed cor- 
respondents, we determined, as a punishment upon our Printer's Devilr 
who is the most wicked, wayward, stuttering, and annoying sprite imagin- 
ble, to enclose him again in his phial, and let him remain in his crystal ha- 
bitation like his predecessor Asmodeus, (from whom heonly differs by using 
one stick instead of two) until another Don Cleophas should release hiea 
from confinement. He has however pleaded strongly against this infringe- 
ment on his liberty, during the warm month of August,' and in palliation of 
his numerous errors, has confessed his late violent attachment for another 
spirit, which so bewildered his brain, as sometimes, to (iouble the objects of 
vision, and at others, to deprive him altogether of sight.-- We strongly sus- 
pect it was under this delusive influence that in the 56 th page of our First 
Number, in the passage *• there is a tone of voice like Cordelia s, — low, gen-- 
tie, and soft,* he rather comically substituted the w^rd " cordials^" for 
" Cordelias:' \ 

In No. I. Page 55, for Mvly sthtion, he prints silkem attire, 

II Ill, •• additional additifumah 

137, . . creations recretttioiu, 

...» 148, . . mytfiology, any theohgy* 

He has requested us respectfully to solicit pardon from our numerous 
correspondents for the above, and such other errata, as jhave appeared in 
their valuable productions; and to assure them, that no attention shall in fu- 
ture be wanted on his part, to bring their valuable favors liefore the public 
eye, with the accuracy of a metropolitan publication. \ 
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IRISH COVNTY HISTORIES* 



The middle of the last century may be properly termed the midnight 
of Irish Literature. Ireland though not then deficient in the production of 
genius, as is proved in her Barrys, Murphys, Goldsmiths, Sternes, &c., 
either produced it for the exaltation of British intellect, or onlj; to vegetate 
in unproductiveness and obscurity at home. While England became the 
grand refugium, Ireland continued to be constantly drained of her own 
master minds, and was thus left without a literature, or a name. As a 
civilized state, or a nation acquainted with letters, this island was as little 
known in the literature of the period as the least of the Hebrides, or the 
most obscure of the misty Shetlands. The traveller scrupulously avoided 
her shore, and no man of name in the world of letters would endanger his 
reputation by noticing her. Indeed a man of such robust frame of mind 
as Johnson, might speculate on the bold possibility of visiting ourBoetia; 
but he could find it less hazardous, and the public would deem it less 
extravagant in him, to perform a journey to the Highlands of Scotland and 
the western Isles. In more ancient times when a literary man Mas miss- 
ing on *the Continent, it was usually observed of him, amandatus est 
ad disciplinam in Hibemia. The case seems to have been reversed in the 
18th century, when none but a literary outlaw under the ban of society, 
would fling himself on tabooed ground, as Ireland then was. A few ob- 
scure tourists, it is true, regardless of the public opprobniim, of which they 
were too worthless to be the objects, might, with little peril and detriment 
to the sale of books never fated to circukUe, resign tliemselves to a six 
months* expatriation, and eat our beef, and, like Twiss, abuse the legs of our 
women. For this state of things the Irish were partly in fault themselves ; 
a singular want of literary enterprize or activity, as well as a criminal disre- 

c c 
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pard, and apathy towards every thing Irish prevailed throughout the land. 
Whatever was English, alone was fashionable in Ireland, while the few first 
eiforts made to arouse patriotism, aud excite the people to a sense of their 
degradation, were either discountenanced, or disregarded. 

It was at this inauspicious period, that, under the patronage of a short 
lived association then established in Dublin, entitled the Physico- Historical 
Society, Charles Smith, a practising physician residing in one of the 
small towns of the county of Cork, published, successively, the history, 
topography, and antiquities of the counties of Kerry, Cork, atid Water- 
ford. These were the 6rst works, properly speaking, of this nature ever 
published in Ireland; for what is called the history of Westmeath by Sir 
Henry Pierse, inserted in the Collectanea of the late General Vallency, 
could not be entitled to that name. An Irish county history before 
Smith's publication, was a thing unheard of — unlooked for — and unexpect- 
ed ; and besides, added to their novelty, so little had been previously known, 
save to mere residents, of the places he had selected for his discription and 
illustration, that the works excited a greater share of interest, and ensured 
a large proportion of approbation than we, modems, might be now willing 
to concede to them. His County books however, even at the present day, 
must be deemed respectable ; as they are found to display great labour of 
research, together with the most minute and laudable accuracy of state* 
ment. His descriptions are given in plain, generally clear, concise, and 
pleasing language ; without any affection of fine writing or any of those 
lofty and rapturous bursts of misplaced rhetoric in which tourists and 
painters on the picturesque, sooflen indulge. He understood botany and 
natural history well, but it is to be regretted that he was but very im- 
perfectly versed in another and principal department of his subject, name- 
ly — antiquities. Considering however the state of antiquarian knowledge 
at the period, and his own ignorance of the Irish language, his most neces- 
sary guide through that part of the study connected with his object, we should 
not perhaps harshly censure, or hastily undervalue his labour, even on this 
head. It is strange however, and marks but too strongly the degradation 
of the literature of his day, that Smith's works should form almost a text 
book to the Irish archaiological Dry-as-dtists of that time. With sta- 
tistics, he was little acquainted, and it is perhaps just as well that this was 
the case, for indeed the degree of statistical knowledge in 1750 was suffi- 
ciently contemptible ; his principal merit lies in the accuracy of his descrip- 
tions and the pains which he takes to encrease their interest by connecting 
them with classical and historical recollections, as well as such tradition- 
al, and legendary notices as he could gather, and intermixing with 
them, observations on the characters and manners of the people. lie 
also availed himself of such information, as from his limited resources, he 
could collect from foreig:n and native writers, as to the ancient condition, 
extent and limits of the districts he describes. His works on Kerry and 
Waterford have now been long out of print, and have passed out of com- 
mon circulation : they are at present little better than known to be in ex- 
istence, or seldom found, but on the shelf of the Antiquary. We confess 
we regret this, for we value Smith sufficiently well to wish his histories 
were better known to the public, than at present they possibly can be ; but 
in order to become fit for republication, they should certainly be previously 
revised, as they would admit of much alteration and improvement. In fact 
they would require somewhat of a more modern phraseology to render 
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them endairable to modern readers. The Counties which he hsls described, 
in common with the rest of Ireland, have undergone great changes since 
his time. Ireland '' sixty years since" is become a part and parcel of an- 
tiquity, and its then state bears little resemblance to the present. A re- 
volution has been rapidly, but silently going forward ; society has taken a 
polish then little known, and the encrease of this country in wealth, and 
Its progress in aits, civilization, and the improvements which pre-eminent- 
ly distinguish the present age, is a circumstance, which while it strikes 
us as most extraordinary, considering the short period during which it has 
been accomplished, renders the necessity for sucharevisal the more neces- 
sary. The history and topography of an Irish County, then, written in 
the early part of the last century, must be deemed, in a great measure, as 
only relating to times long gone by ; gratifying our curiosity about former 
days, but giving little information respecting the present. It is pleasant 
to look back through the dim vista of antiquity, but we should also like to 
know something of the dull but palpable realities of the passing age, — 
"its form and pressure." We would therefore say, with all our respect for 
our old tye-wigged friend, though companion, as he has been to us in many 
a summer excursion, that we should wish to behold him a little reformed 
in attire, or if this may not be, that he should give place, as he has done 
in Waterford, to some more vigorous and less " auld warld" instructor. 
We are glad that Mr. Bolster has undertaken the task of again introducing 
the history of Kerry to the reading community. That ill-fated history 
as originally written, would have fill^ two volumes of its present size, but 
the prudential speculation of his bookseller compelled Smith to reduce its 
bulk, and omit a variety of useful and interesting information. It is well 
however, that the original M S» with all the omitted parts, is still in exis- 
tence in the Trinity College Library ; and with such an opportunity, amongst 
various others, and with the spirit which the publisher of the forthcommg 
edition possesses, we are satisfied that nothing will be left undone to ren- 
der the history of Kerry a most valuable and interesting addition to our 
literature and county histories. 

The Rev. Mr. Ryland, has, within the last year, pursued a different 
course from that intended to be adopted by Mr. Bolster, with which how- 
ever, we are by no means dissatisfied. Overlooking Smith's History, he 
has gone over the same ground very successfully, and published an^useful, 
if not a pleasing book ; and though our commendation cannot extend to 
every part of the work ; yet, it possesses so many particulars to recommend 
it, so much good sense, manly feeling, useful observation and knowledge, 
added to the advantages of a good easy style, that it would not only be 
unjust in us, not to be grateful for its publication, but in our dearth of such 
woiks, an4 when we cannot therefore afford to be fastidious, we have felt 
much gratification in its perusal. 

With Smith, for half a century, ended the publication of our Histories. 
No one (if we except Ferrar, whose work on Limerick', notwithstanding 
the approbation of the venerable John O'Keefie,* we should scarcely think 

* '* In 1767 I knew Mr. Ferrar of Limerick, a printer,book8e]ler, and author; be wrotft 
an excellent History of Liaierick, which a few yean ago I read with much pleasure ; — his 
little shop was at the comer of Quay-Lane. Ferrar was very deaf, yet, he had a cheerful 
a nim aled comitenance ; thin, and of the middle sise." — JUcQlUetiom of the Hft rf John 
O'Keejfkt-^New Monthly Maga^nefor AprU, 1826. 

C C 2 
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worth mentioning) had the boldness or inclination to follow in a course 
which Smith had proved to be little beneficial, and far from profitable. 
The state of dull apathy that pervaded the intellect of Ireland during that 
time, though it cannot surprize us, acquainted even as we are with the na- 
tional feeling at the present day, was truly deplorable, and of course most 
unfavorable to the continuation of any writings on Smith's plan. — So late 
as 1780, Col. Vallency, an Englishman of the most extensive and various 
learning and abilities, but who, unhappily for his own reputation and emo- 
lument, du^ected them to the elucidation of Irish antiquities, originated a 
society in Dublin » of some of the most distinguished literary men in the 
kingdom ; but it was with difficulty, (so adverse was the tide of public 
opinion against a national literature) that he succeeded in keeping it toge- 
ther for about two years; at the expiration of which time, it had dwindled 
away into the small number of four individuals of most discordant prin- 
ciples and opinions on the very subjects which they professed to pursue in 
common : these ware Vallency himself, Charles O'Connor of Ballinegar, 
(the venerable relative of the present Rev. Antiquary of Stowe,) Beauford 
and Dr. Ledwich. The Irish press at this period gave little proof of exis- 
tence : pamphlets on the fierce and bitter party politics of the time, and a 
few dull books without a gleam of genius or talent, and too often without 
the recommendation of common sense or common honesty, were its staple 
commodity. It was then that Leland complamed that Ireland wanted a 
philosophical historian. He might have extended his lament to other de- 
partments beside that of history A mental famine seems to have overspread 
the land, and it was therefore scarcely to be wondered at, if we should then 
have wanted successors or imitators of our historian of Desmond. A 
post chaise guide, or a foreign tourist pre-eminent in dulness and vitu- 
peration,the legitimate successors of old Giraldus the Cambrian, — men who 
eat their way through the land, leaving behind them the slime of their abuse 
and the fogs of their utter ignorance, — were the topographers of the country 
who succeeded or plagiarized Smith ; as well as the vile and worthless 
media through which Ireland was judged, or could be known in other lands. 
Their style and their abilities were deemed befitting the people and the 
country which they mis-represented, or attempted to describe. The late Dr« 
Clarke has defined a perfect traveller tobe, one ** that must possess the pen- 
** cil of Morden, the pen of Volney, the learning of Popock, the perse- 
^' verance of Bruce, and the enthusiasm of Savary." He seemed to have in 
view the very opposite of the race of tourists, who, at the period in question , 
infested this island, — a race totally innocent of the slightest particle of any 
one of the excellent qualifications, a union of which, the simple Doctor 
would have required in his beau ideal of a perfect one. But topography 
was not the only branch in which Irish literature was found wanting ; its 
kindred studies, antiquities and history, were under a similar curse, and 
were cultivated by men, with as light pretensions to the respect or reverence 
of their own, or any other age, as could well have happened. History or 
antiquities were less studied for instruction, or the gratincation of a reason- 
able curiosity, than as affording weapons of ofience in the wordy warfare of 
the day. The gravest, the most curious and speculative subjects were 
discussed with an asperity that was only equalled by the ridiculous sdem- 
nity and ignorant quackery of the disputants ; while a contempt for all just 
rules of criticism, and all the legitimate helps and guides to sound infor- 
mation and conclusions, is painfully conspicuous in every page of the fu- 
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rious scribblers of the time. Our language, (the great key to the knowledge 
of a people's state and transactions,) was, by this herd, clespised as a means 
of acquiring it ; indeed this contempt for the ancient language of Ireland, 
so prevalent among the writers on her history and archaiology, has been 
but too general even to the present hour ; yet, to those who comprehend 
the utility of language as a ^ide in researches through the past, this af- 
fected contempt to cover real ignorance, appears extremely ridiculous. It 
IS matter of regret, that Dr. Wood, in the passing time, has proved him- 
self a disciple of this ancient and venerable school. With the help of a vile 
translation and an inventive fancy, he has laid prostrate all Irish history » 
and elucidated Ireland's andquities with a degree of force and perspicuity 
which would have astounded the most adventurous of our heretofore soi 
disant antiquaries. Etymology seems to have, for him, (as well as for his 
worthy predecessors) unbosomed herself of her most hidden secrets, with- 
out putting him to the trouble of acquiring the knowledge of a single word 
of our Ibemo-Phen0bian dialect This is not however, wi3i us : the oithodox 
mode of becoming acquainted with, or expounding such subjects, and we 
could have almost wished that its abettors could have taken the more 
beaten and round about paths ; though even we had, thereby, lost some of 
their most whimsical and facetious <* sayings and doings." With the ready 
mode of discussing and adjusting the solemn subjects on which they pon- 
dered, these hypercritics found little difficulty in giving our history to the 
winds, rejecting the entire, as an idle fable; though, even admitting it to be 
€uch, the more philosophical portion of mankind conceive (simply enough) 
that this same fabulous, is, most generally, an envelope for true history. 
The Bardic Historians of Ireland have not been much sparing in their al- 
legories and figments. With our knowledge of the national aptitude to 
hyperbole and ^gure, and of the glowing, and impassioned, and niore than 
Oriental character of their poetry, we could scarcely expect, that in hand^ 
ling our history, they would not sometimes confound its mdities with the 
rich and gorgeous, but oftentimes lawless creations of their own fancy. 
But they have left us some valuable materials, from which, with a little 
reflection and common sense, much of the truth of our ancient history might 
be elicited. Rejecting these however, our Irish historians, whether general 
or county, have too much accustomed themselves to resort to either nega-> 
tive proofs, or, taking the still more questionable guides of the pale, (some 
of whose vile and obsolete slander was re-published some years ago in 
Dublin, under the name of ancient Irish histories, thus attempting to give 
life and circulation anew to the mis-representations and weak credulity of 
Campion, Spencer, Marlborough, Hanmer, et id genus omne,) they have 
done their utmost to embody and perpetuate a mingled spirit of ignoraace 
and pride, while the more genuine testimony of the native Irish writers 
has been almost totally passed over. The better spirit of the present age, 
without rejecting or approving either class of authorities, has been, however, 
directed with more impartiality, and a calmer temper. The heat and passion 
of the writers of the last century have given way to reasonable and dispas- 
sionate enquiry. Ireland is becoming, too, a less unfashionable subject. 
Since the union, (short as the time has been) more books have been pub- 
lished on Ireland, in the various department of politics, history, topo- 
graphy, antiquities and belles lettres, than during almost the entire of 
, the preceding century. The Royal Irish Academy and Dabltn Society led 
the way in awaking the national feeling to a sense of its own mental honors ; 
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the former has pnblislied several volames of its transactions, which, thougli 
their number, compared with the years of the Society's duration, shew that 
exertion has not been sufficiently great to promote the objects of its estab- 
lishment, yet has not been without some happy effects ; — the latter has 
been little heard of, within late years, but its earlier days were marked by 
the publication of several statistical works, few, it is true, (like angel vi- 
sits) and far between, but most desirable and vaduable in a country whose 
resources were,and are still, so little known, and where improvement is at 
once 80 desirable, and easy of attainment, whenever the means are pro- 
perly understood. Of these surveys, Sampson's Londonderry, Tighe's 
Kilkenny, and Dubourdieu's Antrim, were the best; but our own county 
has afforded the most complete and satisfactory specimen of these useful 
works, that has yet been published. Townsend's statistical survey stands 
confessedly at the head of all our Irish surveys, botli in utility, extent of 
information^ and as to its general merits. The labours of the Dublin society, 
for any literary purposes, seem to have ceased with the publication of this 
la4t mentioned survey. A spirited individual, William Shaw Mason, 
regretting its tupineness, and desiring, if possible, to complete the good 
work, a feir years ago drew np from the communications of several of the 
clergy, a statistkal account of several parishes, selected from the docu- 
ments he had received, whk:h he published in three volumes, embracing 
the state of agriculture, arts, manufactures, religion, education and re- 
sources of eadi, with the manners, customs and character of tlie people, 
and notices of their traditions, descriptions of the antiquities and remark- 
able places within each parish. But the publication of these interesting 
papers stopt here : public spirit and patronage was wanting, to enable the 
editor to carry on die work to a successful conclusion. The same obsta* 
cles that have prevented the publication of county histories, the apathy of 
the public mind, (though that indeed is growing daily less) has retaided 
the perfection of our county or parochial surveys. A short enumeration of 
our histories will shew, what little has been ; and how much still remains to 
be done ;— out of thirty two Counties, seven only have been described, of these 
Munster claims six and Ulster one ; whilst Leinster and Connaught have not a 
solitary history to tell tiie stranger, what is, or has been, and these, added to 
the histories and description of the town of Galway in Connaught ; of 
Armagh and Carrickfeigus in Ulster ; of the City of Dublin; and Christ 
Church Cathedral, form the entire stock of our historical and topogra* 
phical publications. 

The history of the City of Armagh by Mr. Stewart published some time 
since, though a work of pre-eminently uninviting exterior and appearance, 
is nevertheless, in every other respect, a performance highly creditable to its 
learned and ingenioits author. It is, in the first place, a work of the most 
indefatigable and well directed labour and industry, compiled from the 
best sources and written in a perspicuous and even a vigorous style. Mr. 
Stewart's antiquarian ofHuions are the result of close investigation, pursued 
with judgment, and unwarped by those prejudices which too oden darken 
the speculations of his brethren on the obscure events and remains of an- 
cient times. We should like to introduce this work more fully to the no- 
tice of the readers of the Magazine ; but the limits and object of this paper 
preclude us. Those however who know any thing of our ancient story are 
aware of the importance of Emania the seat of the Ulster Kings and of 
'^ the red branch knights/' as well as of Armagh in Ireland's elder day^ 
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and that the history of these places^ even in less capable hands than those 
of Mr. S., most be instructive and interestins:. Armagh, from the period 
when St. Patrick established in it the metropolitan see of Ireland, became, 
and continued for some ages, the prime seat of letters in the west of £u- 
ri^pe. Whither resorted for instiiiction, the kings, the magnates and the 
learned of the neighbouring isles and of the Ck)ntinent ; but the irruptions of 
the Scandinavian hordes, and, subsequently, of the Normans, laid its honors 
in the dust and despoiled it of its glory. Like other cities of greater name 
it had its periods of splendour and decay. In the beginning of the 16th 
century the city of the holy and the learued- had dwindled down to a mi- 
serable and insignificant county^town ; all traces of its ancient grandeur 
and importance had vanished ; and some sarcastic rhymei of the day, truly 
painted its coudition in the folbwing lines. 

Civitas Ardmachana 
Civitas vana 
Absque bonis moribus, 
Mulieres nudse, 
Games crudee, 
Paupertas in cedibns^ 

Which may be thus translated — 

Armagh — 'tis a pity— ^ 
Is now a vain city ; 
Deprived of all common morality t 
The women go nude 
The meat's taken crude 
And poverty there has locality — 

What Armagh is now will best be learned from the work itself, to which we 
willingly refer our readers, regretting^ as we do^ our inability to make any 
selections from it. 

The same province has also given us a History of Carrtckfergus, by Mr. 
Samuel M'Skimmin. Considering the comparative obscurity and incon- 
siderable rank of that town, we should naturally angiir little worthy our 
attention from its history, and yet, few books wiU moi^ completely disap- 
point any such expectation. The respectabili^ vrith which it has been got 
up, — the number and beauty of the plates wh^ embellish it, — and above 
all, the mass of various information, curious historical and biographical 
detail, and the importance to the general historian of some of the ordinal 
documents now first published in it, will astonish those who have only 
known the place through the medium of toura or gazeteers, or who only 
recollect tl^ appalling history of its defence against Bmce in 1316, when 
its obstinate garrison preferred the horrors of cannibalbm^ by devouring thirty 
Scotch prisoners, to a surrender to their Scotch besiegeis. A first edition 
of this work was published in 1807 ; but the care and attention given to 
the second, the one now in circulation — have rendered it almoet a new 
work. It has been enlarged to almost double the size of the former, and 
new engravings executed in a very creditable manner by artists of the 
town, added to it. Mr. M'Skimmin is evidently unacquainted with the 
Irish language, and this circumstance, while it has deprived him of gveat 
additional means of rendering his work sufficiently perfect and aatigfiirtotyy 
has also disfigured it vrith names and words most faufaaroos and offienaive 
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to the Irish acholar. It has also compelled him, in his annals^ to the 
' almost exclusive use of Cox, and hb copyist Leland, — authorities, not, at 
all times, to be confided in. 

Having expressed our satisfaction with the last two works, we feel that it 
would savour too much of optimism, were we to express our approbation of 
Mr. Hardiman's history of the Town of Galway in the manner we could 
wish ; but that work having been the subject of a distinct article in a former 
number of this Magazine^ no necessity whatever exists for the writer of the 
present article to Udce further notice of it We had been long indulging 
the hope, that Munster would again increase the number of our county 
histories through Mr. OTlaherty, whose history of Limerick had been, long 
since, annouiiced,and repeatedly advertised ; ana from the abilities, the taste, 
and the varied knowledge and information of that gentleman^ and, more 
than all,his superior fitnesf for such a subject, by his acquaintance with the 
ancient Irish language, literature, and aiitiqui ties; we had prepared our- 
selves to expect a most valuable acquisition to our too scanty historical ]i* 
brary. The very recent publication of a history of Limerick* has how- 
ever (we presume) interfered with the appearance of the work in ques- 
tion,since a third history of that city and county ,in the present sta!e of literary 
encouragement in this country, would be a thing not to be thought of. 
We raUier think, ti^erefore, that Mr. OTlaherty would do well (as we 
understand it had at one time been his intention) to extend his view to a 
history of Monster, which would embrace much of his materials for 
that of Limericki and would certainly be received with satisfaction by 
the public. As to the new history of Limerick alluded to, ^one volume of 
which has only been just published) we find, what of course cannot surprise 
us in this age of joint stock companies, that it is the jomt labour of the 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, and of J. J. McGregor, (the latter already known as 
the historian of the late war.) Perhaps few of our Irish counties could 
present more abundant materials for such a work. Though abounding with 
many singular curiosities, presenting us, as Mr. Fitzgerald says, ** interesting 
vesti^ of our history through the pagan, the monastic and the feudal 
ages, ' and, consequently, afibrdmg a fine field for the speculation and at^ 
tention of the antiquarian, as also of the agriculturist and political econo- 
mist ; it has, neverUieless, been but little or very partially knowB, and seldom 
trodden by the tourist or topographer. The names of Kilmallock, <' the 
Palmyra of Ireland ;"of Rathkeale, the strong hold of the old Geraldines of 
Desmond ; of Adare, and Askeaton ; with the splendid monastic ruins 
of Lough Gur, the lake of spells and enchantment, — are sufficient to attach 
interest to a history of this county^ which, from the most remote ages, has 
been celebrated in our annals. Its fertile soil had been early occupied by a 
brave and hardy people, and its vrarrior-kmgs have figured much in the re« 
cords of their country. The paternal territory, and the early scene of *' the 
glories of Brian the brave,'* renowned in song and minstrelsy, has many inte- 
resting associations for the student in Irish history ; nor are the feats of his 
fierce and proud descendants lost in our story. We associate with Limerick 
too, the recollection of the noble stand which its city made against the va- 
lour and the experience of William the third, with the flower of the English 

* The History, Topography, aod Antiquities of the County and City of Limerick, by the 
Rev. P. Fitxgendd, «Qd J, I, M'Gregcnr, Vol, 1, 8to, Dublin, 1626. 
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army beleaguering its walls, nor should it be foi^otten by tKose who have 
read with pleasure, as all must who have read Chrysal or the adventures 
of a guinea, that to this county, did Johnson its author owe his birth ; while 
our antiquarian recollections and our patriotism are excited by the venerable 
name of O'Halloran — he who^ in his enthusiasm, boldlv contested against 
OlausRudbekius, and the entire university of Upsal at his back, that Ire- 
land, and not the cold hyperborean Sweden, was the Adanticaof Plato,the 
Ogygia of Homer, the Fortunate isle, and the Garden of the Hesperides — 
the land favoured by the inspection of the Argonauts, and the giver of her 
alphabet to Greece, for which Greece in return complimen^d our progen- 
etors with the very flattering appellation of the leron gems or sacred gene- 
ration : — He, whose ardent patriotism rejected with contempt, the inappro- 
priate nameof King for the ancient sovereigns of the lofty Enn, and dignified 
them with the inflated name of Emperor ; who detected an Irish Legion 
under the banners of Hannibal in the delecta et sacra cohors, and one 
of the said Emperors under the nom de guerre of Oalgacus in North 
Britain. Truly if ever man sincerely loved ** his own his native land*' with 
the idolatiy of affection, it was 0*Halloran. He was* beyond most men daz- 
zled with the brightness of Ireland's ancient glory, and perhaps too, some- 
times blinded by the excess of its h'ght. 

The writers of the present History have given us satisfactory proofs that 
they could regard the same brilliant epochs 0*. e., from the invasion of 
Ireland by the niece of Noah before the flood, up to the Norman invasion,) 
with eyes less dimmed by their radiance. They have rapidly reviewed the 
period of Mr. O'Halloran's idolatry without assent or dissent, but with a 
tone of incredulity sufliciently provoking, when they neither offer any rea- 
sons for their scei>ticism, or gratify us with the substitution of either theory 
or hypothesis of their own. I'hey pass overhigh names^and glorious deeds, 
that would have aroused all the patriot, and waked to rapture every slum- 
bering feeling within the bosom of an O'Halloran, with a coldness, suffici- 
fently philosophic to be sure, but little befitting the impassioned character 
of historians of Ireland's elder day. The great Fingal, whose name has 
so often resounded in the fierce conflicts of the Ossianic controversy ; the 
renowned Con of the hundred fights ; Cormac of the flowing tresses (tlie 
writer of an advice for Kings — a work it is to be feared never perused by any 
of the sceptred members of the Holy Alliance,***) and a host of other 
" bright beacons of song" have been passed over, as if there had been so^nei 
act of parliament, rendering it penal, as in the case of Eratostratus, the tem- 
ple incendiary of Ephesus, to mention their time honoured names. In the 
historical summary which occupies the larger portion of Fitzgerald and 
McGregor's history of Limerick, the truth is,they appear to be distracted be- 
tween the credulity of Keating, and the incredulity of Ledwich, and, un- 
willing to commit themselves with either of the factions who have clenched 
the fist, or hurled defiance at each other, on the debatable ground of Irish 
history and antiquities, they have thrown an air of doubt and uncertaftity 
over their accounts, for which, in our opinion, there was not a sufficient ne^- 
cessity. The part relating to the miscellaneous anti(|uities is much mtfre 
satisfactory. The wriU^rs give a brief, but pleasing view of the political and 

♦ Quere, has the name of this " Cormac of the flowing tresses" been ever enrolled in 
the Hit of Royal and Noble authors -, if not, it is time it should be attended to* 

Dd 
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military iofttitutionB of the ancient Irish, comprizing ftn account of their 
reinarkablexsistoinsof clanship— Tanittry — Gavel kind Coign — and livery 
and fosterage. There are also some curious notices of their architecture, 
dress, and literature, but, above all, we felt most pleafUid with the article on 
our native music, a subject of which Ireland has just reason to be proud ; 
for amidst every variety, and reverse of her fortune, she has, even to the 
present hour, retained her musical celebrity ; while, in more remote times, 
admiring nations conceded to her that dominion in the art which Italy 
holds in modem time8«-*The excellence of Irish music even won from th^ 
reiudiced Cambrensis his reluctant applause, when he was fatii to say that 
reland surpassed all other nations in the divine art '* incomparabilUerJ* 
He has also described the Irish music of his time as of a quick and joyous 
character. How differently distinguished, is it at present, when it may jusUy 
be called the music of sighs, mingling as it does so deeply, grief with mirth,->^ 
the tear with tlie smile ; — speaking to the soul^the history of the country-*^ 
telling <* her tale in every strain ;" — discoursing most eloquently, and 
piteously of long years of suffering, and of shame, with few though bright, 
and exhilirating moments of success and peace. We select from this artU 
cle the romantic incident connected with the origin, of the beautiful, and po» 
pular air of Aileen Aroon* — the reader will perceive what a resemblance ii, 
bears to the subject of Sir Walter Scott's exquisite ballad of Lochinvar ia 
Marmion. 

** Carol More 0*Daly, (brother to Donogh, a turbulent Connaught 
" Chieftain, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth) was one of the most accom- 
** plished ^tlemen of his time, and particularly excelled in poetry and 
** music. He paid his addresses to Ellen the daughter of a Chieflain named 
** Cavanagh, a lovely and amiable young lady who returned his affection, 
** but her friends disapproved of the connexion. 0*Daly was obliged to 
** leave the country for some time, and they availed themselves of the op- 
'' portunity which his absence afforded them, of impressing on the mind of 
'^ Ellen a belief of his falsehood, and of his having gone to be married to 
" another ; after some time they prevailed on her to consent to marry a ri- 
" val of O'Daly. The day was fixed for the nuptials, but 0*Daly retum- 
*• ed the evening before. Under the first impression of his feelings, he 
'" sought a wUd and sequestered spot on the seashore, and inspired by love^ 
** composing the song of Aileen Aroon^ Disguised as a harper, he, next 
** night, gained access among the crowd, that thronged to the wedding. It 
^' happened that he was called on by Ellen herself to play. It was then, 
** touching his harp with all the pathetic sensibility, which the interesting 
'* occasion inspked, he infused his own feelings into the song he had com* 
** posed, and breathed into his softened strain, the very soul of pensive me- 
" lody. It began dtiucfa tuno a hhfanna tuAifeen Aroon^ " Will you 
** .stay or conie with me Ellen my dear." Ellen soon felt its force, and 
*' contrived to elope with him that very night." 

The Topographical portion of this volume is not quite as mteresting, as, 
from our knowledge of the County* we bad expected, but it is nevertheless 

* Handel declared he would rather hare been the author of this air than of all the music 
he had ever composed. And so enchanted was Signor Tenducci, a distinguislied Italian 
finger, who assisted at the Italian Operas in Dublin, with it, that he resolved upon study- 
ing the Irish 1 engage, and become a f erfect master of it. 
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a part which mast be read with satisfactionr and will considerably gi-atify 
Ike reader's curiosity. The descriptions though tame are intelligible, and 
when we recollect Fcrrar*s work on the same subject, we are naturally led 
to a comparison, the result of which is most favourable to the present joint 
composition. Places even unnamed by Ferrar ; objects perhaps unseen 
by kim, have been introduced to our notice connected with historical and 
traditional recollections, and some of iHlrte agreeable fictions for which our 
country is celebrated, lend to interest, and the descriptions and discoveries, 
additional effect. On the whole a perusal of the volume which has been 
published, has strongly impressed us with a desire to see the concluding 
volume brought out. It is reaHy an excellent addition to our stock of coun- 
ty histories . Good as we freely confess that of Mr. Ryland's on Waterford 
to be, we consider thisiiistory of Limerick, as snperior to it ; and, the pre- 
sent work perfected, we should not ea^e how soon we should hear of its 
authors having directed their attention towards the neighbouring county of 
Tipperary, where Cashel — Monaincha — Holy Cross, and Roscrea, with 
their history of ages, await to tell their story, and to speak what they have 
heen, and are. Tipperary and Clare ar« now the only counties in Munster, 
which have not been surveyed, and we shall hope that they will not long so 
remain. The natural and artificial beauties of this fair province only re- 
quire to be known, and the paiater, the poet, the antiquary, and the man of 
taste, who turn their steps to foreign la&ds, searching for those picturesque 
scenes and inspiring objects which lie unvisited and unexplored within 
their reach at home, will Bnd food for the mind — the pencil — and pleasing 
speculation, not less rich and delicious, than that which they seek amidst 
toils, dangers and losses abroad. The publication of descriptive works, like 
the present, would tend powerfully to attract and concentrate the attention 
of every patriotic Irishman, upon tnose deeply interesting subjects. Had we 
a few more Welds, Ireland 'would cease to be a terra incognita, BXkd we 
would not be surprized to see some of our Doctor Syntaxes — some of our 
reckless absentees, who Crowd to gratify their love of the picturesque to 
Switzerland and Italy, — hurry home, like that worthy Scotchman who hasten- 
ed from the latter country to see a magnificieot view on his own estate, ot 
which he had first received intelligence from a foreigner. Mr. Weld and Lady 
Morgan, and such histories of Munster counties as we possess, have given 
this province, a celebrity, not enjoyed Ivy any of the other three ; but well 
directed and successful as have been their labours, if we contrast them all 
united, witii die effects produced in Scotland by the efforts of her admirable 
and truly great unknown , to awaken the interest, and direct the curiosity of 
the public to his own *' land of the mountain and the flood, ^* how wanting 
will we not be found, what tameness and deficiency m«st we not lament in 
our exhibitions of the various inimitable beauties which crowd our lovely 
island, and render it truly ** a gem amidst the waters.*' Well may we sigh for 
some Irish Scott, who, liice the great ^zard of the North, eminently com- 
bining in himself the poet, the antiquary, and a scarcely to be rivallea mas- 
tery of description, and who, sojourning amidst our scenes with spirit kind- 
ling within him, and soul carried back to those distant times, '' whoseechoes 
stiU are heard among our hilU," could spread out the living land with all its 
wondrous varieties for universal inspection and admiration. 
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VAUCLUSE. 



Here, in thy groUos, wild Vauduse 
Enamoured Petrarch sought the mu*e, 
And aat beneath that green tree's shade<^ 
(The emblem of his laurel maid) x 

Binding iu wreathes upon his browSf 
Breathing to it his tender vows. 
And here his rich and varied song 
Echoed the Sorga's banks along ; 
They rose, those notes so clear and high 
Unknown beneath a northern sky- 
That lull expressive liquid tone 
Beneath thy favored sides alone» 
Fours its soul thrilling melody 
O lovely land of Italy I 

Enraptured, still he loved to meet 
Laura, in all that fair and sweet : 

The blushing rose-bud as it blows 
Is fragrant with her sigh — 

The star above his head that glows 
Can but reflect her eye— 
And still her beauteous form he twines 
With all that smiles and all that shines. 
Until his deep impassioned thought 
Her name into a language wrought. 
And oft, as rose his varying song 
Breathed it in cadence wHd and long. 

• The laurel wreath for victor*s brows 
To Laura owed its fiune. 

The air that heard his glowing vows 
Was liquid with her name^- 
That name so loved, so lovely, shed 
Its golden splendors on her head. 
And scattered them in radiance bright 
Like stars upon her hair of light. 

How oft within Vaucluse's shade 
Were Petrarch's brows the myrtle braid ! 
The leaves were green, and fresh and fair-— 
Laura! thy hand had bound them there-^ 
They faded— though the eye of Inve 
Wept dew-drops on them from above. 
But on the flowers he gave to thee 
The sun-beam shone of poesy ; 

Unfoding still those garlands bkxmi 

All brightly green above thy tomb* 



^ {jAVRA — Lquto', Vauraj Vaurea chioma^ 
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O'DRISCOLL. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 



Several malicious |^rsonft having made, at different times, attempts, to in* 
jure me.in a professional way, I take the present opportunity of publicly 
convicting them of falsehood ; and of exposing to the world their base and 
^vious calunmy. Not having it in their power to frame a direct accusa- 
tion,they endeavour to effect their object by instituting invidious comparisons 
between Mr. Valte, and me. They assert that my mode of teaching the 
science of dancing is not conformable to the present fashionable system, 
and that, on the contrary, the other professional gentleman excels m his 
knowledge of the recent inventions. Now the fact is, that there are many 
matters in the art with which I am intimately acquainted, and of which 
(with reverence be it spoken,) die above named worthy understands no- 
thing ; and so on, vice verse. For instance, — in all my enquiries respec- 
ting him, I never could learn that he taught the " Rincajiaguide an mha- 
darinruadh*' (anglice — " the fox hunter's jig") : — ^the genuine " Rinca 
triz^'* — the " Rinca ceatairay^^—or the native " Rinca Qchtar ;** whilst, on 
the contrary, tliose form the primary institutions in my saltatory tactic^. — 
I acknowledge, with all humility, my total ignorance of quadrilles'- dos 
e dos — balancezy and all the fashionable jargon which has now taken the 
place of our old Irish jigs, reels, &c. &c. &c. — so that, in this respect, we 
are pretty equal. As to respectability, I could once boast of having the 
care of pupils, whose families were not the least important in this town ; 
and the public may safely give me belief, when I assert,upon my credit,that 
I often had the honour of laying the scourge acrose the shins of Master 
Nicholas Tomtit, Master Bobby Ranty, Master Johnny Liquidrishstick, 
and many others too tedious to mention in an advertisement. It is only 
five years since those gentlemen have been withdrawn from my school, so 
that the calumny about " second rate*' and ^^ third rate" is quite unfounded. 

There remains another serious matter to be taken into consideration ; 
viz. the terms of instruction. The envious have reported, — nay have solemn- 
ly asserted, that I require but thirteen pence per quarter for tuition ; — ^now 
the truth is that ** I have heretofore charged two tenpennies, and on 
the asshnilation of currency have raised the terms to two shillings British,"* 
which I intend to continue as my standard price in future. 

There are, however, many aidvantages which I possess beyond Mr. 
Valte, whilst he is no more than a mere dancing master, I am something 
else. He instructs — is paid, and no more of him ; — ^whilst / instruct — am 
paid, asked to dine in reat houses, (when there is no one else to amuse the 
family, or when there is no stranger asked ;)and, upoa my honour, I am 
seldom left in the hall long after dinner. I generally begin the play of 
blind man's buff by being Uie first who is blindfolded: uid am always 
appointed fool in four comers, in which character I remain during the event- 

* A quotation horn my daily adTertisement, which publicly appeareth posted on the 
left-hand pillar of the lane gate in Bantxy. 
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ful game. I grind the rosin, at-parties, for the fiddkrft— carry the children's 
books to school, and sometimes read the news-paper ^rhen the old lady is 
sleepy, and the prmt bad. From those circumstances it will be seen ^hat I 
have many opportonities of improving in literature, and fashionable life, 
which my rival cannot have. Hence, I imbibed a iaste for letters, and hope 
on one day being enabled to give rest to one pair of limbs at the expense of 
the other ; — in plain terms, to exchange the logic of the feet for that of the 
hands. 

Should those statemenU not be sufficient to obviate the evil effects of 
those invidious falsehoods, it only remains for me to entjceat the attention 
ef Ae wirxounding gentry, and to request they will visit my school on *Cnoc 
na-veachy where 1 preside during the summer months, or to Whiddy Island, 
where I teach in spring, and part of winter ; and thus a personal examina- 
tion will convince them of the tmth-of this, my declaration. 1 have noxnore 
lox>£fer on the present oocasion, but to assure the public how devotedly. 

I remain. 

Their most obedient 

humble servant 'till death. 
Primus Jucundub Mac Ru^CO* 

Cnoc-na-veach, August 16, 1826. 
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Ohl once the bafp of fnisfSul 

Was Btrung foil high to notes of gladness ; 

But yet it often told a tale 

Of mote prerailing sadness. 

O'Connor's Child. 



Th^ is not perhaps in any part of Ireland more striking scenery than 
tfiat beheld from the highest point of the old Abbey near Bantry. With- 
out being so fearfully sublime, as that along the coast of Antrim in^ the 
■orth,^ or the bleak pinnacles of Derbyshire in England, it possesses the 
double attraction of die improvements of agriculture,, and the irregularity 
of nature in all her majesty. The bold outline of mountain extending 
from Bere Island along the borders of the County of Kerry towards the 

* This hill lies just opposite to the cathedral, which, as a witty pupil of mine, named 
Tim Cnmeen, used to remark, is a beautiful building, except that the walla and loof aro 
ia a wretched condition. 
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nortbv is mellowed by the refreshing relief o( the most delicious tcrdurcy 
especially in that part which approaches the beautiful baeia lying outsid^ 
the fittid town of Bantry^ On a fine summerV morning, or at noon,f the 
landscape almost exceeds description. At one view, the spectator takes 
in a sweep of some hwidred leagues both on sea and land. Forw^ds^ 
as far as the eye can reach, the immense Atlantic lies like a mass of var- 
nished gold under Uie rays of the rising sun. In the contemplation of 
such- a scency ideas partaking of the sublime must arise in the mind, even 
of an indifferent spectator. The reflection that nothiug will impede the 
course of the voyager until he reaches the other side of the giobe,? xiMist 
impress him with the grandeur of the prospect, and, in some measure, 
identify hin with all that lies before him. The unbroken stillness thai 
broods over the bosoms of the mfghtV deep ; the rich and glowing tintr of 
the eastern horizon ; the bursting of the sun^as it were^ worn tiie waters ; 
the blue ocean itself strongly relieved by the russet colour of the moun- 
tains, shooting abruptly above its surface ;• the luxurious carpets of green 
which cover the small islands planted in the* basin,- — aliform, in one view, 
the most vivifying prospect in nature.^ The old abbey itself, formerly the 
abode of monks of the Franciscan order,, with its aged alder and yew 
trees drooping over the sea, the white tomb stones gleaming- in the sun- 
shine and half seen through the foliage, impose a venerable and holy cha^ 
racter on the scene. 

1 am an enthusiast in what regards ancient burial grounds: in general> 
but I confess this has a peculiar claim on my mos^ fervent attachment.. 
I often wander there, long before the rising of the sun, and seldom fail in 
taking my leave of him as he sets in all the glory of summer*s pride be- 
hind the Berehaven mountains. The consciousness that I tread on '* hal- 
lowed ground," wheve once the vesper stave re-echoed; that I repose on 
spots where not long since the sacred mysteries were celebrated ; that I 
breathe the «ame air which once tlirilled with the melting pathos, or which 
wafted the grand intonations of Uiose musical specimens of simple sub- 
limity which are so frequently blended with the imposing ceremonies of the 
Roman ritual, must impress me with feelings rarely felt in any other situa- 
tion. There occurs a striking difierence between the ideas we feel in the 
observation of a scene of feudal or baronial grandeur, and those we enter- 
tain on the contemplation of tlie ruined habitation of holiness. Disgust aA 
die nuitahility of human events, and at the instability of wealth and powec 
is the consequent reflection of the former,, whilst a complete abstraction 
from the business of this world, attended with a pensive melancholy and 
the most heartfelt devotion is the impression from a view of the fatter. 
Carried on by the train of ideas in this manner^ the imaginatioQ raises 
many visions of former days» and we grieve to be awakened from this un-> 
earthly trance to flat reality again. The matin song is once more beard 
over the blue water ; the phantoms of the cinctur^ friar is seen flitting 
amongst the trees ; the benedicite is again repeated on the passing travel^ 
ler ; the spirit of sanctity breathes a gentler rapture over Uie scene ; and 
again, the abbey " leaves seem stirred with prayer." * 

• There aro at yet, — or have been — a few persons in the town of Bantiy, who recoUect 
the last w-anderer from the dilapidated monastery, and, if I am not mistaken, one man knew 
and entertained a very old reculse who dwelt in a nairow road in Bantiy, which now goe« 
by the name of '* Friar*8 lane." P. J. Mac Rxnco« 
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I had vkited the abbey one beautiful evening towards the middle of Juner 
last, about the hour of six or seven. The scene around was buried in the 
most profound silence, unless when, now and then, wounded by a faint and 
dying hum from the distant busy town, or by the sudden splash of oars in 
the waters, as the Clanlawrence men rowed slowly homewards, or by the 
sullen plunge of some sea bird in the still mirror beneath. Having 
completed the distracting duties of the day, I had intended to luxurate in 
all the richness of long cool grass, and revel in whatever scenes or visions 
fanagination may call forth. The exercises of the '^ light fantastic toe** 
were about to give place to no less agile trippings of fancy ; and I drew up 
my legs for the purpose of setting out on a journey to the empire of non-exis- 
tence. I had chosen a fit spot for my repose, and had settled myself so 
that a new covered grave should be my couch and pillow ; — (we may as 
well accustom ourselves to these things as not) I was just collecting my 
thoughts preparatory to an excursion; — the eyes were half closed — Jips 
compressed — ^hand spread on the forehead, when, I was roused by a noise 
resembling that of the closed hand struck violently and often against the 
breast At another time this incident would have caused but little sur- 
prise, but in the total absence of mind I then was, it served immediately 
to dissipate the outlines of the gossamer fabric I had been drawing. After 
hearing a repetition of the same, I turned my head around, and perceived, 
kneeling on a grave close behind my sofa, an old grey man, whom I at 
once recognised as the professed senachie of the town and suburbs. Poor 
Denis Hurly was the most honest, simple, devout, but, at the same time, 
the most broken hearted being in the country. He had gained such res- 
pect for the excellence of his character, that he was an universal favourite. 
The houses of all the country parish priests were ever open to him ; and 
it was considered as a compliment, not the slightest, if he sojourned long 
in one place. The head farmers and the " ceanna probair would ride 
slowly if they met him on the high road, for the purpose of conversing 
with him, and the barefooted urchins passed with veneration, bordering 
upon awe, as they twitched, by way of a bow, the matted locks hanging 
upon their forehead. The simplicity of his heart approached almost to 
childishness, and an infant of three years old had a more intimate know- 
ledge of the ways of the world. He conciliated the favour of the young 
by mingling in all their sports, by acting as arbitrator at foot ball, bowling 
and hurling matches, and he endeared himself to the old by constantly 
attending at wakes and funerals. Many a winter's night has he wiled 
away, — the centre of a numerous circle of old and young who listened with 
rapture to his relations of the atchievements of days of old. He was no 
vulgar sevuichie. Often were the hearts of hid hearers melted at hi& la- 
mentation over the memory of the dead, and often they fancied that the 
spirits of the departed arose to hear their venerable panegyrist. His effu- 
sions of natural eloquence so far affected the minds and roused the pas- 
sions of the young men, that they often, by one simultaneous emotion, 
leaped up, seized their sticks, and imprecated the most dreadful curses on 
the ashes of their first national betrayer. Their bosoms panted to emu- 
late the deeds and valorous feats of the great Donall Combhy last of the 
princes of Beara, as they heard him dilate on the deep revenge taken by 
that hero on the robber chieftain of Castle Donovan ; and their stubborn 
hearts softened to the tale of woe, and tears and sobs bore testimony to 
the feeling pathos -of bis caoin. Not a wedding or christening was cele- 
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hxBied in the country without the presence of Denis. He had always the 
most comfortable corner allotted to him, and his seat at the banquet was 
next to that of the master of the house himself. Though always beloved by 
the peasantry, since his late misfortunes he was almost idolised. No peo- 
ple in the world entertain a deeper feeling of veneration for virtue in dis- 
tress than the Irish. Abandonment of ^ends in adversity is not their 
faulty and their lidelity to the victim is more strong as his miseries in- 
crease; and, as the swan is said to soothe the moments of dissolution by 
a strain of exnuisite melody, they especially comfort the sorrows of the 
death bed, ana soften the rigours of desolation. 

. He had been blessed with a large and fine family of four sons and two 
daughters. The plder girl caught cold by chance, and contracted a con- 
sumption which soon carried her to her grave, and the younger shortly 
followed. The poor mother, thus depriv^ of the chief part of domestic 
joy, pined in a natural decay, which was perhaps hastened by the depar- 
ture of her eldest son, a fine young man, for America. Two more enlisted 
in a marching regiment preparing to set out for the West Indies, where 
they shortly after fell victuns to the yellow fever. All dropped one by 
one — all his delight went out with the quick evanescence of the tints of 
the rainbow, and he was left desolate. 

One delicate boy remained who was his mother's darling. He had 
been only three or four years old when she died, and owing to that want 
of care which the mother alone can so well supply, his constitution was 
weak, and his frame was one of debility. Many circumstances beside 
that of parental love served to increase the father's affection for Randal, and 
to bind up his very soul in his. He was the image of his deceased mother, 
and she had eloped with her husband, and preferred the risque of poverty 
with her more admired suitor to certain wealth with one whom she dis- 
liked. His state of health also claimed those little indulgences only un- 
derstood and given by the parent, and his look of thanks to his poor father 
was so like that of his mother, when, at the age of sixteen she left her fa- 
ther's home, and gave herself up the protection of Denis, who swore that 
whilst health and strength remained she should never want comfort, that 
he almost forgot the recollection of his misfortunes. He had doted on 
bis wife, and^ even still, the bare mention of her name would wring a tear 
from his dimned eyes. Randal had become the idol of the country peo- 
ple, and it was delightful to witness the contention amongst them, who 
should be first to pay the closest attention to the sickly boy. He always 
accompanied his father to those places where he was invited, and it was 
the pride of the old man's heart to make an exhibition of his son's won- 
derful talents. All sorrow was drowned in the possession of this treasure ; 
the bare wrinkled brows opened, and the dark eye once more sparkled at 
the applause bestowed on his darling. He never left him for one moment, 
and he seemed the only tye which bound him to the world, and the sole 
charm which reconciled him to life. 

One autumn evening, they had been invited to spend the night at a 
wedding nearly a mile and a half distant from their own little cabin ; and 
the father and son were decked out in their best clothes. As they were 
just departing Randal fell outside the threshold o£ the door, and cut his 
forehead severely. Sheela, their old house-keeper, told them in great 
alarm that it would be unlucky if either stirred out that evening. Though 
by profession; Penis was a believer in the doctrine pf predestination; yet; at 
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the same tiioe, several most preftsiitg inducetnents influenced hnn to disre- 
gard the monttioDS of the au^aring syliil. The priest was expected to be 
present; of course Uiere wo«kl be a ball, and such an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting the powers of Randal should not be omitted. They were exceed- 
ingly perplexed as to the way in whidi they should act, and were almost 
inclined to gife up the idea of leaving the house that night. At length 
tl^ matter was determined by a plaa which their prophetess proposed. 
She, knowing that the fate denned for two persons toyether would never 
fall on the head one nhnCy assured them, that either may be permKted to 
depart without harm. Denis was always ready to postpone his own pl^- 
sure to that of his soo,*— a» what parent is not? — and immediately signi- 
fied his resolution to stay al hoHie^ and directed Randal to set out. The 
narniers of the young boy were extremely bashful, and he by no means 
wished to go onaccompanied by his father. However, seeing the anxiety 
of the poor man to have his desire complied with, he coufd not hesi- 
tate in obeying him. He went therefore, and at parting from his father 
his lace assunied a more than usual melancholy cast, which raised many 
wihappv presentiments in tibe mind of ohl Sheela. She did not like the 
ashy paleness succeeded by the high hectic, nor the glistening eye; — it 
resembled too closely the last light of the dying wick. Nothing material 
happened to him on his journey^ — he arrived safe at the farmer's house, 
and the young bride came out to meet her favourite, and to conduct him 
to the most comfortable part of the room. A stranger would suppose 
that Randal had been thebiidegroom, from^e dose attention paid to him 
by the young woman. Whether for the purpose of concealing her own 
bashfulness, or that, noticing a change for the worse in the young min- 
streFs look, she never left him during the entire night. The dinner was 
now discussed in silence,, for the priest was present, and of course was 
carver. The punch went merrily around, — the songs of Carolan -were 
cfaaunted by strong manly voices, — the beautiful ^^plcica tul Ruare' was 
aung by one of the company, a fine dark looking man, in compliment to the 
present banquet, and, when all hearts were warm, and the generous and 
genuinely brave spirits of the open hearted and unsuspecting Irish were 
roused, the dance was loudly called for. Instantly, young men and mat- 
ilens were on their legs. Chairs, tables, and all other impediments were 
removed to make room for the sweeping contre-dance. The old men re- 
moved to another apartment with die F^v. Mr. Donegan to discuss some 
political questions over their beverage : and left the young ones to the free 
exercise of their favourite pastime. Six fiddlers struck up, and when die 
preliminary process of grinainglrosin, and tying strings was over, burst into 
" dho nog(U$ mo/ein** with all the action and gesture of vehemence. They 
sat in a row together, and it often happened that they bumped each others 
elbows, and thumped each other's corns in the violence of exertion. Heads 
were bobbing fiercely — now here; now there, — in all the pride of excellence. 
The winks and nods of the ungentle minstrels were always followed by a 
fillip of the middle finger and thumb, and a short but shrill yell of exulta- 
tion from the dancers.* They were just in all their glory, and had run 

♦ Note by Mr. Paimub JvtuNovs Mac Rinco< — Tliis practice if what J never approve 
of« and never allow in my school ; and I think it is the duty of eveiy p rofeasor to admonish 
his pupils against the noisy vulgarity of such a custom. At the same time let him not 
suppose that I suggest this^ by way of imitating any more exatoed offidaL 

Cnoc-na vcack ^Acw/, 
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down one set, — wlien an agom&tn^ shriek was suddenly heard from a cornep 
of the room. At once, all was hushed » and the bride leaving her partner 
hastened to know the cause of the interruption. She ran to the chair 
on which Randal had been sitting, and under it he was found in a hys- 
terical G^ His legs had got entangled in the frame; and the bark of his 
head had descend^ with idolence on the hearth, and was bleeding rapidly. 
All ceased ftom their amusement, and some were going to alarm the priest, 
when the young woman beckoned them to desist. She laid him on her 
own bed, and tmnstened his throbbing temples with vinegar. He soon 
recovered, but was in so weakly a state that he was removed to another bed 
in the kitchen. The music and dancing ceased through fear of distuit»ing 
the poor hoy, and he slept the entire night 

In the morning he was sent home to his father on a horse. Denis took 
htm down in his arms, and carried him to his bed, and bent over him in 
all the expressive silence of agony. Poor Sheela shook her head as she 
nibbed his pale lace gently with her trembling hand. Randal was speech* 
less during that entire day — and alasl the forebodings of his nurse were 
Coo weU realised, for, about four o'clock next morning he expired. 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings of the ijpither; any per- 
son must fully conceive them from the desolation of his state before. He 
preserved an unbroken sulleness during the wake; — ^no tear was shed; 
{>robably because the sources were dried up and exhausted already. He 
moped about the house as if in searqh of something he had lost He ut- 
tered not a word^ but sat down regularly to his meals, only now and then 
he seemed as if talking to some one next him, — ^it was there sdways Randal 
used to sit. He was continaally taking up the little dog, placing him on 
his knees, bending over him, and lulling him to sleep wifii a kind of mur- 
muring Goota. He went about the road, clapping his hands, but uttering 
not a single expression, and with a stupid wildness of countenance seai>ch- 
ing under every hedge, in every nook, and examining every cabin for his 
boy. The nei^bovrs endeavoured to make him sp^, or to move him 
to tears by continually talking of his son, and uttering his praises, but all 
was done in vain, nothing oould thaw that Itosen grief which bound up the 
springs of his souL 

This could not last long ;— ^at the moment when tlie corpse was about 
to be placed in the coffin, and carried out for interment, nature burst for€h 
and moistened the barren wilderness of insensibility* He was torn from 
the coffin, and, in apite of his shouts of agony, was prevented from attending 
the funeral. Six or seven old men, and two or three old women, remained 
with him for a f&v days, to prevent his missing the company of his son. 
At the end of a week he was so far recovered as to be removed to the 
house of the young woman, where Randal had last been. By degrees, 
reason assumed her faculties, and hysterical grief, and stupefaction gave 
way to that mellow remembrance, which in some measure soothes us for 
the loss we have sustained. 

It was now near two years since the death of Randal, and during that 
time, f am sure not one moment passed vnthout bringing him to the me- 
mory of his father. He frequently wanders back to his old habitation by 
moonlight, in the hope of meeting with his ghost ; and I have been in- 
formed that he spent diree nights in the burying place, in the expectation 
cf beholding his son's apparation. In this manner he strays about the 
country; — at one time m a most depressed state of mind, at another, 
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comforted with the hope of speedily joining his beloved. He never passes 
a grave yard or chapel without oftering up a prayer for the repose of his 
«oul. It was this circumstance led him to the place where I last met him. 

Not wishing to interrupt his devotions, I waited in anxiety until he arose 
from a kneeling posture. Having expressed my uneasiness lest I may 
have unintentionally intruded on his private hours, he shook his head 
mournfully, and answered " no, sir, you have not interrupted me ; I was 
merely bes^hing God to grant me one favour, either to bless me with a 
sight of my poor boy, or else to take me entirely to himself. My poor 
Randal is mr happier than if he had been still contending with this wicked 
world; — at the same time, that I fear I am somewhat selfish in feeling 
sorrow for him. Do you know I have sometimes been impious enough to 
arraign the justice of God for rendering me, of all people, so deplorably 
desolate; — my wife — my daughters." — The poor man was getting into such 
a melancholy strain of feeling, that I thought better to divert hts mind 
from the subject entirely, and afler offering a remark on the stillness of the 
.evening, I enquired whether any traces of the monastery were as yet extant. 
^' Not the least," replied he, ''but the ground we are now standing on is 
not the site of the old abbey ; — you see diere," pointing with his stick, 
** where that high green field rises to the west outside the burying place, 
there the dwelling house was built. It was formerly, and by some is still 
cdlled'ard na mbrahaiTy or the ^hUl of the brothers.* There is not a 
single ruin leil,^all has been overturned, and the ground ploughed- up by 
strangers who had no taste for any thing ancient or holy." I asked if the 
graves of any of the friars could be ascertained. '* From the immense 
quantity of graves," said he, '' in this place, it is impossible to discover 
those of which you speak, however, there are two or three which I am 
pretty sure of, as belonging to the outcasts of the friary, — and one in par- 
ticular, which 1 never pass without praying for the soul of him who lies 
beneath ; I have reason to be quite certain, as my feither knew him well : 
if you will come this way, 1 will shew you where he lies," I followed my 
guide into the centre of the burying place, and after pushing aside heaps 
of nettles and wild briars, we at length discovered a grave almost level with 
the ground, ornamented with a short thick grey headstone, on which the 
deeply indented letters were almost illegible ; a small cross, cut out of a 
solid piece of stone, was standing at the foot, on the upper part of which, 
was engraved a rude circle of glory, resembling that surrounding a sobori- 
unty in the centre of which, was traced a well formed ' 1. H. S.' This 
completed the decorations of the poor friar*s grave. It was situated in the 
thickest shade ; two old alder trees covered it entirely over, and, as if to 
shut out all light, and to bafHe scrutinising curiosity, weeds and briars 
were intertwined across it. No person ignorant of its existence, could ever 
have discovered it, so deeply was it buried in complete twilight. ** The 
history of this brother is extremely curious," said Denis, " both for the 
unfortunate events of his life, brought on partly by himself, and for the 
rigour of his subsequent repentance. If you should have any desire to 
know it, I shall be happy to gratify you, as my father often told it to us." 
I thanked him for his offer ; and perceivino; that the grief of the father was 
for the moment neaily obliterated in the ardour of the senachie, I was glad 
to be the medium of affording some alleviation, however brief. His elbow 
being supported by the corner of the headstone, and mine leaning on the 
^(onc cross; he beg^an his narrative. Denis could speak English yrell, an^ 
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with fluency, but having himself heard the tale in Irish, and knowing the 
difficulty of giving expression in English to the energy of the language of 
Qssian, he preferred using that tongue, and it being a matter of indiffe- 
rence to me, I left him the power of selection. The story I give, is word 
for word with the origiual, making allowances for the additions or explana- 
tions necessary between the two languages. Before setting oui, however, 
I would admonish the reader to procure the book entitled '' The exploits of 
all the kings and heroes of Ireland, from their arrival at Dunaml>are, a few 
months after the duluge, until the year 1798 ; an epic poem in contracted 
old Irish, by Mr. Theophilus Tertius Macwhacboihail.* Ho will there 
see some interesting accounts of the family of 0*Driscoll, or the 'harper*, 
who was the great ancestor of our present hero. 

About four and twenty miles to the south west of Bantry, lies the dreary 
island of Shirky. Situated near the most romantic part of the western 
coast, it forms a sad and striking contrast with the enlivening scener}' aronnd. 
It is seen to most advantage from the summit of that mountain which rises 
over that beautiful sheet of waier called * Loch Ein\ that lies about three 
miles to the west of Skibbereen. Cape Clear stretches out its barren arms 
into the ocean to a long extent, and Shirky lies between it and the main 
laud. Though craggy and uneven, it is nevertheless a comparatively flat 
tract of rock. Its two ends jut out to the north and south much beyond 
thoseof Cape Clear, and its breadth bears no proportion to its length. There 
are not many deep ravines or high cliffs in it, on account of which, the 
wietched huts scattered over it, possess very trifling shelter. To view H on 
a cold stormy day, it would seem the last spot on the earth where any thino* 
like a human being would venture to live, even for one week. The sea mew 
or wild seal would esteem it an uncomfortable refuge. Notwithstanding 
ks numerous inconveniencies, the long island of Shirky is rather thickly 
inhabited ; and the fishermen who dwell on its barren surface seem perfect- 
ly content, if not happy with their situation. Cape Clear, which is directly 
to the west of it, is a kind of Botany Bay, or rather La Trappe, whither 
the youngest priests after receiving orders, are sent from the diocesses of 
Cloyne and Ross. They remain there during the space of a year and a half; 
and the circumstance of their preferring it to Shirky as a dwelling place, 
though apparently more exposed to storms, would sufficiently argue its 
intolerable dreariness and intensity of gloom. At no season of the year 
does pleasure ever sit upon its surface. The rich glow of sunset, in which 
the most gloomy feature assumes a mellowness of aspect, serves but to shew 
the horrors, and to draw into light the retiring sequestration of this barren 
retreat 

The only object, — a solitary one — whieh may seem in some measure to 
past a redeeming character on this spot, is the ruin of a very ancient cas- 
tle which had b^n situated about the centre of the island ; — and what may 
appear much more wonderful, is, that contrary to the construction of simi- 
lar habitations on other parts of the coast, it presents the appearance of 
being built for the purpose of dwelling therein, and not entirely for the 

* Thif rare and curious production is, I am informed in the possMsion of Crohoort na 
lAobhar who dwells at present in the street called " Mbohar na Mbarracs** vulgo ' barrack 
road.* ' It is as yet in ma nus cri pt, and is divided into 75 cantos, each canto containing tSO 
fUnsa^ J it is to be regretted that half of the last stanza of the last canto has been lost. 

P. 1. M. C. S. 
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sake of defence. The ruins of a monastery and chapel are shewn at a 
short distance, and this circumstance must account for such a solecism in 
architectural taste. The chapel had tieen founded by one of theO'Driscolls, * 
several hundreds of years since, and he raised this castle contiguous to it, 
from a desire to dwell on holy ground. Moved by the spirit of compunc- 
tion for some act of violence committed in ihe hour of passion, (a circum* 
stance not unusual with the old Iri^h) he retired thither to spend the * rem^ 
nant of his existence in solitude : yet he did not withdraw from the business 
of life unaccompanied by soma comfort ; for his zeal for religion, 
and his real devotion and repentance more than compensated for the 
error of the chiedain, and the chastening sweets of religion prepared 
his heart for the enjoyment of unfading pleasure. His habitual, and 
uninterrupted austerities, together with the lowly demeanour of his 
manners, so contrasted with the former fierv soul of the old leader, 
gained him the character of a saint, long bemre he departed this life ; 
and, after his decease, the arms he had used, and the mantle and sandals 
he had worn, became the safeguard in battle, and the protection in peri). 
This example seems to have influenced the mind of the hero of our tale, 
who is generally known hj the name of the last of the O^Driscolls. 

About the centre of this island, and nearly opposite to Kilcoh, stood a 
castle, of which, now the ruins are only to be seen, built, as it is handed 
down in the traditions of the peasantry, by Florence O'Driscoll, commonly 
called ' Fineen Dubhy or < black Florence/ who was harper or family bard 
to Connal Ceamach, prince of Cavibra.* In the household of the old 
Irish chiefs, the ienctchky though included in the catalogue of domestics, 
held a most important situation, and was paid by his fellow servants a de- 
gree of veneration almost bordering on that observed to the master himself. 
The immediate intercourse which he held with his chief, made him a prin- 
cipal participator in his confidence ; and it not unfrequcntly happened, that 
he exercised the office of prime adviser in cases of emergency. He went 
to battle very seldom ; though we may find on record some instances wherein 
the bard threw by the clartkech and assumed the corslet and spear. This 
exemption proceeded solely from the a£Eection of the chief, and his anxiety 
to preserve the recorder of his valorous feats, and the soother of his woes. 
The duty of the minstrel was to rouse the clansmen on the moment of ap- 
proaching fight, to sing the praises of the victors, and to chaunt the ulia- 
itUlah over the bodies of the fallen brave ; to recount the atchieveskents 6f 
days of yore, and to attend at the banquet. From the intrinsic importance 
of these several duties, it may be easily conjectured that Uie place he hdd 
in the affections of the prince was exceedingly high. 

On one occaswn, it happened that an irruption was made by a neigh- 
bouring chief into the territories of Connal Ceamach. It occurred most 
unfortunately as the nobles of that province were celebrating, at the court 
of their master, the nuptials of his daughter, who was betrothed to a prince 

* The profesaan whidi Fineen followed gained hin the ^thet of O'DriscoU. The com- 
ponents of this name are " dru" m\ach sigmfies a briar or sometimes a twig, and ** etmV* 
mosic. It is not veiy deariy ascertained from what canse he had been called so ; -shoald 
I venture a suggestion, I Would hint that children very often form a kind of pipe from the 
bark of the sycamore, and that in the inftmcy of the art such an instrument might hare 
been made by Fineen. 

P. J. Mac Rinco« 
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(torn the north of Ireland. Never were assaulted more ill prepared for de- 
ience. They were all at the banquet, and in the midst of convivial joj, 
wlien an account was brought that the shillings of the peasantry were on 
fire, and that a party of armed men, headed by Feargus More, a turbulent 
leader^ were ravaging tlie country^ and putting every person to the sword. 
General consternation struck them for some time, when the strange barons 
who were present, started up, drew their swords, and pledged themselves 
to defend their hospitable entertainer^ and his beautiiul daughter, from the 
fury of the unprincipled invaders. They were but one hundred in nnmber ; 
but then, each was attended by a senackie and a eoiside or henchman, 
without whom they never went from home. The henchmen grasped their 
»pears, and Uie mmstrels cut the strings from their harps and fitted them 
to Uieir bow^ ; and in a moment they sallied out to meet the foe. Ailer 
an obstinate and bloody engagement on both sides, victory declared for the 
brave defenders of Connal Cearnach, and they retired from the field with 
the loss oi but thirty men. Joyfully they returned home and finished the 
rites which had been so sacrilegiously interrupted. But joy dwelt not in 
the soul of Connal Cearnach ; he had lost his fatthlul bard, and no one 
was left to celebrate his victory. The minstrels of the chieftains came forth 
one after the other, and essayed to soothe the prince's heart; but their 
elForts were vain. He could hsten to none but to him who was departed. 
At length a youth approached^ who had been the pupil of the deceased 
man of song; — he touched a favourite chord — ^he sang the eaoin of his 
dead master, and lulled the spirit of wrath. His success was miraculous, — 
his auditors were drowned in tears, and the strangers departed, blessing the 
white head of him who could perform such wonders. He was immediately 
elected successor to him who was slam in battle, and soon became the 
chieftain's favourite. 

He was the founder of the ancient O'Driscoll family who are now en- 
tirely extinct, — the present branches of that name being totally spurious, and 
BOt entitled to claim any connexion with the family of the ^harper.' On 
the death of Connal Cearnach, he was endowed with that part of Cavibra 
on which Shirky depended; and on that island built the castle, the ruins 
whereof, as yet remain^ 

The situation is the most favourable on the island. Whether by nature 
or by art, it affords not a little shelter to the habitations erected there. An 
area, nearly one and a half dice or casts of a dart in diameter, enclosed by 
Uiree small hills irregularly disposed, forms the space upon which the cas- 
tle b built : a surrounding rath of about three dice in circumference, made 
in the form of a circle, unless where interrupted by a small bridge, defend- 
ed the walls. The rath was drawn inside the hills, and could not be per- 
ceived until they had been surmounted. A strong waU raised (o the height 
of twenty feet, and furnished with one gateway connected the separated 
hills. From a distant view, it presented the appearance of a perfectly 
fortified modem battery ; and seemed a situation admirably cs^eulated for 
defence. The height of the building itself might be near forty feet, and its 
summit scarcdy peeped over the surrounding hills. Its form was triangu« 
lar ; or raither the edifice was composed of three turrets, connected by cor^ 
ridors, on tl^ fiat roofs of which were fixed spall tents, seemingly erected 
for the protectMHi of the duine na catair* in the more prosperous days of 

* Warders or guards. P. J. Mac Ruioo. 
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the castle. In tlic ruder times, in which the fortiBcation had been raised, 
the liatllcmcnts were constantly kept covered with every kind of offensive 
weafK)us ; spears, battle-axes, Sec, Sec. ; and in latter years, foor smaH 
pieces of cannon had been fixed on each of the angular turrets, facing the 
ibut cardinal points of the heavens. Within the court yard were scattered 
a few shieling or huts, appropriated for the dwelling places of the more 
immediate dependants, with kennels attached to them, in which were kept 
tliose lar^e wolf dogs, whose quick sense of hearing availed much, in 
alarming their masters on the approach of an enemy. From a crevice of 
the rock which lay to the rere of the building, issued a constant stream of 
clear fresh water, which descended into a well or small basin, naturally 
formed in tlte bosom of the hill. In winter time, or whenever the 
rains were heavy, this stream assumed the magnitude of a mountain 
cataract, and, swelling over its reservoir, scattered its force, and dashed 
itself into a thousand fragments, until it again united in a channel cut for 
that purpose at the base, by which it was conducted around the area, until 
it fell into the encircling rath. The appearance of the entire situation was 
that of a wild but beautiful solitude in summer ; but in the dreary days of 
November, it was that of gloom and horror, in which none could exist but 
one who had some powerful cause to detest the world, and to fly fio» 
mankind. 

Roderick O'Driscoll. the last of the family of that name, was but nine^ 
teen years old when he succeeded to the castle, and circumscribed pos- 
session of his grandfather. His father was the second son of Hugh 
O'Driscoll, and had gone abroad for the purpose of entering inta the 
Spanish service, a» at home, military offices were not open at that period 
to Roman Catholics. Jn consequence of the many duties interwoven with 
the life of an officer, and especially a stranger, and one who had obtained 
his rank by solicitation alone, he could not afford sufficient leisure to cor- 
respond often with his family ; in fact, he had written no more than twice; 
and such a length of time elapsed since the last communication, that it was 
generally supposed he was long since dead. His departure from his native 
land to the hospitable refuge of persecuted Irishmen, was occasioned by 
the death of a young lady to whom he had been espoused but one year. 
I'hey had loved each other with genuine love, and he could not endure the 
sight of a place where he had been happy, but where he was now led de- 
solate. He committed his poor little orphan to the care of his father, and 
desired him to love it for his sake. Followed by the prayers and blessings 
of the rude old chiefs he went and — returned not. Tlie eldest son had been 
killed in a duel with one of the new settlers to whom Cromwell had bestowed 
the fat of the land, and for whom, he had expelled the natives. Having no 
other child, the old man would have been completely desolate, but for the 
society of his infant grandson, whose helplessness and innocence served to 
beguile hi& lonely hours, and in some measure, to efface the remembrance 
of his bitter losses. Hugh enjoyed a long life, perhaps too long for his 
happiness; — he had seen his family dwindle and fall around him before 
their time, and he was ieft alone on the hearthstone of his fathers. He 
had no son to pay the last sad offices of humanity, than which nothing is 
considered a deeper curse by the Irish, — none to close bis eyes at the h^w 
of dissolution. The cup of his sweetest hopes had been embittered, asd 
he was compelled to drain it to the dregs. There was no record in which 
his memory may live^ l^ut the gratitude of his dependants, and the affec« 
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tioB of the young orphan; True, his lament would be sung by theold 
minstrel of bus bouse ; but the children of the lo?e of his heart had departed, 
and th^e were none to melt at the strain* After a short illness, or rather 
natural decay, his ashes were mingled wiUi those of his ancestors, and his 
dirge was chaunted by six aencickies; who expressed their grief in all the 
disgressive effusion of metaphor and apostrophe so peculiar to the Irish 
tongue. 

Roderick was a youUi of deep sensibility, perhaps caused or increased 
by the sorrows in which his early days were imbued» and by the constant 
praises which he heard of his decefl^ mother, and of his absent father. 
Time however brought its usual antidote sooner to a young mind ; and 
whilst his heart bore testimony to the tenderness o( his feelings on the 
occasion, the consciousness that he was now his own master, and that his 
actions were under no restraint, considerably counteracted the effects re« 
suiting from an excessive indulgence in grief. As lord of his little estate 
and secluded fortification, his vassals and dependants paid him imfdicit 
obedience, and at so early an age, he beheld himself at the head of a party 
of men, not numerous indeed, but resolute and bold, who would be proud 
to protect his rights, and to preserve his authority, at ihe expense of life and 
property. Situated as he was, he did not seem to need any extraordinary 
manifestation of fidelity, as few would covet tlie possession of his barren 
territories. Taught by experience, bitter indeed in the detail, and con- 
scious that it is consistent with honour to temporize, at times of necessity, 
the haughty feelings, and proud bearing of a feudal lord; the grandfather 
on his dea^ bed, strongly admonished his youthful representative, to cul* 
tivate the friendship of a powerful and wealthy scLSsenachf whose immense 
property lay on the main land; and advised him, if possible, to form a ma- 
trimonial connection with his family. In the prosecution of such a plan, 
on the present occasion, there would be but a trifling sacrifice of personal 
resentment, or baronial pride. The urbanity and gentleness which cha^ 
racterised the manners of Sir Edward Simmons, made him an object of 
universal respect and affection; and the naturally obnoxious presence of 
a stranger, in similar circumstances, served, in this case, but to shed happi- 
ness around^ Jt was a matter of interest with both parties to establish 
such a communication. The supercilious reserve, and the distant jealousy 
with which an intruder is regarded, would be entirely banished; and his 
affinity with a chieftain of the soil, would, in some measure, place him in 
the rank and esteem of amative; whilst on the other hand, the tottering 
influence and increasmg poverty of a destitute Irish gentleman, would be 
strengthened and prote^ed. If such an arrangement would be pleasing 
to Sir Edward, it could not for the present be concluded, as his only 
daughter was absent in England with relations — pride and the fear of be- 
ing regarded as an unwelcome mtruder, -prevented him from making those 
advances which it is probable he might otherwise have done. 

About two years prior to his death, the hospitality of Hugh was claim- 
ed for the proteotion of a distant female relative, who had, some time be- 
fore, disgraced her name and family, by marrying a man of inferior rank. 
She had been punished for her folly and rashness, as she was abandoned 
by him in iHiom she confided, and left in a strange land with an infant 
daughter. She knows not to whom she could apply for aid in her des- 
titute situation. She dared not turn her steps towards home, as the crime 
she had committed wu held by the Irish aristocracy, one of the most 

r f 
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fprierofis nature, and punbked accofdingly. At length, TeG%>l]€ctuie Aaf 
she daimed, froui the maternal side, some distant aflBnity with the O Dow- 
neU family, who were the chiefs of Tyrconnel, she resolved to seek shdter 
there for herself and her babe, until better days should return. She was 
not mistaken in them. They received her with open arms, and welcomed 
her as they would the daughter of Aeir house. To no claim is the Irish heart 
more open than to that of hospitaUty. To no call does it respond more 
lEiithfully. Tacmt the son of the monntam with ingratitude, and he may 
Ibrgive you ;— rehire him for cowardice, and he will patiently convince 
you of the contrary ; — say that he is treaeh^rons,^ and he will prove his 
fidelity;— call him disloyal, and his hearths biood-wiK flow to undeceive 
you; — but reproaeh him with wwnt oF hospitality to the stranger, and he 
hecomes your inexorable foe. It seems to be one of the few remnants of 
former greatness now led amongst them, of which the power of the con- 
queror, nor the wanton tyrrany of penal laws could not deprive them. 

For years did she dwell under the roof of her generous kinsman of the 
north; yet the poor wanderer was not happy, for she was fei from the 
home of her fathers. Restless and discontented, she expressed her de- 
sire of leaving that country, and of returning home; — sixteen years of 
absence might well serve to soften down the enormity of her crime; and 
its heniousness be obliterated, in the length of time mat elapsed since its 
commission. Bidding adieu to her hospitable entertainer,, she departed, 
accompanied by her child, now a beautiful young girl. She amved at 
her paternal home, and all was desolate. Her ^ther was dsad^ — and 
-her nearest relations had left their homes, and she was almost a stnmger 
in the land. Hugh CXDriscoll was now the only person on whom shelnd 
ihe strongest claim — he was her mother's cousin — and to him the accord- 
ingly applied. His door was at once opened to her, and thither she went 
to reside. Grief at her almost total desolation, and melancholy proceed- 
ing from the abandonment of those whom she loved, prevented h^ being 
a long intruder. She fell into a quick consumption, which put » period 
to her life in the course of one year after her return. The young Ellen 
was now left as the only legacy of her mother; and solemnly did the good 
old chief swear to protect her during hb life. But he did not long live 
to realize his promise. He drooped shortly after; and on his death bed 
amongst other admonitions, bequeathing this preeibus gifl to young Ro- 
*derick. He wbhed that they should be united; but the desire he had of 
having his fallen house m some measure reinstated, compelled himv- though 
perhaps unwillingly, to prefer the connection with the powerfulEnglie^- 
man. He did not, however, so far insist on the fulfillment of his wwhes^ 
as to- leave no other alternative to his grandson but compliance. NoUe 
-and unsuspecting in his nature, he declared his preference forhifflovdy 
Junswoman ; but die interest of his heir called for the altntfice with the 
stranger Glad to be left thus at liberty to indtHse Ills' ovmdteiie, Ro- 
derick did not long hesitate in fixing his final detenninatien. He had 
«ot seen the daughter of Sir Edward for some time. She had been afine child, 
when sent to England, some years since; and he still recollected the laugh- 
ing blue eyes of the lively Charlotte. She was a year older than himself, 
and must have been by this time a grown woman. However, the dark 
eyes of his beautiful kinswoman made a deep and lasting impression- upon 
him. And though a young man of strong passions, yet, respect for his 
grandfather so far restraint hun, that )ie made n^ advancea ia hia matrix 
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monial suit A similarity oif depriTatioas, and of situation, together whh 
their constant fellowship, drew their hearts more closely ; and no aiterna* 
live was left, but a firmer link, or a total separation. They were both 
natives of the same soil, — affected by the same passions, — and influenced 
by the same associations. The consideration of all these circamstances 
▼as not dwelt on in vain by the young chieftain, and shorUy after the 
death of his grandfather, he proposed to Ellen to realise what they had so 
often been delighted to view in pecspecftive. Qf the nature of Her answer, 
ve can have np doubt. Accordingly the halls of the old building again 
cang with the noise attending the preparations for the nuptials. Twelve 
bards attended, and performed Jballads composed expressly for the .occa- 
sion. These are still in high preservation in the memory of some persons^ 
9nd it is supposed that one or two manuscript copies<still are extant.* 
7*he person of the bride and bridegroom is still recollected by -some of 
the oldest inhabitants on the island. Ellen was only in her eighteenth 
yeac, when she became the wife of Roderick 0*DriscolL In stature, she 
was of the middle height, pr somewhat taller. Her form realised the ideas 
ve have of the fairy kind. ** Slender," as is sung, '' as the reed that grows 
on the grassy and woodland banks of Avonbee ; with limbs round, . fair, 
^nd polished as the ivory distaff of Deardre" Her features were of Uie 
Spanish cast* with large, full, melting black eyes, and arched eyebrows 
Ihat scarcely met together. Her nose was not aqualine. The warm glow 
of her cheeks, as it were bursting through their brunette complexion, gave 
to her face a beautiful effect Her teeth something irregular, but white 
as the SBOwflake reposing on the bosom of Sleave na Ooul. Her mouth 
small, with the under lip ripe, pouting, and moist as the smear fresh 
plucked from the meadows of Ard-na-Mbrdhar. Her forehead pale even 
to delicacy, laced by the blue veins, like the tender streaks on the rose 
lea(^ or the tints on the penciled geranium; and in its form, rather casting 
back, than hi^h. Roderick was Ellen in a manlier mould. The extreme 
<jklicacy of his form would seem as one of a growing stripling, but the 
firm texture of his limbs, exhibited the strength of approaching manhood. 
His stature was of the middle hejght. His face possessed not the glow- 
ing freshness of Ellen's, but was of a more melancholy, and of a paler hue. 
His eyes were of a dark grey, and his hair black. His features were those 
of animation ; and when the exploits and wrongs of his ancestors were told 
or sung, they instantly caught a glow, and his eyes sparkled forth the an- 
dour of his soul. Such were the pair whose beauty and goodness are still 
lemembered in Shirky. 

'* Happy Js the bride the sun shines on, and happy the corpse the raia 
vains on.*' li is accounted ominous, should the bndal day be clouded or 
gloomy. 0*Driscoirs marriage was postponed for three days successively 
m order to avoid the fatality of such a proverb ; — more for the purpose of 
gratifying his followers and friends, than on account of any reliance he pla- 
ced on the faith of the prophecy. The two first days were inauspicious, 
but the third shone bright and enlivening. It was in the latter part of the 

*1 have a gHmmenng hope of being enaUei to procure one of thote. Shookl I succeed 
ki mj endeavours a translation shall be fbrwaided to the " Quarterly Magaame." The per- 
son who gave me information respecting it, is an old bHnd piper named XKonmilit a Phiptr*, 
whom I occasionally employ in a professional way. 

P. J. Jf AC RlNOQ. 
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month of August, when the days are considerably ahorleiiedy but in which 
they still retain some strong vestiges of the splendours of mtdsummer. 
Long before sunrise, all was noise and tumuk throughout the island. 
Boats were launching, and bards were singing the praises of the bride and 
brid^^room. The sea looked bri^t and sunny, and Gat-Goiiaim tm 
Ukroa *geara seemed to smoothe his waters iA order to par homage to the 
last representative of the chieftains of its shore. Roderick's pinnace was 
ornamented with green boughs, and crowded with flowers at the poop ; 
in the middle, was erected a snow white canvas awning, for the pur* 
pose of conoe»ling the blushes of the bashful bride, from the gaze of spec^ 
tators. The chwftain's bwrge was followed by the boat, in which the 
minstrels sat, singing the epiUialamia or nuptial songs, to Which the rowers 
kept time with the strokes of the oars. Around and behind followed his 
friends, now shouting — now quarreling, out of pure love ; and now kissing, 
in all the enthusiasm of the Irish character. The boats set off from tbe 
shore, and the long track of foam behind, marked the velocity with which 
their cutting prows cleaved the clear blue mirron 

They amved on the main land, and shortly after were united in mar* 
riage. All the country round flocked to see the nuptials of O'Driscdl and 
his bride ; and the family war-cry so long hushed, once more burst fbrth, 
until it pierced the mountains. The ceremonv over, they proposed to re- 
turn to the castle, and as soon as the bustle had somewhat ceased, and the 
crowd dispersed, they proceeded to the shore in order to embark. The 
fine stillness of the day — the dark blue of the glassy ocean«^-the tender 
azure of tlie noon-day sky — the deep brown hue of the'mountains, so beau<* 
tifully contrasted above and below — ^the gay dresses of the attendants, and 
the enthusiastic attachment of the peasantry, — all served to infuse into the 
breast of the ^oung chiedain, ideas of happiness, toe extensive and fancifal 
to be ever realised. They embarked amid the rapturous bursts of music, and 
almost deafened by the shouts of the rugged spectators. 

They had not proceeded farther than ten oars length from the shore, 
when they perceived that tiie calmness had left the sea ; a deep and pon- 
derous swell hove masses of water into the mouths of the caverns, which 
indent that part of the Western coast. Thb occasioned a tremendous 
bellowing, which was re-echoed from the high roofs and broken sides of the 
yawning apertures, and the eflcct was horrific. A thick lead-coloured 
cloud was seen over the forerground. A cold wind moaned ak>ng the now 
darkened surge, and, as it passed, scattered the sea-weed over the shore, 
and raised a cloud of dust to the skies. Large round drops of rain came 
dancing to the earth, at one time, few and distant, at another, many 
and close together. The swell became deeper and more extended, as th^ 
wind encreased ; and the ocean seemed to open its gulph for the purpose 
of swallowing the little boats that dared to tempt its voracity. The black 
cloud had nearly covered the entire sky, and naslies of lightening leaped 
out from the crevices of the moving mass. The paity became now really 
alarmed, and 0*Driscoll exhorted them to exert their utmost strength in 
erder to gain the opposite shore before the bursting of the tempest. The 
thunder muttered at a distance, and at length came rattling, bounding, and 
roaring up the ballach sugach from the mighty ocean oiUaide. The laia 
now streamed in torrents; the gua^ howled, and the sea writhed, roared, 
and foamed. Hundreds of shrieking sea birds flew and wheeled across 
fh^ heavens, and many were dashed headlong down into the waters, in 
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wiaA they se^ed to be overwhelmed. Nearly all hope of gaiuing die 
akore was out off, asd to attempt tetuming was certain destmctiony as the 
shore vras indented with caverns and rocks which the billows lashed with 
mtense violence. Their only safety lay in remaining as they were, where the 
flea was too deep to admit any sunken rocks near the surface. To com- 
plete their dangerous situation, most of the oars were broken by the force 
of the resisting surge, and they were driven about at the mercy of the 
wind and and wave. All was pitchy darkness^ unless when dissipated for 
an instant by the blaze of the lightning; axtd shrieks and cries added 
honor to the soene. 

Ellen sank deprived of sense or feeling on the bosom of her husband, who 
•till gras{>ed the rudder with one hand, and with the other encircled the 
wabt of his bride. 

. During the space of two hours, they were compelled to continue in this 
oonditioa, expecting every moment to be sivallowed up in the i^yss, or to 
be dariied to pieces^ against the rocks on the coast. At length, thestorm 
in some measure abs£ed, so as to enable them to proceed towards land, 
though in. the most cautious manner possible. By observing the minutest 
care, diey succeeded in effectmg their landing, though in a most wretched 
oondition. Ellen, still lifeless, was borne by four men to the castle, where 
she was conveyed to bed, and every elfort resorted to, by the terrified hus- 
band, to restore her to animation. 

: Various and many were the observations made by the superstitious pea^ 
aantry on that day's disaster ; and the sentence we have quoted above 
was again and a again repeated, until by frequent and emphatic com- 
mentaries on- the reverse of the saying, bad consequences were dreaded from 
•o inauspicious a marriage. 

• The speedy recovery of their young mistress from her state of torpor, 
and of weakness, served to dispel all melancholy forebodmgs as to tiie 
present; and in three or four days after, when the banquet was spread, and 
the song went round, all recoUections of the gloomy nuptial morn were 
oblttefated. Hie lady of Shirky castle bloomed as beautiful as ever, and 
an invitation from the rich s<i$S9nachf requesting th^ youthful pair to spend 
aome time tX his house, seemed to revive their redeeming hopes, and to 
weaken the faith univ^csally observed with regard to proverbs. The invi« 
tation had been sent to answer a double purpose ; — for the sake of eongra- 
tulating ODriscoll on lus marriage, and to celebrate the return of Charlotte 
^m England. It was excepted most readily by Roderick ; — perhaps his 
wish to go was encreased, not caused, by the desire of seeing the fine wo- 
man whom he recollected with emotions of pleasure, and whom he had not 
beheM aiace early chsldhood; and of whose extraordinary beanty, fame 
bad reported so much. He mi^t also wish to contrast the wild and unas« 
tfWBittgdignity t)f his own spouse, with the haughty and noble bearing of the 
$auenmch maiden. He accordingly sent a message that he woukl avail 
himself of the opportunity to pay his respects to Sir Edward. 

. On the appointed, <la^ the necessary preparations were made for the 
visit ; and O DriscoU*s pinnace soon conveyea them to the opposite shore. 
fie proceeded to the house with the bashful, blushing EUen leaning on his 
arm. They were met at the gate of the mansion by Sir Edwtird and his 
lady^ who was a grand looking personage, and who, on account of some re- 
mote connexion with an ancient Irish family, was a favourite amongst the 
poor peasantry around. They were received in the grand iudl with mark^ 
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courtesy and cordial hospitality. Sir Edward presented his daughter to the 
lair bride, whom she kissed affectionately, ana extended her beautiful Jittle 
hand to O'Driscoll, as to an old acquaintance, which be pressed to his lips, 
and saluted fenrently. She then drew back in seeming* confusion for having 
bet^n thus free to one, for whom she had been intended, and by whom she 
was in some measure rented for another. In person she was much taller 
than the lady of Shirky castle, who indeed was only not low sized. There 
was an inexpfesaible majesty in the cast of her countenance, perhaps min- 
fled with a fitlle of severity appioaching to haughtiness :— ^vet this waft only 
imaginary, for in conversation, her features assumed a mildness heightened 
by dignity. Her neck was long, white, round, and erect as the swans ef 
Lochleae. Her eyes were /ull, large, and lovingly blue, as the midnight sum- 
mer sky over ^ bay of the three points.* Her complexion waspale^ough 
not by any means of a «ickly ^ast. Her hair was a ligbt brown descending in 
ringlets over her fine -chest and back, parted at her ferhead, and fastened 
at her temples by a x^laspof gold. Her entire aspect indicated the mazka 
of extreme devotedness to a beloved object— obstinate perseverance in at- 
taining her object, and defiance of peril in acoomplishing her aim. 

The day was spent in all the enjoyments of conviviality ; and the grace- 
ful manners of 4he master of the house, with Uie bending dignity of the 
kdy, completely had their <ef(ect on the mind of the young chieftain, and 
before they separated for the night, he grasped liie Englishman's extended 
hand with an emotion he never felt before, aince he returned the convulsive 
pressure of his dying eraadfother* 

Three days they sojourned at the mansion of their host, and three times 
three days, would Roderick desire to delay. It is impossible to know the 
cause of this — he could not know it himself, and he dared not ask his 
heart When taking leave. Sir Edward expr^sed bis expectation of seeing 
him on the score of an old friend, and CDriscoU's eyes betrayed the pleasure 
he felt at the invitation. He embraced them all, but his hand tremHed, 
and burned the moment it met that of Charlotte, and her*s conveyed the 
same feeling. The noble hostess paid particular attention to Ellen, and at 
her departure presented her with a diamond ring as a token of her love. 
Th is intercourse became the means of ecrtabKshing the two families on a most 
friendly footing, and of forming a close connection between them in future ; 
and many were the visits afterwards paid by the different members of the 
two houses. Portunate had it been, if they had never seen each other ! 

• • • « • 

• • • • • 

More than six months had elapsed since ^e marriage of O'Driscofl, 
when one calm night towards the end of March, ihe nM&Bl* senackie of 
the family left the castle for some purpose. It was generally reported,.and 
as firmly believed, that he was accustomed to hold converse with the inha- 

II ■ -11 II-' 

* This is the English name for Bantry, the bay of which is perhaps one of the finest in 
Europe. It isimpofsible to describe the seraphic beauty of the midnight summer sky as seen 
from the black rocki The stillness of the fine basin of water« beneath which a thousand stars 
seem burning — the brown Irae of the dark sone of mountain— the green spots intersecting 
fhe little Archipelago ; all realise the ideas we entertain from a description of Italian scenery. 

P. J. Mac Rinco. 



{bitaoitsoftteother^oTldVand'dtathehad mora tlian iSne Benahee, and 
mftoy inferior apirits favoucable tx> him, and obedient to his wilK However 
this may be, he was freqnen^ seen by moonlight leaving the gate, and 
taking his departure towards the old monastery. He had been watched^ 
and seen in deep consultation wtth a white figure leaning mournfully on 9 
golane ; and he was freqoently seen wandering, amongst the cairns and 
croneleahs that abound in that place The melody of. unearthly instru- 
ments had been often heayd by the frightened fisherboy as he moored his 
little back in the creek; and the gray hairs of Florence were seen fiaating in 
the moon-shine from the top of the catoirnapriogoiry or prior's chairs on the 
summit of the building ; whibt torrents of spiritual music were streaming 
through the heavens. He had^ by these practices^ acquired such a charac-^ 
ter for profound knowledge, that every person on the island looked on him 
If ith awe and veneration. He was never disturbeci^ nor annoyed in his 
mysterious visit, and his master permitted him ta follow hi» own pleasure. 
The hour at which be cooraienced his- excursion on the present occasion ^ 
was about midnight An unusually blusterous and cold season had given 
place to an almost sommer calm ; and spring was- never ushered in so mild- 
ly and so giently as now The moon was in its full, and high in the heavens, 
and the stars were almost bursting with light, from the clear blue fields of 
ether over which thev were scattered. Not a breath of wind sobbed over the 
barren rocks, and the sea seemed hushed into unaccustomed tranquillity '^ 
Not even one ripple murmured resistance to ^be chain ^ whose bright links the 
moon was weaving over its deep waters. That night seemed as if made for 
the Benshee, and other gende spirits to chaunt their melancholy dirges un- 
disturbed. All was universal stillness, unless when the roaring of the 
Ballach sugach was heard is the distance. But the sound became a re* 
lief to the dead calm, and broke on the ear in all the mellowness of distance* 
Fbrence wdked slowly outside the gateway, and proceeded onwards, un- 
til he came to a high golane which was denominated on account of its 
size cnoceen na puisa. This he ascended, and standing on the summit, 
cast his eyes around, and remained for some time gazing on the wild sub* 
limtty of the scene,, now drawn out into bold relief by the strong moonlij^t* 
It is not known how long he remained there, or for what purpose, but 
when about to take his departure, he on a sudden heard the splash of oars 
in the waters of the little creek, which in foul weather served as a mooring 
place for the smaller kind of fishing boats. This was no unusual circum- 
stance, as it was generally about this hour that they returned home; but 
then he at once recollected that the brightness of the night precluded ali^ 
hope of taking fish, and therefore no person ever went out at such a sea- 
son. He remained for some time awaiting the issue of what he had heard, 
and soon the appearance of a small boat painted black, with a white 
streak, and rowed at the stem but by one person, induced him to suspect 
that something bad must have been the cause of such a lon^y and unusual 
journey at that hour. 

' The boat he recognised to be that of 0*Driscoll*s ; and he dreaded lest 
9ome of the servants may have committed robbery, and had adopted that 
nuxie of conve^ng Uie stolen property to the main land. But^ as he could 
perceive nothmg in the boat to justify his suspicions, be resolved to 
steal down silently ta the shore, and discover the meaning of this myste- 
rious adventure. Aecordiogly, leaving the ^o/an6,he went forwards, for the 
space of thirty or forty yards^ until he casie to the brink of a kind of la- 
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Tine, from which there went out a narrow lane, which extended to the shore ; 
at the extremity of this, and nearly detached ftom the cliff that arose oyer 
the ravine, was an immense piece ofcntg^ rock, worn smooth at the side 
turned to the sea, bat rnggect and rough inside* Near the base was a larg;e 
chink, formed, either by the dashing of the spring tides, or by a separa* 
tion from the cliff, which might afibrd room for a boy^ or a small man to 
creep through. The height of the rock may be about ten or twelve feet) 
the summit was entirelv white, from the shell fish which adhered to its sur- 
lace and sides, and which was bleached by the rays of the son. From 
this cnicumstance, it was generally used as a landmark for the returning 
fishermen, and when hurried, they moored their boaits under it by drawing 
the rope through the crevice, and fastening it to a ring inserted in the 
lock. The quay or landmg place was nearly opposite, and only about 
thirty yards across., so that the little inlet could plainly be perceived. 
Fiorenoe clambered up this eminence, by means of rude steps made either 
by nature or by art, anddevatmg himself so that his head was only above 
the level of the rock ; he watched the little boat as it cleaved its way 
trough the waters, straight towards the mansion of Sir Edward Simmons^ 
He could distinctly hear the noise occasioned by the shock of the ves« 
sel against the rock under the house ; so still and calm was the night. Af* 
ler some minutes delay, which he supposed were spent in making hst the 
lope, the figure seemied to spring on the shore, and to advance directly 
towards the hous6. More than ever surprised by this circumstance, Flo- 
fence almost strained his eye* in watching the motions of this unknows 
▼isitant, whom be observed Irogering behind a tree, and in the act of makings 
what appeared to him a signal, to some person above. He did not long re-* 
Hiain there, when he was joined by another who appeared from her white 
dress to be a female^ They both proceeded towaros the sea shore, seem- 
mgly linked toeether, and walked for a long time along the strand. From 
what he oould discover at that distance, he judged it was the daughter of 
Sir Edward who came from the house; but who the other was, he d«ped not 
guess. They 4^1ayed nearly two hours, when the white figure disappeared 
and the other embsirked and pushed off from the shore, and, in the same 
silent manner, rowed towards the landing place opposite the rock on whioh 
Florence was standing. Fearing lest he might be discovered in the moon- 
light, he crept down, and stationed himself at the chink where he could dis- 
tinctly view who was passing, without the least dread of being seen himselfr 
His patience was not long exercised, for shortly after, the bMt passed, and 
the cloak in which the man was enveloped, falling from his shoulder in the 
exertion of rowing he could observe his features. Guess therefore the 
astonishment of poor Florence, when he recognised, in the person of the 
midnight voyager the iace of 0*Driscoll his master ! 



0*DriscoIl had now been married about the space of three years, and 
had two children^ fine boys, who were bom within one year of each other; 
During the latter portion of this time he lived in great discontent witii 
Ellen ; so far as absenting himself from her company at various times. 
Florence observed that this change never occurred until a short time after 
the night, when he had the interview with Cybarlotte; and he doi^>ted no( 
firom his manner then, that it was not the first, and bom other causes h» 
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liaA.not the iemsi beeiiation in bdlMng^, that many more had takea place 
-swce that period* So great was hki alfectioti for Ellen — not so much 
perhaps, from the .mere connection with hki patron^ as on account of her 
being sprang frem the real eld kish stock-^bat he would not wound her 
peaoe, by infbrming her of what he had seen. He knew the gentle retiiitig 
natocs of his misUess, would sink breath a oalatnity of so grievous a kind, 
a» the lots of her husbands affections, and hoping that time would work a 
changid, amd that Roderick would soon feel the magaitucle ef his crime* 
ia deserting so beautiful, and so good a creature, he prtfenied awaiting the 
realising of ifaia hope, though tardy, to nmdering^ the evil incurable, by 
makiBg a sudden aad aggravating disoovety. And as he himself, empha- 
ticaliy ebserted ** the in when adherktg to the oak flourishes, and shoots 
to the stimmit-^tear it from its supporter, and it sinks tipon the earth."* 
When, however, he perceived that tto amendment was aflfectad, and the 
nocturnal voyages were mere frequent, with the boldness of a favtourite 
domestie, and with the honest manliness ef a sincere frieed, he acquainted 
Roderick with hk own knowledge of his conduct { and severely reproached 
iMm, for his want of feeling, and for his cruelty in deserting her, wh6m his 
aoal shouM love. O'Driscoll was theaderstruck, when he learned that hift 
▼isiu were thus diseovered^ aad at first with all the haughtiness of the 
chieftain, and ia the sudden burtt of passion^ was about te commit som^ 
tioleace on the person of the eld man; but wheti he Miw his determined 
and steady look, and unchanged aseeet^ aikd Wliea he heatd him call on 
kirn, to strike to the earth, the frieadT of his grandfttdier-^ihe aurse of hH 
childhood-^ the partaker of his breial— -^ guest anost welcome to his 
boanl,-*-and the inmate of his heuse, his anger at once suhekled, and he 
etood before hhn in awe^ and in ^haaM. The heavinees ef repentance sat 
keavy on his heart, and m a voice faultering^rom emotion, he made a sud^- 
den declaratioa of sorrow, aad bitterly eaeciated himself, if he ever again 
Aottld enr. 

• Time^w by^ more than thrae years had elapsed, since the adventure 
'of the boatt and I know not whether 0*Driscoll, had during that time, 
adbered to tha vow he made, rMpecting his desertion of the illicit attach- 
ment to Um daughter of Sir Edward Simmons. It was, however, remark- 
ed in the mean tSne> that the eye of Ellen became less brllliuit, and her 
cheek lesi blooaolag than before, whilst a soft melancholy seemed to per- 
vade her featuTM. Mie was fiagumnly seen with eyes swollen, and once 
^ 4wiae ike had been diicoveted weeping in her ehamber. No one could 
learn the cauM ^this ehange, in one ii^m> had been ^e life of her domes^ 
ik ciitle;^'-Hriie whose voice was the most joyout in the song, and the 
eweetesi in wekeming the wayfaring stranger to the banquetting hall of 
O'DriaaoU, was now almoiteieiit« and never raised beyond a tone ^yf me- 
landioly servow. Her form was imperceptibly wasting away, and het ap- 
fearaaee in public wa« less frequent. All except Florence were astonish- 
ed ; he guessed the eause, and he suspected that she had by some means, 
diaeovered her husband's night adventureii, and the e^tran^ment of his 
kte, and he omtld not help 'believmg, that his master's schema promise 
was violated. 

The enly eomfort now left to peof Ellens was te watch over her ehiU 
^fan, to atUnd to their infentine iports, and to reconcile them in (heir 
-Uttk disputes. She often gazed on th^m as they prattled on her knee, ia 

og 
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all the artkssnesft of mnoceDcey until tears started to her eyes, when she 
would catch them up» and kiss them with more than maternal rapture. 

One ^oomyevenmg, towards the end of November, Roderick^ Ellen 
and thechildren, were seated around a laree turf fire, in the most comfort- 
able apartment of the old building. The day had been more than usually 
gloomy. The sea was almost concealed from the view, by large black clouds • 
which rolled heavily, and slowly over the horizon. The island was envekqped 
in this sombre cloak, and at times a heavy, drizzling rain descended, and 
broueht the fog closer to the ground. The roaring ofthewaters as distinctly, 
heard in the distance, amidst the pauses of the swooping gusts of wind. The ^ 
screaming of the curlew became a wild accompaniment to this, as it rushed: 
along the shore. Sometimes a huee Mack seat, disturbed by the commotion 
of the elements, was seen amidst me solitary waste of water, to raise his ' 
louud head from his caverns in the deep, and gazing around for a while, to' 
utter a moaning kind of noise, and then quickly plunge down again. The^ 
storm became more violent towards the approach of night, and Ellen, her pale* 
countenance strongly contrasted by the red flame, sat shuddering as she 
heard the hinges of the doors, and heavy shutters cr^, whenever the whirU 
wind passed by them. The younger Im was lying on her arms, wearied' 
£rom excessive amusement, and now a£tected by the heat of the fire, slept- 
soundly, whilst his elder brother leaned on his father^s knee. Ellen's pen- 
sive face hung over her slumbering child, and it ccmld be easily perceived" 
from the heavmgs of her bosom, and xhe workings of her countenance,* 
that her thoughts were jnot without melancholy. Ever and anon she press- 
ed her beautiful lips against his plump cheek, but in a gentle manner, lest 
his slumbers might be disturbed by the ardour of her kiss. O'DnscoU re^ 
clmed silent ai^ sullen on his chair; his hands ioided on his bosom,- 
whilst his eye was kept fixed, almost in mute despair, on the fading form 
of his wife. Deep remorse sat pictured in his look, and the consciousness 
of having been the cause of her sufierings, prevented him from, uttering a 
word of comfort or encourageirient. A profound silence reigned throu^- 
out the mansion, unless when disturbed by the violence of the tempests 
I^ot a voice was heard in the hall. Roderick at length started up, aiKl 
paced the chamber with ha^ty strides. He approach^ the vrindow, and 
pushed aside the shutter; a flash of lightning flew by, and deprived him 
of sight for a few moments. He placed his hands on his eyes, and utter- 
ed a loud exclamation. Ellen holding die child still in her arms, rushed 
towards him, and seeing him with his face covered, imagined that he had 
been entirely blinded. The infant fell from her arms; and she wasiust 
tottering on the floor, when recovering from the confusion in which be had 
been, he caught her, and just prevented her fnnn falling. At that mo- 
ment the report of a carbine was heard at a distance, which vras however 
drowned in the noise of the wind. Ellen now relieved from herteiror, by 
the certainty of her husband's safety,, raised the child from the ground, and 
sank on the seat she had just quitted. Roderick endeavoured to sopthe 
her fears, by sayiog that it was the echoof the thunder, but another report 
accompanied by a loud shout, convinced him of the contrary. . They ,both 
remained in mute astonishment looking on each other; unti) another cry 
which seemed to have been nearer than the last, roused them from. the 
torpor which had seized them* Shot now succe^ed shot in quick sv^cce^r 
sion, and reverberated through the hollow caverns along the shore. O'Driv 
coll, now extremely alarme|, rushed, to the door, and called out to the 
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«^rvaiit$ who were below. In a moment all was bustle and confasioq. 
'The warders in the shieling of the court ^rd, were roused at once, and 
'soon a blaze of fir torches illumined the entire place. O'DriscoU mounted 
'on the turret, accompanied by five or six followers, and made every pre- 
paration, which haste and tenor could permit, to guard and protect them 
against danger. The stream, swollen to the size of a mountain cataract, 
-bounded furiously over the cliff, and too mighty to be contained in the 
•channel, overspread the yard, and leaped from all sides in yellow muddy 
volumes into the rath below. The lights were flitting about in the hands 
t>f the astonished attendants, who could not iinagine the cause of this tu- 
mult. At length, in the pauses of the blast the clattering of horses hoofs 
i^nst the rocks caudit their ears. By degrees the sounds encreased, 
und they could easily distinquish the noise of a horse in full gallop. Ro- 
derick descended from the turret, and had but just approached the spot 
^here his attendants were assemli^ed, when a loud knocking at the gate, 
threatened to demolish the aged frame, which supported the door way. 
O'Driscoll called out, and demanded who knocked thus. << A friend" an- 
swered a deep manly voice, in a foreign accent. ^* He can scarcely be 
i^lled a friend, who chuses isuch an hour as the present, for paying a visit, 
"what is the friend's business, or with whom?" " permit me to shelter my- 
self from the inclemency of ^e storm," repeated the stranger, '< and you 
shall become acquainted with my business; it is of too important a na- 
ture,- and its detail is rather long, to utter it beneath thunder and light- 
ning." Roderick did not however comply with these entreaties, until he 
had given directions to his men, to retain possession of the arms, which 
Ihey had already procured; and on finding them prepared to resist any 
•viofence which might be attempted, he himself undid the gate, and in the 
stranger rode. If his first approach created such alarm, his appearance dou- 
bly encreased it In height he was nearly six feet, but rather of a slender 
make. His dress bore not much resemblance to any thing 0*Driscoll had 
ever seen, as it was in the Spanish costume. A black hat, with a fiat crown 
and ah immensely broad leaf, cocked in front, and ornamented by a bright 
steel clasp or buckle, was fastened to his head, by a broad stripe of black 
poUsbed leather, which went down his face at either side, and met under his 
chin. A fine dark plume now injured by the rain and wind, drooped over 
his brow; His fetce was of an olive complexion, and his features regular. 
His upper lip was clothed with dark thick moustaches, the ends of which 
extenaed out on the cheek, and turned up after the manner of the Spa- 
nish soldiery. A dose jacket of dark green cloth, sat tight to his body, 
a broad yellow belt went round his waist, from which hung three or four 

1>istols and a poniard, and a long broad sabre was slung at his side. His 
egs were coveted with boots of an immense size. A large black cloak 
was thrown over his shoulders, and feistened at the collar, ^ich was lined 
with fiir, by what appeared to be a g6ld cla^p and chain. The horse on 
which he rode, was of a high, strong, sinewy make. Its colour deep black; 
not varied over his body by a single white speck. The noble animal seem- 
ed spiritless and broken down by fatigue, and clouds of steam arose from 
his flanks; whilst floods of water, streamed from his mane and tail. His 
ears drooped down, unless, when they quivered, for the purpose of shaking 
dS the drops which flowed into them. The horseman seemed no less af- 
fected by the storm, for the water oozed out of the boots, as he raised him- 
self in the stirrup, to disencumber his person, from the folds of the cloak. 

Gg2 
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Conmum komaiiiiy would pot fomut O'DriscoU to exclude tbt ifrangMr 
even though he ihould coim m a foe, from the rights of hospUaUty, He 
immediateTy went and assisted him to dismount, and gave directions W 
his attendants, who were standing ait)«uid, t# 1^ the weaned beast i^o 
one of tlie shielings, which was latdy oonverted into a stable, whilst he lad 
the stranser into the house. He would not of course enquire iato the 
cause of his guests arrival hr thi» strange way, at such a time as the pre*- 
.sent, and though curiosity and surprise were excited, he left him te^his- 
.ncpoae, and joined Ellen in the room where lie had left her. 

In the morning their guest made his appearance at the hour of breakr 
fest, aiul from his {>eculiar dress, they oonjfsetured that he belonged to the 
service of some ioreiga nation*. He did not leave them long, in suspense ae- 
to the purport of his mission,, for after some short conversation, in which he 
apologised for the disturbance, he must have occasioned at so late an hour^ 
be, to the astonishment of 01>n60oli, aoaouaced hiqaself as a messMiger 
from his father in Spain» It was with difficult Roderick could believe 
this statement, as tke idea of hearing from his &thes af^ a lapas of so 
many years, was uoeKpected as^ it was deUghtful; and he enquired into the* 
cause of his total silence during all that p^ioci The stranger said« that 
having obtained a commission in the^^NUUsh service,, he had been rapidly 
promoted, and was ever engaged in amurs of the greatest importance; so 
much so, as to be unable to find leisure,^ sufficient to communicate with 
his friends in his native land^ Harassed by the fitigues oThie professionf 
he had contracted a decline, which by dow degrees was increasing. He 
at length fbundhimself so far decreasing in- heahh, that he found it neeea^ 
sarv to retire from the army. . His disease was now becoming mofeaeveie^ 
and his recovery more hopeless; and he felt himself oUig^, to entreat 
bis brother officer and friend,, to find out his relations in Irdandt to let 
them know his situation, and to pray that his son,, if alive,, should hasten to 
receive his last blessing. He had ppopertv to* a considerable amount, and 
it would be necessary,, that Roderick shouu be- present,, in oider to make the 
usual arrangements.. He had not delayed long on his journey ^as he drevd* 
ed lest he may not be able to return in time, 80 impatieoit was he to deli* 
ver his letters, that ob^ arriving at the western coast of Ireland^ he had tra« 
veiled on horseback over all that tract of country, and not finding any mode* 
of conveyance across the strait, at the hour he came there ,..he ba4- braved 
the storm, and swam to the other side. The most ui^unded joy appear^ 
ed on the face of O'Driscoll, on hearing from his father whom he long sioco 
eonsklered as no more ;. but it was speedily quelled by the oonsciouspiess thai 
be would shortly be so; and that he was summoned to the welcome task 0^ 
viMting him, but to receive his dying fareweUv Hiowever, he must now make 
no demy, lest even this sad consolation should be^ denied him« He must set 
out on the nextdav, and bid adieu to Ellen,.aad to those whom he loved best*. 

The morning of departure came ; and Ellen was mourafully employed# 
in making the necessary preparations for her husband's journey. I cannot 
dwell on the melanchofy partksulsm of that fatal morning, as they are oC 
too heart-breaking a mature for detail. It was soon announced that th^ 
boat which was to convey them to the opposite shore, was seady* Th0 
stranger and Roderick attended b^ his two boys, and accompanied kf 
EUen and old Florence, embarked. Ellen strove to conceal her a^oay aa 
they sailed along, but the heavings of her bosom, ceuld be perceived throu^ 
the thin kerchief wUdi 9he held to her eyefc Q*()riaceU wa& truly affected i 
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im^iliffkoowled^ 6( fats wife's delicate sUte of health, vfhk% nmst now re- 
ceive alfesh shock fronir bis departare, called forth all his former tender- 
ness. The voyage was performed in silence.^ They reached th^ opposite 
;^iore, and the moment of separation wafr now come. Ellen contrived to 
delay it for some time, by pretending to settle some matters which she did, 
And iifidid many times ; at length when nothing fur^er offered itself to de- 
lay her, and when she examined aH afiktrar an hundred times over, she stop- 
ped, looked fecedly at her husband, and flying to his arms ciied out in 
Agony, ** O'Drisooll ! will you leave yoor own poor Ellen f^ She clun^ 
in his embrace, moaning; and sobbingv- as if her heart would break, whilst 
h» wept like an infant,, and whisper^ in her ear, that he would soon r^- 
-iom and make her happy. He consigned h^r to the care ef Florence, and 
in all the heaviness of heart, having kissed %xA embraoikb hir litde boys,, 
departed with the stranger. 

Two letters they reoeii^ed fR>ttl^O'Driscoll, during the long period he spent 
abroad ; one on his arrival in Spain, and the other announcing the death 
of his father, which event occurred six months afVer he had left home. In 
the latter, he promised that his departure f^^om Spain Would shortly take 
place, and that he would soon Join his family at home. 1 had forgotten 
to mention, that some short time before his departure firom Ireland, Shr 
■^Edward Simmons died, and his wifb and daughter had left the county, and 
iiad'gone abroad, it was said to France or Italy. * * * 



It was a dilicious evening, towards the middle or the latter pait of Augusl,, 
when a traveller was seen seated on the cool grass,, beneath the deserted 
«tiansion of the late Sir Edward Simmonsw The day which had been into- 
leiably hot, had now become quite refreshmg, in the approach of twilight; 
trnd the heavy ilews that usually fall at that season, diffiise a freshness 
jttound, which became a delightful luxury, to the wearied limbs and bnm- 
■ing brow of the wayfarer. He was to appearance recovering himself from 
the iaiignes of a long journey, performed during the fierceness of the nooti 
ilay heat. His large travelling boots were covered with dust, and his horse 
was drenched in perspiration. He had ta^en off the bridle, antf suspended 
jt on a piece of rock, and permitted the animal to range about the paddock, 
Ihe wi^ of which were bioken down U» want of repair. A holster was at 
ihe saddUe bow,, and die g«1^ were slackened to give relief to the poor 
■animal, from die galling paiiv caused by their overstrained tightness, in such 
'Weather. Hie pwldock extended from. the house, down to the sea shore^ 
from which it was divided by a narrow path, barely affording room for k 
man and horse to travel by. A wall which had evidently been built with- 
out cement, just marked the boundaries of the enclosure, as the large round 
white stonee lay heaped together in one place, whilst in anodier part it was 
almost perfect. The ground was raised about ten or twelve leet over the 
pathwavy and in one part was faced for the length of twenty or thirty feet; 
w'A a front of solid rode, which had been made level at the summit by stone 
work. In this spot it was clear of trees or shrubs, made so, perhaps for 
the pvrpose of displaying (bur pieces of cannon, which were now dismount- 
ed from their carriages, and lay strewed on the rank grass, covered with rust. 
About fifty yards to the rere of this, the house itself stood, with its win- 
dows faffOMn and shattered. It was ef a heavy scpiare construction, built 
of darkatooe, and surmounted by a kind of battlement. On each of thb 
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. four comers, Wds p1ac5ed a marhle nrn» with the carvidgs brolceii off. Behfnif , 
. was a range of out houses, which appeared like one mass of ivy, so com-* 
pletely were they enveloped in a green clothing. At a short distance from 
the resting place of the traveller, was a massive wooden gate painted blue, 
and flanked hy two pillars, which were falling to decay. Near the gate was 
a porter's lodge, which had an air of comfort much svperior to what appear- 
ed in the scenery around. The vrindow^ were painted a dark green ; and 
a little garden enclosed by pahngy lay before it. A lew sun ft>wer8 peeped 
over the fence, and young rose trees, and Indian ciesSses crept up the wall. 
The hum of a cottage wheel was heard in the distance, and the thin blue 
smoke curled around the etm and yew trees, which tmng over the gateway. 
The wicket was open, through which a little rosy cheeked girl was running 
npand down, A young man wa^ appcoachmg the lodge with a basket on 
his back, and a spade on his shoulder, afler having dug the evening's meal. 
The traveller surveyed for a ^h}\^f this solitary but picturesque scene, 
with marks of emotion and sadness^ He arose from ^ ground, and leads* 
ing liis horse by the bridle^ which he now put on him, used the large sword 
at his side as a walking staff, and walked towards the door. He enquired 
if he could procure a boat, to ferry him across the straight to Shirky. An 
old woman came out, and curtseying, replied m Irish, that her son was re^ 
taming home, and that he may be able to comply with his request ; mean- 
time sho desired him to rest inside the cottage^ or if he pleased to walk 
about the shrabberies. He preferred the latter, and^w^ppi>^& l^is laigo 
cloak about him, he proceedecf towards tlie house. The aoors were made 
.quite fast, to that he could only view It from th^ outside. ' He remained 
standing there in one, fixed posture, and would probably have continued 
longer, had he not been interrapted, and awaked from his reverie, by the 
voice of the young man, whom he had aheady seen, and who now tola him 
that the boat was piepared. The stranger gazed at him for some moments 
in an unmeaning manner, but soon recollecting himself, he hastened down, 
and delivering his horse to the care of the old woman, until she should hear 
further from him, covered his face with his mantle, and pulling down his 
hat, embarked and sank upon the bench of the little vessel. It was jnst 
twilight. The moon was not arisen, but the stars shed a dear strong light 
over the basin on which they were sailing. The sky was beautifully serene^ 
and not a cloud strayed over its calm bosom, save towards the western hills, 
where the sun had left a few dark brown streaks, which extended over that 
part of the horizon. The two men who rowed were silent, wondering in their 
minds at the demeanour of their strange passenger. The shrill scream of the 
curlew as she wheeled around the rock on which her nest was biiilt, together 
with the monotonous strokes of the oars, was the sole disturber of the sil^ce. 
All on the island was dark, save one spot, from which streamed a dear steady 
light. Thitherwards they directed their course, and as they approached the 
shore, the deep baying of some mastiff was heard in the distance, roused per- 
haps by the splashing of the oars in the waters. They soon landed, and the 
stranger after giving some directions about his horse, and throwing them a 
piece of gold, leaped on the rock, and without looking back, waved his 
hand to them to depart immediately. With a tottering step he ascended 
the clifis, and soon found a path, with which he seemed to be well acquaint 
ted. He soon approached Uie castle, and remained for some time outside, 
viewing its desolate situation. Not a sound broke from the house, and all 
seemed the work of enchantment, such an universal stillness prevailed 
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wround. The light which he had seen, he could now perceive came from 
the large apartment, which had been used as a banquetting room, and he 
now found that more than one taper was burning within. A chill came 
through his veins, his knees tittered, and he would have sunk on the ground, 
but for the support of the door frame. Night was falling fast, and the 
cold, damp, heavy dew made him shudder, as he remained standing in an 
immovable ppsture. It is unknown how long he may have delayed there, 
were he not roused by ii shriek as it were of a female, rising from that part 
of the yard, where the stream came down from the hill. This was followed 
by another, and another, whkh seemed to come from the little fountain ; 
and at length they died away into a low melancholy caoin. He mn for- 
wards, and perceived a white form seated on a stone, moving the head 
from one side to another, and clapping the hands, as it were in an agony of 
grief, but which disappeared the moment he attempted to approach it. 
Worked up to a state of desperation, he resolved to know the worst ; he 
rushed into the hall — not a mortal was there ; he mounted the stairs, and 
no one appeared to impede his ascent. He walked slowly into the room, 
without aaring to lift his eyes towards the light When he did, he beheld 
what his heart foreboded — but what he could scarce believe. It was 
O'Driscoll himself, and his wife lay a corpse before him, decked out in ail 
the mournful finery of death ! He gazed fixed as a statue, he* spoke not a 
word, but his head became dizzy, and the light, and room , and corpse, 
seemed to swim around him, he groaned once, and dropped senseless on 
Che floor. 

Ard-na-Mbrahara, Sept. 4. 1826. 
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When sever'd from iti paxent tkia 
The wave puisaes its resdeas way, 
Now foams along the moontam'a side. 
Now 'mid the valley loves to pbiy. 

A prisoner now the foantain's cell 
Can scarce its rebel grief restrain. 
Its tery nitirmuzs seem to teU 
Its sorrows for its native i 



It longs to kiss the well known shore. 
And piUofw'd on a mother's breast. 
Its weary toils and wandering o*er. 
Sink once again to gentle rest.. 
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{ came to the bcntr'r when the mommg was iiright 

And the sephyr'i there rereUed " oppreaa'd with perfume/' 

I aaw then a roae-bod* yoimg aommer'a delight* 

And fragraacy ahed all ita sweeta toad sta Uoom. 

And still on iu cheek the kst dew-drop of tti^t 
Hang gyat'niBg, yet pure in the aomaaer^ mild twf^ 
Aa if loth to depart ftom m ibw'ret so hrigfat. 
But the wing of the breeaea soon bniah'd it away. 

li teem'd each a roae «a tn fiden might hlow« 

So tmadllied ita form, Ind ao fragrant ita sigh. 

The ruby there blended iU bkah with the uiow« 

And ita leavea franght with beanQr* aoam'd made for th« ak|r« 

I left it and came at the erening'a alill hooiv 
To coll the lair rpae that bad bloom'd in the man, 
Some inde hand.had a cat t ere d the leaTea of the iiow'r« 
And all that remained on its atom was the thorn. 

Thoa oft in the morning of chfldhood'a bright day» 
V^hen affectioiia are- glowing, and life ia hot young. 
We dream of delight that with ere fleet away. 
And the heart with the rode thorn of aonow is atung. 
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First lored to guilt how shnnks the flatt*riog heart, 
Unpractis*d yet, a novice in her art,*- 
Past that one step— fitom crime to crime We run. 
Remorse bqt fbllb#»when the deed la done; 
Thus he wl^o ne'er bad heard old ocean'a roAr, 
Rode the wild wave and marked the leas'ning shore» 
Hears the rude taanpeat in ^ttdk cOphyr'a breath. 
And every star is big with threatened death ; 
Now boMer gMWti as aweepa hia bark her way. 
He blithely eftrefc many a cai^eas lay ; 
Now *roid (he toiififtg surge aerettdy goea» 
And the wUd wind hat weo's faim to ttipcm. 



(339 ) 
A FRAGMENT 

OF 

A TALE OF OLD TRINITY, 
CHAPTER, I. 

O balmy-time. 
In which a lovo-knot on a lady's brow 
Is fairer than the iaireat star in heaven. 



^ The :parson lives in that low white house, just peeping through the 
^* trees yonder — you will be there in a minute, sir" — and the little blue- 
eyed maiden curtsied, and tripped away befos^the youne traveller 4iad time 
to thank her. The dpor of the rectory was open, and the stranger entered 
unannounced, and almost unperceived, for evening was nigh, and the nar- 
row green lane which led to the hojase was strew^ with the yellow leaves 
of autumn. This was Arthur's first visit to S * * * , The rector had not 
«een him since he lefl his nursery. He was now almost a man — had en- 
tered College, and was full of line hopes and day-dreams that belong to 
the happiest hours of life. He was pethaps below the middle stature^ 
but a fair broad forehead, dark eyes, and an honest open countenance, 
gave him an acknowledged puperiority over more towering p^rsonagies. 
In conversation he was original and animated, and there was a zestful hu- 
mour in some of his reraarl^ that charmed -his host^ and won iihe heaxts of 
the fair circle he had just entered. 

vArthur remained at S • ♦ ♦ , one month. One bright morning — a 
week before he returned to College — accompanied by Mary Lisle, the 
rector's eldest daughter, — he set out to pay a visit in Uie neighbourhood. 
There are two ways leading to Hollyhill — the path across the fields is the 
shortest, and it is die most romantic, for it afibrds fine and varied views of 
sea and mountain. — Arthur had never been at Hollyhill. Late unfavoura- 
ble weather served as an excuse for deferring the visit so long — ^besides it is 
full three miles from the glebe; — ^Imt, in one week, he must leave S * * *, 
and it was the express desire of his father that he should pay this visit, 
ni^ch was to a relative he had not seen for many ^ears. 

Arthur and Mary walked on for some time in silence ; HoHyhill and 
its owner occupying three-fourths of Arthur s imagniation, while, per- 
haps, the image of his fair companion occasionally Bitted into the other 
comer. Mary thought, strange to say, of College and its occupants, 
and of the distance from S * * * to the gateef old Trinity. Atlength, their 
reverie was brpken by a ghmpse ofthe«ea which completed one of the most glo- 
rious pictures that can be enjoyed in this romantic land. It was one of the 
fairest days of autumn — the jich tints of the foliage continually changing in 
their beauty under the influence of the rays of a bright sun. Mary wa» 
an enthusiastic girl— and is not a young and beautiful enthusiast a be- 
witching companion on an ovierland journey of three miles? — Arthur's taste 
was matured by travel and by study, and he was generally cahner than 

H h 
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Mary io bis expresskms of plefttwe and susprtae. As they proceeded iq 
their walk, Mary discoursed, and Arthur listened, until they reached 
HoUyhiU.— 



Hti Toico— wbate'er ihe ftid, enchanted, 
like mofic, to the beait k vent ; 
And her dark eyee— how eloquent, 
Ask what they wookl— 'twas gniDtcd, 



CHAPTER, II. 



Nowlisten«lQve^ 
Atien(dTe« too. 

0a^rifU#w— I raet nponyow wotdi* 
You tell a dietm aDpiettily. 



Eatly riftii^ is a lerr ezceUent and laudable praGtice« and ahoidd ba 
noftl highly commendecly no doubt; — bat — 8Dnietiaies» at least,— i& is not 
very delightful. To riseat the same precise hour every morming i6> besides,, • 
duU and mechanical sort of afbir, and not at all to be expec^d of peesftns 
poss^wed of a ine and poetical imagination. 

Ilike to have my bed-room shutters so dosed as to ensuse the euht' 
man of the slightest ray of the dimmest wvm that evffi brok» op the i ' 



dream of a voung poet When I awake, deffmycaf^ andrubmyeMa— < 
vpen (me fold of the shuiter. When 1 slip into my slippm». and phngv 
my &Bce in water — then — admit Phoebus to have feee iy^easi to mm 
chamber — ^he may explore every comer and cievice o( i(*^and pud feitk 
his brightest beams. 

I sometimes rise very eady— often, rather lafte* It att depeudi upon cir» 
cumstances. 



One ni^t ia June, * * ^^ — after some hours of deqf> and uadistMbed 
sleep, I ei^oyod one of those captivating drenns that occaaioBally^ visit Ihe 
pillows of the young and happy. I was in the midst oChaaquetliBg and 
huniry — the most entrancing music — 

tfte thhi robes 
Floating Khe EjgM doudi 'twixt our hopes and heaTen ; 
The many twinkling feef, so small and syf^-like, 
Suggesting the more secret symmetry 
Of the ftnr fbnns which termm»(e sp well* 
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Every hoiog w» lovely— erery som ri '' c r c ry tfoti^'-^mrj whiiper~ 
was melody. The windows of the apefteeat opened into fahtena which 
wero hnUiantiy aUnmihated ;— ^and when the barp ceased» and the sweet 
voices, weie st^l, the notes of the nightangale weie heard fiom the distant 
g^ve. Atthefix>toftheganclenswa8akke,i^kiiinitfOiedthepaknoon, 
and silver stars. After the daace, we mvsd beside ks still waters. The 
whde soenfie vas as one of encfaantment-^the mfreshing biesift of night 
wafted amid sweet flowers-^the hum of gtrfe> coosing 

like the Boood 
Of Zephyr, when he tokes his nijgfhtly round . 
To see the roae« all adeep* 

HioOj there were 

oghSy the ae€|tcr for sapporettiod^ 
And stolen glsnces-Hnreeter for the theft 
And bum ins Uuriies--^ 
And ^^ 

• • 4 « • 

* « ♦ • ♦ 

My partner was Laura — she of the raven tresses. — I led her to the 
margin of the lake ; and dtk ! moment of delight, I breathed into her eai^ 
such • • • • • when a thundering peal at my door announced 
diat the mail coach would start in ten minutes — and Lauras Ute lake 
— the moon — and the banquet vanished for ever I I was equipped in a 
few moments — arrived at the office — the coach ready tostart— the reins 
thrown across the off-wheel horse's loins, with the ends of them haagii^ 
tipon the middle terret of his pad — ^the whip thrown across the backs o€ 
fhe wheelers. Coachee api>ears,. pulling on his glove — ^walks round Us 
horses— alters a coupling rein — takes hk ribbands, and mounts his throne. 

In the olden time, the box-seat was the woist on the coach— -it sham- 
pood every joint in the body as effectually as the sable professors of that 
delightful art ; but now — thanks to Ward of Skerries — it is the seat of 
comfort as well as of honour. We rattled over Macadam's dust-ndiook 
the old draw-bridge — and proceeded on our route to the metropolis. 

Disturbed from as bright a dream — and destined for the same city^ 
Arthur arose on the morning he was to leave S * * * , and the Wth of 
October discovers him at No. * * in old Trinity, his attention divided 
between a dish of cofiEee and a volume of Cicero. Examinations commence 
next morning, and Arthur has a formidable opponent to contend with. 
He obtained the Hilary premiumi but had now to contest the certificate 
with one who had also gained a premium in January, bat who, by some 
chance, fell into Arthur's division. His rival possessed a high name in 
College, and the contest was looked forward to with much interest. 

Anrthur was alone — the great bell tolling for night-roll — and evoy stir 
and sound in the courts heitfil di&tinctly in his chamber. A CoUc^ge-room 
is a peculiar habitation, unlike most places in the habitable globe. If you 
desire quiet and retirement, you can procure it to your heart's content. If 
you love society and tumult, — ^you can command it also. A College-room 
possesses a double door, in which is fixed what is termed a dumeape. If. 
a person knocks, it does not follow that he is to be admitted, for, ir he be* 
deemed inadmissable, all the knocks hi the rapper will avail him nothing. 

nh2 
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Aidiar did not aaiert his eichidiBg pfirile^ on Ihki ermniigi-^SidneT 
knocked aild enlered; and the two Incnds iJked on until the clock tolM 
(w^ve. Sidnev'i roo^is looked out intathe park. The night was bright, 
and Arthur and Sidney strolled thvough the coarts^ enjoying the stiihies^ 
of the scene, and the beaiaQ of the fine Corinthian columns which became 
Iafs:e in the meenhghl. They walked on to the Libfary portico.— "We 
wUl meet al PhilUppi/' said Arthar, and the rivals parted for the ni^t.— 
Sidney was Arthur's eompetttor for the certificate, 

A College examination continues for two days. It commences in the morn- 
ing at eight o'clock. At ten» a small bell sounds--the gaU; opens, and the 
host ni^ from the hall, and, in a few minutes, are seated in the apartments 
oi their several tutors, busilyengaged, discussing the merits of Bouhier's sally- 
luns. Smith's rolls, and the Doctor's coffee. At two o'clock^ the examination 
is resumed, and die same course is pursued en. the next day. 

In the days of our fathers, the examination of the- ibur classes were 
over in two aays. Now they occupy eight — two to each class. In former 
times the premiums were all general. — Now there are separate premiums, 
for Classics and Science* during the Freshmen's years. The courts present 
a most interestine appearance during* the period of examinations — groups 
of sophisters ani citizens stiolling about — the careless lounge of the gra- 
duate — the anxious step of the father — the important phiz ot the gib. — 
Then, when all » over, and, preceJeded by the fellows, the great ru8& 
comes on, — ^the joyous recognition — the condolementSr— congratulations — 
all form pictures most interesting to the observer, and (Viroish admirable 
studies for the pencil of Cruikshank, or the disciple of Spurzheim. 

Arthur livcNd rather secluded in College — he had no chum, and his pre- 
cise old skip, and female servitor were, consequently, his most frequent 
Visitors. These venerable characters possessed, in common with most of 
the fixtures of the University, an antique and solemn appearanee — Kiddy's 
wrinkles were quite classical, and the dust on her garments was of the same 
hue as that which once coated the Aldine tomes m the library. Strange 
to say, these solemn personages often served to enliven the spirits of Arthur, 
for though Kidd possessed but little of the form, she had all the spirit of 
a woman. The skip was most neat, prim, and particular in his dress and 
deportment; — he generdly appeared in a plain suit of black, with breeches, 
silk stockings, shoes and bucktes, and decorated with gold chain and seals; 
he trod lightly along the courts, and had an ah* of importance in h^look 
that was quite imposing. Tou would instandy know him to be no common 
city skip, — no rustic in disguise looking for lions. He was, besides, well 
stricken in years, and had become grey in the service of the learned. He 
looked as one in authority ; was courteous to strangers, respectful to gowns- 
men, and friendly to the porters. Kidd, on the contrary, resembled one 
of the Furies in her appearance, and, sometimes, in the opinion of Brushy 
became one in reality. Before a College-woman is admitted, the candi- 
dates undergo an examination, and the most old and ugly are sure to be 
imanimously elected. Arthur was fortunate in his lot, — as it was generally 
ulk>w«d that Kidd was tiie most attractive of all the fair members of ola 
THnity. 

At a quarter before six, every morning, our hero is aroused from hi^^ 
couch, and, before the bell ceases to toll, may be seen ascending the stepa 
of the chapel. The early service lasts \;mi for a few minutes, and few of 
the lad»> ejieept those who are emulous of College honours, attend. The 
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ntainiiiig oongregation frequently adjourn to the park, and stroH there untit 
tke sound of the small bell summons them to lecture. During term the 
kettures are numerous^ partkulady to students retidmg inehambers*^ 



CHAPTER, m. 

1 hear the Sabbath bell V barmonioiM chime 
FloA on the hreeae — ^tbe hearenliest of all soundr 
That hill or rale pcoioogs or multipliefl. 



Come wfth me, my fair reader,, to College chi^pel — it is just half pasif 
nine o'clock, — and I have a fellow's ticket for you. — Look out at our em- 
bryo divines and senators — their white surplices foating in the wind — 
hastenitig towards old Trinil^^. — listen to the fine tone of the noble bell,» 
that lies Immured in its dark and unseemly duneeon, instead of bemg 
lifled aloft in the heavens, to cheer even distant vSlage» with its inspiring 
notes. 

We now have entered the porch, and Hammond has opened the 
fellows' pew for you, — ^where f must leave for awhile my f&ir companion,* 
and take my seat amongst my brother bachelors. 

The scene that the chapel presents to a stranger is one of great inte-' 
rest. — The two long galleries and the great body of the building filled with. 
iSie noblest youth of the kingdom — aU robed in white, and engaged in the 
great and solemn duty of public worship— commemorating the festival of 
die resurrection of the Lord. — ^The rich, mellow voice of Spray Uniting 
with the thrilHng tones of the organ — and the full strength of the choir 
joining in the grand chorus. 

It is Easter day, and * * * * ascends the pulpit He commences 
his discourse with a few sentences of propositions which will command 
instant assent-— delivered in a mild slow tone. — On this simple foundation, 
he raises a most glorious structure — ^noble in its proportions, and majes- 
tic in its form — and concludes with an appeal to the heart and the under- 
standing, with a power of truth and of eloquence, that cannot be resisted* 
Arthur, on this day, worshipped in an humbler temple. — He was in the 
parish church of S * * *' , and heard the Easter hymn sung by the pa- 
rish clerk in a simple strain of pious earnestness. — ^The clerk was joined 
by a few of the congregation, and the low sweet voice of Mary Lisle when 
it fell upon the ear of Arthur, did not lessen his devotion at the looment.— 
1 have heard him, after hearing one of our inspiring anthems at St. Pa- 
trick's cathedral, recur with recollections of pleasure to the Easter hymn 
at the parish church of S * * % and the low sweet Toice that accompa- 
nied it ' " 



344 Pram tie iimlmm, 

_ didjrfMen 

ef mcfMMri of UocUir Dome, RkliMd Hooker, Gootse HcAeit, Sir Hea^ 
ry WolloBt and BUiop S—derioo irl k Ibudcfcabed bj Wovdi^ 
worth — 



Tliwg awBAcaloaniBtkefuraitdEy 

SoWrMtbeas. The feathOT wfaeace tke pm 

Wm Aqied that tneed ihB Kvcs of Iboe good nea, 

Drappedfipoan Angel*! wiBf. With aoialeBed eye 

We lead of frith tad poeet chadty 

Ib StiUeeoBUiy PzieiC^aad bomble Cttneo* 

O, eould we copy chear Bild virtaee, then 

What joj to lire, wl^gl UeoHbeai todia! 

If ethinks their Terjr nanM done fltm and bright. 

Apart — like giov wome in the woods of ipring. 

Or lonely tapcp ■hooting liag a Bght 

That guidea and cheen'—or seen, fike itan on high, 

SatelJitef bandog in a hicid nng 

Aioond Meek Walton'-a heavenly mettiefy* 

My copy of Walton is adorned with engrayings; one entitled ^'tbe 
pastor,*' represents tke venerable Hooker, sittine under the shadim of a 
tree, and, like Abel of old, tending a flock of sneep in a common fidd. 
When offered preferment, he desired ^' some quiet parsonage, where he 
^ might have God's blessings to spring oitt of his mother earth, and eat 
** the bread of peace and privacy.*' 

Reader, did yon ever see Cfharles Leslie's pictore of " Sir Roger de 
CoveHy going to church, accompanied by the Spectator, and surrounded 
by his tenantry?^ Arthur*s descnption of the church of S * * * on Easter 
day, brought Hooker and Sir lloger before my memory; — ^and, considering 
the changes in the manners of the times, there was something similar to 
Arthur*s account of the church of S "^ * *, in that pictured forth by 
Leslie. The scpiire, indeed, did not appear decked out with sword-knot, 
plume and buckle — nor was tlie little maiden that could scarely lisjp 
^ amen** arraved in the garb of my dear old grandmother ; but the whole 
village, '< with their best faces, anid their cleamliest looks,^ are assembled^ 
as in the days of Addison, awaiting the first peal of the organ, which skuall 
Kunmon them to join together in adoration ^ the Supreme Being* 



raoM THE iTAUAnr^ 

Maiden! I aak no boghter joy 
Than what thy gfamee beitova. 

It waja'dny heart while yet ahoy^ 
UnchiU'd— the pSMJon gb«n» 

To live bttt in thoae deep Une ejfei^ 
Once teen, and ne*er ibrgo^ 

Wana— rich— aa ate thy narire akiei^ 
Such, lady! be my lot— 



THE VISIOK* 



StiOwftsthe night on ocean's breast » 
EtnA ruder wave had sunk to rest. 
Round the rough ahore unbroken sleep 
The IttUowB of the tideleas deep. 
And its hroad minor calm and dear 
GaTO back each star that gems the sphere; 
Whits s^hyr lingered in his flight 
As loath to mar that image bright; 
So mute that moment of repose. 
The lightest breath diat bends the rose^ 
Nay, OTen the summi^r's softest sigh. 
That wafts the gossamer on high 
Had broke the i^II with Toice too rod^ 
Where sflence watched o'er solitude 

m 

Twas whera a fbuntam murmuring jdajed^ 
Beneath the widow's weeping shade. 
In a deep glen, whose lonely breast 
By nature's wildest Ancy dre^t, 
Seem'd iw nntrod by foot of man. 
Since flrst his race of guilt began ; 
There war neVr rung his iron peal. 
Ne'er had amhitioQ bared the steel. 
Nor murder's aimson blade had dyed 
That fountain's pure unsuIEed tHe, 
Nor treacheiy shuddered to behold 
Her image on its bosom cold ; 
Ne'er heard that unfiequented grove 
The perjured vows of guilty lore. 
Nor ever mice the birth of time 
Wak'd echo to the voice of crime; 
On stiller hour or lovelier scene 
Ne'er look'd yon oib with ray serene^ 
*Sinoa first array'd in robe of light, 
She claim'd the empire of the night ; 
When past the weaiy hours of day. 
Sleep stole me from mf cares away. 
That momentary grave of grief. 
Our best, alas! oar sole relief^ 



M6 Tke rmicn. 

Where the deep iUe of himuai loC» 
XT cweieei, an «t lent iorgM — 
4«ch WM the eoene that frncy drew 
In ooloon bnlfim bat imtnie. 
Such toenee have oft her fingm wove, 
Li^t* tnniient too as wooum'f lore, 
Deofirer fweety whoee aiiy power 
On weaiy lonow'i duBotoy hoar, 
Widi meteor*! brfghtnets lores to smile* 
And soothe the cheated sense awhile. 
Then fleet as melts the mist in air. 
And wake the dreamer to despairj 
vWhcM loond a rock whose aged brow 
Frown'd darkly o'er the stream below. 
Twin sisters fondly loved lo twine^ 
The ivy and the eglantine;. 
And seemM Ibetr arms around him cast; 
Would shield a lather from the blast ; 
Where bk>om*d in unmolested pride 
Each flower that loves the mountain's side. 
And steep'd in nights of refiresbing dew. 
Around unwonted fragrance threw. 
Fresh li^^ted from the fields of air, 
A vision stood of fonn as frdr. 
As that the Grecian's fimcy gave 
To Venus walking from the wave ; 
O'er hst hglit limbs of fiiultless mould. 
Loose hm^ in many a graceful /oId« 
A maaCEngiobe of snowy dye, 
like the flaunt cloud on summer^s sky^ 
That fidry foot had scarce imprest 
The foam upon the billow's breast. 
Wild flowed her auburn tresses bnght. 
And a sweet smile of heavenly light; 
Played o'er her brow and lit her eye« 
Where softness teaopered majesty, 
Seem'd as if ntteranoe just had died 
On lips that mock'd the rub/i pride. 
And promised soon to wake again 
In sounds of more than mortal strain, 
Less sweet poor Philomel thy song, 
Boiiie on the listenini^ brsese along ; 
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Left tolU^ toiQid tho accentt htm^ 
When long, long pttttad lofen meet ; 
LeM plaiatiTel^ when loteis part. 
The ligh that ipeake the hreaking heart : 
ETen each <m parting Tirtue's ear^ 
When pain if pat t and gloty near. 
And angel'f fommona mild and meek 
Thro' night*f deep atiUneaa gently break. 
When fent to guide at heaven'a behett. 
The Tfeaiy foul to reafana of reft.— 
Such were the foimdf that filled the gale. 
When erst in Judah'f hallow*d Tale ; 
The trembling shepherdf bow'd the knee 
To Heaven'f eternal nunfltrelay^ 
Af on that hour of nlenee lone. 
Broke the ftrange apirits* idry to^e. 
Wake, deeper wake, the lark on high, 
Tonef het bfith^ madn to the fky. 
Now the fleek'd e^« |ier robe of light 
FKngf o*er the mktj aaonntain'a height ; 
Now edio wakef her mimicd fkifl. 
And htAt in mingKng moimnrf fwell. 
Each fovid that graeta the Urdi of dvf , 
The cfaeerfiil ahepherd'a romdelay. 
To her whoae lip wooU half deny 
The k»fe that'a beaming in her cye^ 
And an aroond in wiUeat g^. 
Waked If atoie tonef her melody* 
Wake f Iffpey to tiie cril of Vrre, 
By the mai'd path of yonder groTe« 
Where winda the atream ita rippling wty. 
Steak one that chidea thy lingering atay ; 
Sank the aoft aoonda, and now they ioat 
like dymg edio'a dbtant note, ; 
Thoae aoonda are hnah'd, yet lingering atiO, 
While yet on aianary*a ear they thrill ; 
Light o'er my thfobhing templet flew, 
Lig^ at mom'a lootalep o'er the dew. 
That gentle hand that oft, how oft 
In pain, in giief with p tet iw e aoft. 
Hate heU them to thy hSOM bfeaat, 
WhtM ail my caret and aorrom iMt* 
My«|ry viaion meha fat air, 
I wake, and find her ri?al there* 
li 
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Before a step has trode die bower» 
While dew is y€\ upon t^e flower, 
Atthea#eet bliiihing dawn of daj. 
Tie said, whoe'er shall steal away 
The brilliant child oC eommer skies, 
TAat in its sleeping beanCy lies 
WiAin a rose leaTs glowing fold — 
(All staned with asure aadwiUi goia 
lie pure white of iu fragile wings, 
Loveliest of created things !) 
Tu said, that such shall win the bliss 
Of other worlds to dwell in this: 
Devoted bire, eternal yontfi, 
Aiidall'tHe loreKness andtrutK 
Tor Wllich the restless spirit sighs. 
All shall be his who wins that prize. 
But who e'er stole the gtist'nmg rose 
Nbr broke the sleeper's light repose? 
None—^ot the bmre, nor yet the fair, 
Noi* lovely girl with radiant Hair 
Add softest tread and purest eyes ; 
Some piiil the stem— 4t wakes and flies — 
Some crush tiie flow'r— the insect dies -, 
So war^, beautiful and frafl'— 
Perchance 'tis but a fairy tale. 
Yet love, 'we know, eludes the clasp 
And pressure rude of mortal grasp ; 
Some say they've 8«ien him, as he springs 
To heav'n, ere man can touch his wings I 



TO ♦ • ♦ ♦ IK TEARS. 

Oh can it soothe my pangs to know 

That grief thy gentle bosom sears. 
And shall my sarro¥rs cease to flow, 

Because t][iy cheek is sleep'd in tears. 
To see thee droop iieneath the woes, 

Thi^ blighted heart can never heal ; 
Ah no, the deepest pang.it knows . 

* * * * is thus to see thee feel. 
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A SKBTCH OF ATX l^XCVRSIOTf 

TO THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW, 

JK SEPTEMBER, 1826. 



Having never visited 4he oounty of Wicklow, and being particularly 
-anxious, before leaving Dublin, to^pend a fevir days in this debghUul part 
-of the country, 1 wSlingly accepted an invitation from some intimate 
iiiends to accompany them thither. Accordingly on Wednesday the 2l8t 
of September, we set out on our expedition. We proceeded along the 
Donleary road and had the pleasure of seeing the tide full in, so that it 
washed the wall which bounded the highway. On passing through Dun- 
leary, we took a survey of that wonderful production of human industry 
and toil, — the pier, stretching its long arms into the sea, and holding m 
its giant clasp the artificial hvff which calmly alumbered in the enclosure, 
wh&t the excluded ocean raged and foamed, and heaved its waves against 
each external side 4>f the mighty bulwaric. After leaving the village, we 
enjoyed a full view of the beautiful hilb of KiUiney^ which lift their hegds 
almost from the edge of the ocean; on one of them is erected a small obelisk; 
which crowns the summit, and is conspicuous at a great distance* la 
the quarries which lie among these hills, is found the granite with^which 
the pieir is built. The blocl^ are conve^d to their place of destina^on, in 
small, flat, four-wheeled carts which descend with ease, along the inclined 
plain from the foot of the hill, to the water's edge, the wheels rolling in 
grooves adapted to their size, and lined with metol. This granite, which 
is very beautiful, is supposed bv naturalists to have been the primary stone 
of the earth, which is extraordinary, as it is itself a composition, consist- 
ing of three parts, viz; nuca, quartz, and felt spar: this consideration 
involves the philosopher in a maze of conjecture, from which he generally 
escapes with the satisfactorv conclusion, that some strange convulsion^ 
agitated the chaotic onass, Jbefore the Creator established harmony and 
lordei. 

A& we advanced on our journey, "die country presented the most agree- 
-able aspect, being diickly covered with villas, cottages, and chimps of 
trees, bounded on the one side by the sea, and on the other by the distant 
Wicklow mountains, whilst the steeples of the Dublin cathedrals lose at 
a distance, throi^gh the mist of an autunm morning. At a sudden turn 
of the road we were astonished and delighted by the prospect of the Kil- 
liney bay, which rushed full on our view, dashing its white billows on the 
smooth sandy shore, which lay under tiie roaa by which we passed. 
From hence we had a clear prospect of Bray-head, which is a high and 
majestic promontory. We continued to contemplate the lovely and ever 
varying mountains, which seemed advancing to meet us, and to invite us 
into their dark recesses, until our arrival at Bniy. From Bray, which i^ 
a pretty village and well situated, the traveller enters into the county of 
Wicklow, and here the scenery becomes still more beautiful. The first 
remarkable object which presented itself, was Kilruddery, the seat of the 
Earls of Meam. Grey, sombre, and stately, its towers shoot forth their 
iieads from among the4ark masses of trees which surround them; Tener* 
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able 1^ die appearance of age, but wholly animpaired by time. The road 
after this mm round the bue of a magnificent range of mountainsy the 
most contpicttous of which it the fomous Sup;ar-loaf9 on whose blue taper- 
ine peaky we sa# the clouds pausing in their course through the horizon. 
After descending a hill, and turmng to the right, we entered the glen of 
the Downs. This beautiftil glen Ues between two mountains, which lift 
their heads to an immense height, and bear on their exuberant surface, 
all the richness that nature can lavish ; that on the right being c o wiicd ' 
%ith oak trees, mterspersed among the rocks, which project at interrals, 
and that on the left hand, displaying th^ splendid residence of Mr. La- 
touche. On a flat and verdant lawn, at the bottom of die latter hill, stands 
Mrs. Latondie's cottage^ which is a beautiftil rustic oliject As We ad- 
vance deeper into the glen, on a pinnacle of the hill, and scarcely seem- 
ing to toucn the earth, the banqueting-room and octagon temple astonish 
the tratdler, as he looks up from the vale below. This lovely spot, iii 
drder to tender it perfect, requires only a river and cascade, the eikct of 
which would be noUe. We did not alight at Belleview, but were satisfied 
with surveying^ it ftom die road, and as weissued from the glen of the 
Downs, we cai^t a passins[ glance of the romantic village and church of 
Delgany. We next arrived at the village of Newtown Mount Kennedy, 
which is in itself a Verjr pretty object, and is surrounded by the most 
beautiful demesnes imi^able. That of which we obtained the nearest 
?iew was the seat of Si^rjeant Lefroy, through which vre drove. Hermitage, 
Altadore, &c. &c* vre saw finom a distance. After descending a very tXcep 
hill, we turned aside from the high road (if the narrow path trough which 
we now travelled, may be so called) and entered into a field whidi led us 
down to the glen called Dunran: this, in some degree, resembles the glen 
of the Downs, but far exceeds it in native sublimity and bewitching wild- 
ness; the hills are bolder; the trees display less the appearance of having 
been planted by the hand of man; and the rocks are snaped in diat fan- 
tastic form, wliich nature seemed to have moulded, when in plavfVil mood 
she deigns to mimic art, as Tasso observes when describing the garden 
of Anmda: 

Di natura arte par, che per diletto 

L'imitatrice sua, sdierzando, imite. • . ^ 

After leaving this enchantme g^len we passed by Nuncross, where is ft 
church built by Mr. Synge, at his own expense, and arrived in the evening 
at Newrath-Bridge, wnioi as a central position, veas chosen for passing this 
hight On thur^ay morning we set on at seven o*clock for the vale of 
Ovoca. The country was not very interesting for some miles, untO, on 
winding round a hill, We perceived Rathdrum in the valley beneadi. Hie 
village is straggling, and extends almost to the top of me opposite hilL 
There is a fiaDnelhall, which seems an extensive escablishment, but t un- 
derstand the situation of the town prevents it ftom flourishing, but its ap- 
pearance at least is beautiful and romantic. We proceed^ through ail 
lencfaantSng valley, whose hill on the left is covered with trees of every des- 
cription, beneath which the Avonmore roils its briglit and peaceful stream ; 
this delightAil spot is called Avondale, and belongs to Colonel Brtien. We 
next perceived on our right the Wicklow copper mines, surrounded with 
rocks of a singular reddish colour. We continued our way through a verj 
t>icturesqoe country, and at length from the top of a hill, vre suddenly 
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«aniigbt agliitipse of the tsI^ of Ovoca } and at we deso^ftded the hitl, a 
Ml, summomag the labourers to l)reakfast, struck up^ tlie musical tones of 
which had a charming eflfect, and united with the bright sunshine, bnd fVeslt 
morning air^ filled our hearts with the highest degree of gladness, as we 
i^proached the smiling scene before us. The vale of Ovoca is interesting 
as weU from its own beauty, as that it has been celebrated by Moore in one 
Df his most exquisite melodies. The first object which we saw on entering 
the vale was the Meeting of the Waters : it is formed by the junction St 
the A? onmoi^ and the Avonbeg. The former descends along the valley 
of Avondale which I mentioned before, and washing the base of a romantiii 
little cottage at the foot of the hill, here joins the Avonbeg, which having 
tolled through the entire vale of Ovoca, and passed Shelton Abbey, and 
Castle Howard, at the point of confluence dwindles into a narrow stream, 
and the two rivers thus united, pass under a small bridge over which the 
traveller's road lies. This lovely spot possesses every charm which is sweet 
and captivating. Tlie hills which enclose ^ valley are not very high, but 
they eniibit every variety of picturesque scenery. On our left lay, first, the 
fioble demesne of Castle Howard, the seat of the Honourable Ck)l(mel How*^ 
ard, uncle to the Earl of Wicklow. The mansion is built in the ancient 
style, and the turrets crowning the summit of the hill, and shadowed by the 
duck foliage, require only the grey tint of years to complete the illusion, of 
their being Uie seat of one of &e old feudal barrens of the age of chivalryj 
Furdier on, and on the same side rose BaUy- Arthur, in all her pride of 
beauty, lifting her swelling boaom to the skies, and displaying in the fir, 
Uie kurch, the oak^ the beech, the mount^dn ash, and the birch, every shade 
of verdure. The berries of the mountain-ash, and the yellow blossom of 
the birch, are now in their prime. On our right, the hills were diversified 
i>y occasional bold and craggy rocks, which nodded and frowned over the 
vmiling villas opposite to them, and seemed to scofi'and defy the pruning 
hand of man, which had been employed with so much taste and success on 
the other side of the valley. At about eleven, we arrived at the Wooden- 
Bridge> (which by the bye is made of stone,) where we stopped to break- 
last, at a small inn which was buried in woods and valleys. While breakfast 
was being prepared, we wandered out on foot, and amused ourselves in 
gathering blackberries> and gazing on the scene before us. The placid repose, 
and the lonely and uninterrupted reign of nature, is enchanting here, after 
eoming fW>m the dm, and vulgarity, and artificial sights, and sounds which 
ilifttrt OS in the streets of a city. The sweetness of the time and place 

'^ Melt on the heart like dew upon the flower," 

«ad lull us itito that sort of apathetic stillness— that rapture of kepose.^ 
which, while it shuts up all entrance to human passions, opens a passage 
to the softest and sublimest impressions of nature. There is a voice, a mu<^ 
sic in ^ese hills and woods and rivers which speaks to the soul, and is 
understood by it without the intervention of the senses. I do not know 
how long I should have indulged in Uiis delightful reverie, but the pressing 
vrants, and common infirmities of our human nature, will assume a mean 
and vdlgar ^omk,even herey and the odour of a mutton-chop, reminded me 
that I had travelled fifteen miles before breakfast, andneverdid 1 eat more 
hastily than in the vale of Ovoca. 

After breakfiftst we set out attended by a guide, to dimb the hill of 
Knook-aa-moel^ which lay j^hmd the bouse^ aad alter a steep and labo*> 
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nous asceot, we reached the higliest pinnacle> the specdum from wHenoi 
we were to eunrey the Yale. Never could a more glorious prospect foe en-» 
joyed. On the left, as far as the eye could reach, rose vaUey oehmd val^ 
ley covered with foliage and verdure, between which the high road wound* 
and the Avonbeg danced and sparkled in the sunbeam. Nearly opposite 
to usy in full glow and nu^esUc splendour/ lay Bally- Arthur; aiid hr to* 
wards the right, on the very boundaries of the horizon, after glancing over 
cottases, cornfields and pastures, the eye rested on the town of Ark1o¥r> 
and £be blue waves of the ocean. Behind us our guide pointed out some 
gloomy and bare mountains, in which dii>ection, she said, the gold mines lay* 
The DMss-house at Bally- Arthur is the station generally chosen, for enjoy- 
ing the prosjpect which I have attempted to describe, but I understand 
the hill which we chose affords a much grander and more extensive viewi 
Alter this we set out to Shelton Abbey, and after driving two miles, we- 
alighted, and crossed the river in a boat, by whidi we were placed withia 
the precincts of the seat of the Earl of Wickbw, The demesne is very 
fine, but here the hills recede, and the space occupied by the pleasure 
grounds is quite flat. We walked to the house, which is built in the stile 
of an ancient abbey ; the architecture is pecufiarly elegant. We were 
shewn the halls, drawing rooms, parlour ana library, which are aU huid* 
some and richly furnished. The last mentioned contains a good assort- 
ment of books, a number of busts, and two marble statues; one, t, copy 
of the Venus de Medici; die attitude is well preserved, the limbs are ra- 
ther clumsy. C>n the mantle-piece stood a number of grotesque and mon- 
stroas figures, made, I believe, of rice, and very beautifully carved and 
painted: they represent some of the Indian deities and were brought from 
China and India. In a small interior chamber, which forms a second 
library, we saw some ancient lamps which had been dug up at Pompeii. 
The windows of the corridores are of painted glass, executea with simplicity 
and taste. In the drawing-room stood two marble tables, curiously inlaid 
with cokiured flowers. The walls were hun^ with a great number of paint- 
ings ; I noticed some bold and superb landscape scenery, I am ui>certai4 
1^ what master; Niobe and her daughters, by Angelica Kauffeman, and a 
head of our Saviour sweating blood, by Titian; but I was most particular«- 
ly struck by a copy of Guido's Cumsean Sybil, which is a most enchantmg 
picture. The face is fuU of inspiration, blended with the most heavenly 
and pose ianoceBce; the figure is noble and graceful, the attitude fine, 
and the tout ensemble expresses so strongly a mind elevated above aft 
earthly thoughts and pursuits, that it is delightful to gaze upon it. Ad- 
joining to the Cumeean Sybil, hung a copy of Herodias's daughter, with 
the head of John the Baptist in her arms, by the same master. A more 
beautiful, fascinating countenance cannot be conceived. The Sybil is a 
child of heaven, but every feature of Herodias's daughter expresses the 
loveliest of women: the eyes are cast down, and a sweet and tender xne- 
lancholy pervades the whole face, whilst the arms and figure seem scarcely 
able to support the mournful burden imposed on them. The Sybil seems 
springing from earth, and a holy freedom from all human passions is her 
chief characteristic. The accomplishments of this world and the admira- 
tion of man, had been but too fatal to the daughter of Herod'ias, ancl a 
perfect consciousness of her own charms, mingled with a sorrow for their 
effect, breathes through all her features. The face of John through the blue 
tinge of death, exhibits 4iYine hope and sweet resignation. What a con- 
ception had Guido! 
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After leaTing Shelton Abbey, we drove through the demesne pf Bally- 
Arthur, from whence we proceeded to Castle Howard, and stopped to dine 
HI a beautiful little cottage on the estate, and not far from the Meeting of 
the Waters. After dinner, we again ascended our vehicle, and bid adieu 
to the vale of Avoca. 

" Adieu to thee again ; — a vain adieu-^ 

** There t;an be no farewell to scenes like these*** 

The vale of Avoca is omnipoteBt to* bestow happiness almost in defiance of 
human contingencies, and he who on such a day as this, and in such a 
spot, can say he is miserable^ most be a wretch indeed !* 

We returned over the mountains to Newrath Bridge, where we arrived 
at a very late hour in the evening. 

On friday morning, after breaJcfast, we set off to the Devirs glen, which 
IB three miles from Newrath Bridge. Near the entrance, on the side of 
the hill, stands the beautiful castle of Glenmore, belonging to Mr. Synge. 
We alighted from our carriage at the gate-house, and descended by a nar- 
row and winding path into the Devil's glen. This is the most sublime and 
magnificent spot in the coimty of Wicklow. It consists of a narrow valley 
bounded on either side by craggy hills, or rather mountains, between which, 
and just beneath the walk which runs through the glen, rolls a rapid and 
winding river. Th^^ cliffs are covered with trees of every description, whilst 
here and there, from between the foliage,, large masses pf rocks protrude, 
sometimes of a yellowish, brown, and sometimes of a dark, grey colour, and 
bend frowning over the water beneath. The form as well as the shades 
of the hills, present a continual variety: sometimes the eiaggy peaks 
shoot alpost to* the skies, and render dizzy the eye which attempts to scan 
them ; sometimes the gentle undulations of the valley form a soil gneea 
woody recess, where UW nyn)f>h of the forest, or ^ queen of the fairies 
might enjoy a sacred seclusion. Sometimes the river sleeps in a gloomy 
calmness, and offers its smooth bosom to the branches of the trees which 
droop over it, and kiss its waters with their leaves : sometimes it foams and 
boils and roars through immense masses of rocks, which choke its bed, and 
appear to have precipitated from the cliffs above. We ascended by a steep 
path,, provided here and there with steps,, where it became too perpendicular, 
|0. the top of one of the loftiest eminences^ from whence we enjoyed a splen^ 
did view of the opposite hiU, the winding glen and its river. 

We then proceeded U> the further extremity of the valley, to take a view 
pf the waterfall ; we chose a little pinnacle of the rock for/ our point of 
prospect, from whence we beheld this small but picturesque cataract, issu- 
ing from the bleak mountain, which on our right terminated the glen, and 
tumbling down a rocky declivity with a noise, which, not loud enough to 
4eafen, was yet not low enough to soothe, but fell on the ear with a sound 
just ad8q;%te4 to rouse the energies of a poet, but unluckily I could not find 
one there, so was obliged to resort to my memory for the lines of him, hj 
.whom, the. beautiful varieties of feature were never unobserved, nor unrcs 
corded:— 



* We congratulate our contributor on bis componire and bliss ; but we suspect he wa« 
'ntrer crossed in love j if he w^re,, tb« vule of Ovoca vraali hardly cure Uiu.r~£o«. 
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To tit rocks, to nnte o'er flood aad fell. 

To siowiv trace the forest's shady scene 

Where things which own not man's dommion dwells 

And human foot hath ne'er, or rarely heen : 

To climh the craggy mountain all unseen 

With the wild flock which never knew « fold, 

Alone o'er steeps and foming falls ia lean ; — 

This is not solitude ; — ^'tis but to hold 

Converse with nature' » works, and view her stores unrelM^ 

The extreme narrowness of the glen, and the height of the cliffii which 
enclose it,give it an air of peculiar privacy, and seclusion. It appeus like 
a holy and secure sanctuary formed by nature for a chosen few, bi|t whicb 
shouki be barred against the ignoble, and vulgar, that is to say, against die 
majority of mankind. As we walk beside the river, and gaze upon th« 
loftv rocks, our minds are filled with the most delightful sensaticms of peace 
and repose ; a perfect oblivion of care, succeeds to the tumult from whid» 
we have escaped, and we start and almost fancy weheartbroogfa themonn^ 
tains, the distant ham of the busy workl, which has ne power to penetrate 
mto this recess. 

After lingering ^g long as our time would permit in this abode of h»p yi' 
iiess» we were at length obliged to turn our back oa these,. 

" lolingbr e taciturn t ovoorr, 

^ Di riposo e di pace alber^i veri f 

Oq our way back to Newrath Bridge, we toraed aside to visit Kosaans^ 
which had beeik the residence of Mrs. Henry Tighe. The house is an 6LS 
handsome building of brick, the grounds are flat and spackws, planted wi^ 
a number of magnificent stately old trees. In vain we looked around for 
Cupid and Psyche. — We could find no traces of the dreams which once be- 
guiled the fair inhabitant of Rosanna. Every thing wore an air of aielan- 
chofy stillness, and at our feet rolled a dull doad muddy river, whose motion 
was scarcely perceptible, and which appeared like an artfficiai stream for 
which a trench had been hollowed in the swampy field. As I looked at 
it,, it reminded me forcibly of the fobled Acheron, and we pereeived dmmgh 
the doom of the trees a female figure, stalking slowly through the opposite 
field, which one of my companmas said, resemUed the fuid aiid haughty 
Dido. The Tighes no longer inhabit Rosanna, and we were informed that 
it is on the point of passing into the hsuids of strangers. Its trees and vales 
still live in beauty, health, and freshness, whilst she whom Uiey inspired, 
and who bestowed on them fame and hcoor, has been swept away and be- 
eome a portkm of that earth which revivesallbnt num. Having fewindace- 
ments to remain long here, and being far more aa»ous lo shaa Ihaa to 
woo mdancholy refilections, I proposed our speedy departare, aad with 
a sigh for human vicissitudes, we slowly measured back oarfbotsteps, along 
the broad straight grass-growa avenue, to the ^^aee where ow Tshiel^ 
awaited us. 

On Saturday morning, previpgis to Our return to Dublin^ wesetjoffto 
visit Wicklow. Though a country town, it is very inconsiderable; tiie see- 
Mn house and jail, are the only good buildinffs. We walked to the top 
of the hill from whence we had a noble view of the harbour, which is venr 
spacious and beautiful, and dashes its waves on a fine* sandy shoie^ caUei 
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the Murrougb of Wicklow. Some of the pebbles found here are very pretty, 
and susceptible of a high polish. I bought a handful! of them from a young 
girl, whose interesting appearance was to me a sufficient recommendation, 
but Ae stones appeared to be of no value. The peasants of this county are 
considered to be the handsomest in Ireland ; perhaps they catch the reflec- 
tion of nature, or perhaps the comparative comfort which they enjoy beyond 
the rest of their uahappy countrymen, gives their features an expression of 
happiness, and their cheeks a hue of health, without both of which, it is 
impossible to conceive the existence of beauty* 

Being prevented by an unavoidable circumstance, from visiting Powers- 
court, and Luggela, we proceeded immediately to Dublin, where we arrived 
in the evening. Nature never before exhibited herself to me, in a more sub- 
Ihne and lovely form than during this excursion, and Ihad the additional 
Enjoyment of contemplating her^ in the society of the very agreeable and 
obliging friends with whom I travelled. These are two luxuries, than which 
life can offer nothing better. 

Delta. 



* Here again we cannot help dissenting from the opinion of our ingenious contributor* 
ilealtb and happiness, to be sure, are very great blessings, and respectable appendages of 
beauty, but cooistitute none of the elements that go to its formation ; unless he is prepared 
to maintain that all beauty is nothing more than a graceful embodyiug of the spirit of '* utility" 
in an apprquiate form : — or unless he has been pleased to forget aO the other interesting 
varieties of the hiunan shape and countenance, — though under the wasting visitation of dis- 
ease and sorrow and dissolution, — still recognised as beautiful, and bonowbg frcsn the very 
ruin, with which their loveliness is wrestling, and fiEom the very hand of decay which is busy 
in sapping it, some traits of more than mortal beauty — irradiations from Heaven swallowing . 
up the darkness of the tomb to which they are hastening ; soft shadows stealing and van- 
ishing over the pale brow and hectic cheek — cast, as it were, by some angelic visitant, as 
be passes and repasses in his ministration about the couch of the dying. Verily our vision- 
aiy mind has been used to desoy and to wonhip other daises aisd other forms of beauty 
besides buxom, healthy and contented damsel^ ;-^they form Mrtis, a very cc^oriablc 
Bpecies of bluff beauty ; vahiable as samples of individual hap|>ineto, and perhaps of vir- 
tue ; valuable also as prools jof a thriving and well conditioned peasantry, than which 
q^iectacle nothing can be presented more goMtf^g to a patriotic bosom. They are very 
fine objects to look at— jnd are refreshing to a resident nobleman,. to a lover of miuikind, 
to a statistic snrveyer, or to a political economist ; — but it is really carrying the joke too 
far, when they are introduced as likely to assist the pliilosophcr in Iiis speculations on 
the theory of beauty." — ^Eo. 
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THE BLOOD ROSE. 



Quante iiiTitia ti porto, aTtn terra ; 

Ch 'abbiacri queUa cai Tedar 11*6 tolto ;— 



Petraica. 



X saw difie dead^ and. wept o*er thee«. 

And move than wept;,— but what of tliu^ 
I saw them wrap thee in thy shroad;— 

I gave thy lips the last— last Ium.— 
Kiss'd thee— «m1 leH my frame grow chilli 
That ice is in my bosom stilL 

I saw them lay thee in the grave» 

And saw— andliTed f--the foul earth cast* 
Upon* thee*; yet I did not rave. 

But shrunk within, as struck by blast ; 
Then from de^air sprang hope, that I 
Beneath it wilfa thae soon should lie- 
By day— by night, I hung above* 

Thy grave, now earth's sole cherish*d spot ; 
What were to nie my Conner haunts 

Beautiless, drear,— there thou wert not ! 
The thing that fed upon t)iy clay 
Wese dearer, to. my heart thUn they ! 

r pAmted with a tvembling Hand ' 
On thy damp bed, a small rose stem. 

Hoping from worms and worthless weeds, 
8ome part of thee', it might redeem. 

It was a pale-rose, but it grew 

Deep, as thy hearths blood ting'd it through'.. 

And was'tnot so T^what most I lov'd. 
From out that earth was given, of thee : 

Thy heart— thy heart, at least, was saved. 
It caught my tears — and sprang to me ! 

The (ears that watered that lone stem 

It felt^'^and burst throu^jh death to them ! 
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By day — by night, I watch*d these biuU— 

These wann ting'd emblems of our love. 
Nor glare of nooo, nor chill moon ray, 

Bie, fimn this dear lov'd shrine could move ; 
They said these watcfamgs chang*d my cheek. 
That nigh^^ws wasted health's red streak. 

Reck'd I of this t— yet well I knew 

Bf y life's blood pass'd hot to the air ■: 
This tree thy onperish'd heart glows through. 

My heart in sighs ^^haled too there. 
And the Blood Rose's blush, methought, 
•Grew deeper every si^^ it caught. 

it sprang— 4t bloom'd, a thing of Iot^ : 

The crimson buds grew ftist, and bright. 
As thoo^ts of tenderness that sise 

In blushing crowds beneath Jove's light, — 
•Until one breath the heart pervades ; — 
One de^ tint spreads o'er all its shades. 

And when Ufis tree was blossom'd fair, 

I cuU'd the flowers—in freshness all ; 
Like frail love thoughts, I could not bear 

To see them gradual&de and fadl ; 
They bloohn'd'— I gather'd them, 4^1, soon 
As we were sever'd, in love's noon. 

But, oh, could tr« have ever ceas'd 

Through time as fond, as true to piov^ 1 
I Isel— I feel, that I, at least 

Could easier yield frail life, than love ; 
These flowers that ham my breast ne'er part. 
But withered o'er a withering heart ! 

They'e spent-^the sighs I used to heave. 

They're dried — the tears I used to shed ; 
And calm, though faint, oh ! do I grieve. 
The grave shall soon he my still bed? 
That these wild plaints, that rise in song 
Shall die upon my lips erelong Y— 

/osEPBixi Ada. 
Kk2 
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On Brebta* s tide the setting sun was besaiing, 
Far o'er Ibe west its golden light was gleambg, 
I.ike joy's bright my on life's dark streamlet glowisgi 
Soon to recede and leave it sadly flowing. 
Smooth rose the wave« iu bosom gently sweUifig, 
Soft blew the breese, our gondokt impelling. 
While thro' the air the lute's sweet notes came thrillittg, 
£ach ling'ring panse some fairy echo filling. 

Close by my side my true-love was reclining, 
In all the glow of youth and beauty shiiking; 
Fondly I gaz'd upon my beauteous treasure. 
Where ev'iy pnlse beat time to notes of pleasure. 
Where now -are fled those joys so fondly cherish'd t 
Vanish'd for aye, and even hope has perish 'd, 
Cold in the «arth ny 0wn tttie-love is dwelling. 
White my torn heart with wildest grief Is sWeDbg. 

Here* on the bank where waves the weeping willow. 
Sadly 1 lie, her cold grave for my pillow ; 
Flow Breata, flow, roll on thy tide in ghidness. 
My broken heart can echo nought but sadness . — 
SliU, silver moon, thy glorious rays be shining, 
Bright on me here, beside my love reclioiug. 
Shine gently on, I'll soon be free from sorrow, 
I'uU well I feci, I ne'er shall se^ the morrow* 
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Enough of grief by fate's decree. 
This weary soul is doom*d to share. 
But to be scorned, accused by thee. 
Oh that, it cannot, cannot bear. 
If rebel to my plighted love 
On^ thought within my bosom dwell. 
Yon sun —the righteons powers above. 
This bieaking heart— thy heart—can tell. 
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OF BIRDS, 

Migratory y or appearing and disappearing at certain seasons^ with other 

observations on 
THE BIRDS OF THIS COUNTRY. 



Nothing in natural pliilosophy is better known than the departure and 
fetura of certain birds at particular seasons. The advantage of being 
able to convey themselves to great distances, with ease and expedition, 
by the power of flight, renders this rapid change of place easily account- 
able in the greatest number of these airy travellers. Our winter visitors 
are for the most part endowed with such force of wing, as diminishes the. 
wonder we might else be disposed to feel, when we rd9ect upon the re-*^ 
moteness of their stfmmer haunts, and the extent of ocean they must ne* 
cessarily pass over. Those of the aquatic kind have indeed the advantage 
of being able to rent upon the water, and therefore can experience little danger 
or hardship from the length of the journey. Of many of these too, the 
flight is extremely rapid, as of the duck and widgeon kind, some of which fly 
with such extreme velocity, that even a ready fowler who expects their 
approach, finds it difficult to be prepared in time for bringing any of them 
dfewn. I have found them pass one so quick, that before I had the gun 
to my shoulder, they were out of shot A Woodcock also, when disposed 
80 to do, IS capable of great rapidity of flight, and the smaller migraters, 
sRich as Fieldfares and Whindles or Redwings appear capable of sus- 
taining a long flisht, though less rapid in degree. Snipes and Pk>ver are 
known to breed here in bogs, moors, and mountains, but as the number 
of both kinds during the wintef months, appears to exceed that of the 
homebred, it is probable that a great part of them are risitors. Plover, I 
am inclined to Mieve, sometimes quit us in the winter for more southern 
latitudes, for I once recollect to have seen them on this coast in prodigi- 
ous numbers, at the commencement of a hard frost, a few days after which 
most of ^m disappeared, and it is certain that they could not have gone 
northwards. The great facility with which most birds, when once well on the 
wing, seem to move in the gaseous element of air, and the little appearance 
of mtigue they appear to undergo from the working of their wings, dimi- 
nish our surprise at the journeys they are known to accomplish. To 
these we must add the velocity with which, when unopposed by high 
winds, they cut their way, not laboriously travelling like terrestrial travel- 
lers, now ascending hills, now descendmg, and sdways going indirectly 
towards their point, but instinctively directed to take the shortest line to 
the place of destination. That bird is a slow flyer indeed, whidi mounted 
high in the air, does not far outstrip the speed of the swiftest race horse ; 
and when it is considered that the winged courier is capable of mantaining 
bis speed for perhaps as many hours, as the other can minutes, we shall 
have an easy solution of what otherwise might appear an almost unsur- 
mountable difficulty. By a calculation founded on these principles, we 
may easily reconcile to ourselves the great cai)abili^ of the wmged tra^ 
veliers to perform with ease, journeys of prodigious length, and cease to 
consider the migrations of b^rds as matters of extraordinary wonder. In 
hci, they are only so rdatiyely, and by comparison with the tedioQsnesr 
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and difficiiky «xpmeBced by onwinged travelleny except m a few infttances 
to be taken notice of hereafter, it seems to me yery probable, that, under 
the direction of that astonishing and unerring faculty called instinct, gives 
by the bounteous Creator for the guide of infeiior animation, all birds 
xi the migrating kind, many of whom are known to assemble previous to 
their departure, rise h%h in air before they take their flight for the place 
of destination. Thisaeriel ascension ofiiMa a double advantage. — It ena- 
bles them to slope their flight with som^ degree of downwAid tendency, 
at once faciUtatka^ their progress, and qaickening liietr motion ; and thc^ 
thereby eaeane the interruption of xains and winds, which ikll most beayily, 
and rage witn greatest violence near the aurfieM^e of the earth, Henoe it is 
perhaps that travellers of this kiod« are rarelv, if ever, seen either at land or 
sea, while on their passage. T^ binds tnat sometimes light on shore, 
appear to be unfortunate stragglers that have been blown off land in m 
storm, not passengers from one climate to another. Whoever has paid 
attention to the fli^t of birds must have observed many instances of their 
availing ihemiebKes of this mode, even for the purpose of a much shorter 
flight wan migration to another country. The Eagle, though a laige and 
heavy bird, rises to a great hei^t in the air by spiral ascension, when dis- 
posed to take a long flight 1 baye seen one rise from a rabbit warren on 
Qxe south coast of uiis county, which they were once very much in the |ia- 
bit of visiting, and which was probably at a great distance from his native. 
ix>ck or mountain, and in a very short space of time, wheeling most majes- 
tically, attain a height from which he seen^ no bigger than a Wren. 
Shortly after, though the day was clear and my si^ very good^ he be- 
come too small for vision, at which time I think he could not have beea 
much less than two miles above the surface of the earth. I could assign 
no other motive for his mounting so high, at rather a late hour of the day, 
than that he might reach his home with the advantage of a facilitating de- 
scent In bad weather. Rooks limit their excursions from the Rook^ to. 
short dbtances ; in fine weather their wanderings in quest of food are 

Eroportionally extended. Sometimes, but rarely, Uiey return at so great a 
eight in the air as to be hardly visible, and their mode of descending 
to the levd of the Rookeiy is very curious. With wings closed, 
and head downward, like a uannet darting at his prey, they . precipitate, 
themselves for forty or flfty yards, and then opening their wmes, take to 
the common mode of flight again. This is repeatedly performed 'till they 
arrive at, or near the tops of the trees on which they rest The rapidity 
with which they cleave tne air in these darts, produces an uncommon kind 
of hissing noise, which first made me notice the circumstance. It only 
happens in settled weather, and the inference I drew, was, that they hdd 
travelled from a much greater distance than ordinary. The Rook, though, 
he may be said to fly well, is far from having any remarkable strength of 
wing, being in this respect very inferior to most of our winter visitors. As 
he can rise to such height, and is apparently able to continue it for a 
long time, the probability that others who have so much further to tra- 
vel employ the same art, is rendered still stronger. The sole bird of very 
weak flight which is here seen only in the winter is the Water-Rail. This 
little bird very frequent here in that inclement season, has never, as far 
as I have been able to learn, been found amonff us in summer. It makes, 
its appearance about the first of November, a little after the departure of 
the Rail or Corn- Crake, which it very much resembles in shape and size^ 
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^d hence is vulgarly Sl^pp6ted' to be the same bird, iVith a change of plu^ 
mage. They are however diflfet-6nt in habits as well as colour, and all na-^ 
turalists are sufficiently aware that they are distinct and different species* 
The weak and laborious fh'ght of the Water-Rail obviously disqualifies hm^ 
from undertaking loumeys like those of the Woodcock or Plover ; bu( 
that he doe* traveF is- pretty certain, though in what manner or to what 
distance, does not seem satisfiEustorily explained. By the compilers of the 
article on Ornithology, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, he is said to breed 
in certain parts of the British isles, and the reason- ef being so seldom seetii 
in summer, is ascribed to the diligence with whidr he cenceals himself in 
bogs and marshes. If this be the case, he only leaves' ur for a short 
oorthem journey, and if he does cross a channel, it is not one of greaf 
breadth. That he does not pass the sunmier in the soutb-of Trdand, I 
take to be an unduestioni^le fact, a» it seems utterly impossible^ that sucb 
« sojourner should wholly escape observationy at a season- whe» all ou^ 
lx)gs'and marshes are not only eas^ accessible^ but frequently explored*. 
I have been a repeated visitor of such places myself; I have made en<>' 
quiries of persons tending cattle, or otherwise tliere emxdoyedy and th^ 
lesult is, that no such bird is ever seen here in summe?. As he is- a vnnter 
▼bitor, we are safe in concluding that his summer direction is to the nordiv 
where he may find a better supply of those insects, which he seeks* in soft 
and moist grounds, and from which he is equally prechided by the in- 
tenseness of winter frosts, and the acidity of summer heatsr; his principle 
t>f migration herein agreeing with that of the Woodcodc and Bnipe. 
in the quality of enduring eold*, this little bird, however similar in size and 
shape, in motion, and in flight, differs wholly from the Land-Ilail, which 
appears unable to endure even a moderate degree of cold. The latter 
therefore, which visits us only in sumnder, must seek protection from cold, 
either by migrating to a warmer region, or by covering himself with honest 
Sanchos comfort^le month of sleep. That this^ kind of security may 
be aflorded by nature, is easily credible, because we know it to be given 
to certain other creatures, and to one in particular that is enabled to- fly, 
the Bat But were this the case, its retreat however private, must, one 
would think, be sometime or other discovered^ and I never heaid an in* 
stance of their being found in a dormant state. The apparent weakness 
of their flight makes many persons unwilling to believe ^em capable 
of migration ; but it should be considered that their only purpose, when 
occasionally roused during their summer visit, is merely to pass from one 
field, or part of a field to another, not to undertake a journey of any 
len^. Hence their motion is heavy and sluggish, as they are anxious 
to light again, and seem to depend for security, less upon their wings than 
their feet, and the facility of concealment in high grass. Sometimes, how- 
ever, towards the end of the season, I have seen one rise to an unusual 
height, and fly with apparent ease to a considerable distance. Hence, it 
seems by no means impossible, that they may be ccupable of a loftier and 
more sustained fli^t, than their general meUiod of moving through the 
air seems to warrant. 

That they really do- migrate, and not sleep, I think we have satisfactory 
demonstration. I tried this year an experiment, which, I understand, has 
been practised in other places with similar result. A full grown Rail, taken 
in August, was pinioned and let go in a large enclosure surrounded by wall, 
well furnished wiA grass and water, and, where also, Partridge, and som« 
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other birds were kept In this it lived in full health and vigour, during t^ 
months of September and October, and without any perceptible changpe of 
plumage. The last time it was seen alive, was the mk or sixth of Novem*- 
ber, when it did not appear to have lost any of its former alacrity. A 
few days after, it was found dead, and, as it had not the least appearance 
of eztemal injury, nor any diminution of fiesh, its death could only, I 
think, be ascnbed to the increasing cold of the weather. When first put 
in, it was not observed t6 make any attempt to fly, running awajr very 
swiftly whenever disturbed ; but towards the season of departure, in the 
month of October, 1 observed it to make several strong exertions to raise 
itself on the wing. Hence, it may be pretty fairly inferred, that it is to be 
numbered not among the sleepers, but the migrants. Whether it does go, 
and whether it takes atlvantage of the shortest sea passages to accomplish 
its southern journey, are questions 1 am unable to answer. The means by 
which the bounteous author of nature, enables so many creatures to accommo*- 
date themselTcs to all situatioDS and seasons, to provide against dangers 
u>pareBtly to be onavoidable, and to adneve feats apparently impracticable ; 
though not always within the reach of our discovery, maintain a high place 
among those wonders that never cease to call forth the grateiul and unquali^ 
fied yeneratioo of a serious and reflecting mind. They ar^ indeed sddom 
thought of by the vulgar, the unobservant, the busy, and the idle, but they 
can never fail to engage the notice, and awaken the piety of every man 
deserving the name of a philosopher. 

That Swallows should ever oe classed among the sleeping tribes, must 
appear extraordinary to all who consider, not only the ease and velocity of 
their flight, but the peculiar habits of their nature, which exhibit them to ut 
as for ever on the wmg, save only during the hours of nrght, and the time 
of incubation^ K they do sleep, it is not surely for want of ability to 
transport themselves to distant regions^ That they should leave us before 
the cold weather arrives, and the flies disappear^ cannot be a matter of 
wonder ; but that that they should be obliged to return for A>od, frcm any of 
these warmer climates, in whkh insects and flies of every variety may be 
deemed to abound, does certainly seem to be a little eitraordinary. Per^ 
haps the food they chiefly ddight in is then generated in most abundance, 
in our more temperate cHmate, and it is also probable that the moderate 
heat of our summers, is more congenial to their constitution. It is remark-*- 
able the Swift or Large Swallow, so abundant on the neighbouring coast of 
Wales, is in many parts of Ireland quite unknown, and in otlMTS, only 
beginning to appear. Hence, it should seem that these birds letura for the 
most part to their dd haunts. 

A few days before their departure. Swallows congregate in lar^ locks, 
or as we may call them caravans, for the obvious purpose of social conso^ 
ktion and support, in their passage over a broad ana dreary expanse of 
ocean. I have observed crowds of them beyond numbering, perched uponv 
and playing about the roof of my dwelling house for a day or two, after 
which, except a few stragglers, not one was to be seen. Tbej probaMy 
commence their flight at an early hour of the morning, and as 1 am in« 
dined to thmk, and have already mentioned, rise to a ccmaiderable height 
above the surface of the earth. If they be^ as I conceive they are, capable 
of remaining on the wing for ten and twelve or fourteen successive hours, 
we need feel little alarm tor any diflkuHies they may be expcwed to frcMa 
the length of their journey. When the Rail and the little Wheatear return 
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in safety from a distant expedition ; no fears need be entertained for the 
security of the Swallofe. 

The Cuckoo, always welcome as the harbinger of spring, of which he 
reminds us by the frequency of his singular notes, visits this country in 
April, sooner or later, according to the state of the weather. I have obser- 
teid that this note, or as we may almost call it, word, is not always uttered 
wHh equal distmctness, nor by any two of them in exactly the same key. 
Naturalists ascribe it to the male biid, and very probably with truth, though 
I hardly remember to have seen one during the time of their vocality, that 
did not, either while perched or on the wing, repeatedly utter it, sometimes 
filling it up with something like a quick repetition of the first syllable, not 
however audible except when they are near. They soon become silent, 
and are, I believe, the first of our summer visitors to take their departure ; 
a circumstance one is disposed to a^ribe to their roving disposition, rather 
than to necessity, for they certainly leave caterpillars, on which they chiefly 
feed, behind them in great abundance. The description given in the Orni- 
thology above mentioned, seems to me incorrect, as all I have seen, and 
Examined, and they were not a few, have a cast or shade of blue upon 
the back, in which, as well as in their mode of flight, they resemble some! 
of our small Hawks. The describer alluded to, says their wings and back 
are blackish. 

I recollect a country gentleman's gardener once coming to complain of 
Cuckoos eating his gooseberries before they were ripe. Conjecturing the 
cause of their visit, I went inta the garden, and saw three or four of them 
busily employed in devouring the gooseberry-caterpillars, of which his trees 
were full. After that, the gardener was wise enough to look upon them as 
his best friends. 

Though they are hj no means rare in this country, I never had an op^ 
fiortunily of ascertaimng whether they sit on their own eggs, or employed 
the unnatural and illnatured expedient, of giving diem to another bird to 
be hatched and attended, at the expense of her labour, and to the loss of 
her own brood. There seems so little necessity for this perverse and cruel * 
substitution, that one is unwilling to believe it true; yet, the attesta- 
tions of the fact are too respectable to allow us to say that it is false. 

The Cuckoo flies so well, that he can easily convey himself to the sou- 
fliem pacrts of Europe, or to the neafest parts of Africa, in search of the 
climate suited to his wants. 

The pretty night bird, nearly of the same size, and not very much un- 
like the Cuckoo, to which has been affixed the ridiculous appellation of 
the Ooi^t Sucker, visits this country about the same time, or perhaps a 
KtUe latef, and remains longer Though, like the Owl, a heavy flyer when 
disturbed by day ; light, it should seem, being very ofiensive to eyes formed 
for nocturnal vision ; yet, at night he pursues his prey, principally large 
tooths, with singular spirit and rapidity. These also, have by some, been 
supposed to be sleepers, but as they certainly do not want power of wing for 
ft long flight, there seems no reason for condemning them to a six months* 
torpor. As night is their waking, and of course travelling time, they are 
the less likely to be discovered on their journey, which is probably the same 
Irith that of the Cuckoo. 

The Turtle Dove is an occasional but rather rare visitor of this part of the 
country. One pair came to my premises last summer, and as 1 was in* 

L 1 
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formed, remained long enough to rear a brood. I however saw only the 
old pair, and that for a short time. 

We have another snmmer visitor, with whose hbtory I should like to-be 
better acquainted. This is the bird known here by the name of the Stone 
Curlew^ but not answering the description of that bird, as given in the 
Ornithology above mentioned. Our visitor exactly resembles Uie common 
Curlew in every thing but size, being smaller in the body, and having 
shorter legs and bilU It comes here in May, generally in small flocks, 
and is seen only on the strands and the sea shore. I do not well know how 
long it remains^ but as I think, about two months, and whether it comes 
to us after the breeding time or before it, I have cot been able to ascertain. 
It is not here m the winter, nor does it, like the other Curlew, quit the 
sliore to seek food in the fields. 1 have not been able to find, in the article 
Ornithology, any bird answering ia description to the Stone Curlew of this 
country. 

Besides regular raigrants, we have numy occasional visitors, some of 
which appear only in summer, some in winter, and others indifierently in 
both. The summer strangers seem to be mere wanderers, either occasion- 
ally deviating from their usual course,, or led by some rambling fancy to 
explore new regions. Among these,, is the Hooper, a beautiful bird, well 
known to Ornithologists ; one of which, lately shot in my neighbourhood, 
was sent to the Cork Institution to be stttflfed» The species of Kite,, known 
by the name of the Hen Harrier, a native ol colder climates,, is frequently 
seen here, and at difllerent times of the year. He may perhaps occasionally 
breed on some of our mountains, but I know no instance of the fact, and 
believe him to be only a visitor. He is sometimes mistakea> ibr the com* 
mon Seagull, which he resembles a little in his flight, and more iB his co- 
lour. Prom the facility with which lie supports himself in the air,, and the 
speed he is able to exert in flight, it seems to cost him little trouble ta visit 
what countries he chooses. 

The curious little bird called Crossbill, is an occasional, but fortunately a 
very race vbitant. Some years ago, a considerable flight of them came 
9ver, and ma&y were taken and kept in ca^es,. for the. curiosity of seeing 
them employ their singularly constructed bius in the demolition of apples, 
the seeds of^ which appear to be their favourite food. Such is their power 
of destruction, tliat were they natives of these islands, it would be necessary 
to wage a war of extermination against the whole race. 

1 he Bullfinch I have not seen for many years ; it was formerly among 
the feathered ornaments of this island, but like some others, has disap- 
peared, at least from this quarter. The Jay also is no longer to be found in 
our woods, though still common in England. He has be^ succeeded by a, 
bird, which, but for its extreme mischievousness, would be no disagreeable 
substitute, the Magpie. These birds,, unknown here, till towards the be- 
ginning of the last century, have formed an establishment whick seems to 
defy the ingenuity even of human persecution.. I do not know that any bird 
equals the Magpie in the variety of its resources, or the extraordinary de- 
gree of cunning displayed in avoiding danger, obtaining subsistence, and 
making provision for the security of itself and its ofTspiing. It is princi- 
pally obnoxious fbr the havoc committed on the nests and young broods of 
other birds, of which it is for ever in search during the breeding season. 
Blackbirds and Thrushes in particular, are the devoted objects of its rapa- 
city, and the old often fall a sacrifice, to the assailant's fury in defence of 
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their yonng. The Magpie frequently rears his brood within a few yards of 
a dwelling house, unseen and unsuspected by the inmates, taking advan- 
tage of a thick ffaorn bush, in the centre of which the nest is formed, but 
not till after a full cloathing of leaves has rendered it impervious to sight. 
Every fowler knows how carefully Mf^ies avoid a person in whose hands 
is a gun, though they boldly approach any one without it. The English 
game-keepers are obliged to be very assiduous in destroying this enemy of 
young game, and it is owing to their skill and perseverance in the extermi- 
nation of Weasels, and Magpies especially, that game abounds to so great a 
d^^ree in all the manors or sporting preserves of those English landed pro- 
prietors, who turn their attention to such vecreations. Magpies, though 
not actually migrants, like the Starlmg, are, it is well known, capable of 
imitating the human voice in a state of domestication, i have heard them 
speak a few words very distinctly, but without the powerfhl variety of the 
Parrot They should however be kept in cages, otherwise they will steal 
and hide every small article within their reach ; and in the work of minchief, 
they are never idle. Is short, they seem to be the Monkey of the feathered 
creation. 

Snndi, in his history of Coiic, to the enumeration of its native birds, has 
added some which he certainly did not find, and others which were never 
found Iw any one. The Pheasant may, in antient times, have inhabited 
some of our woods, but 1 know of no tradition that remembers them. Of 
the Bustard which he also gives us, 1 may pretty safely venture to say, 
that a bird so singular in its habits, and so unsuited to our climate and 
country, never was an inhabitant of Ireland. 

The number of our winter visitants is regulated by the nature of the 
season, which varies extremely in its temperature. In very severe weather, 
either of frost or snow, but particularly when the latter has fallen with 
more than usual abundance, in the northern parts of these Islands, Wild 
Geese and Swans make their appearance here ; the former sometimes in 
very considerable numbers. In mild winters they rarely come so far to the 
south. I once observed a flock of Widgeon, differing in colour, from any 
I had ever seen or heard of, nor can 1 find the description of any such 
bird in my books of Ornithology. They were indeed too far off to unable 
me to do more, than catch a general idea of their colour, which appeared 
to be that of the small Seagull, a blueish white. One of this kind, was 
afterwards shot on Cloghnikiky strand, but itf I did not see it, and re- 
ceived but an imperfect description, 1 am unable to improve my account, 
by any satisfactory addition to my former knowledge. 

I take this opportunity of remarking a «trange error committed by the 
writer of ihetarticle 'Ornithology^ in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Speak- 
ing of Geese — he says ** they inhabit marshy places, swim little, and never 
dive." It needs but little acquaintance with this well known, and valu- 
able bird, (most unjustly made an emblem of folly, as he is in fact the 
most sensible of all our domestic fowl,) to know that Geese are fond of 
swimming, and he must be little acquainted with their habits, who has 
not often seen them amusing themselves by diving. To hunt Ducks with 
water spaniels is a common sport, and one well trained to it, will baffle a 
good dog by her skill in diving away from him, and her various stratagems 
to conceal her head when she rises. I remember to have seen Geese hunt- 
ed in the same manner, and with equal success. The piece of water was 
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pretty large, and tlie Goose's power of swimmiDg and diving, such as to 
tire two or three brace of pretty good dogs. 

'I he Loon or great diver, is a regular winter visitant, aiMl frequents all 
parts of this coast, in greater or less almndance, from November to March; 
not however in 6ocks but straggling and scattered. In the length of their 
dives, and the time of remaining under water, they exceeds all other kinds 
pf water-fowL They are so particularly formed for Uving in the water, 
which I believe they never quit, except for the purpose of incubation, that 
if able to stand or walk, it can only be in upright position like the Penguin. 
I doubt, though I have written authority agaiost me, if they are aUe to 
fly, and am inclined to think, that their wings only serve for diving, as 
those of the Ostrich da for runninff. Certain it is, tliat they are never 
koown to fly while with us, though they will sometimes flap along the 
surface of the water for a short distance. The quills of the wing, are 
much too short, either to enable them to rise, or to support them in the 
air when risen. It may be said that the time of their being with us, is 
the moultering season, but I am inclined to think otherwise, ^l the quills 
I ever examined appearing sound and full formed. Wherever they breeds 
their ^;gs are probably laid on some flat and sandy shore, and not very 
far above high water mark. There is a smaller bird called by the sailors 
Quarter Ixx>ns, which flies well, and oflen in large flocks. 

The Gannet or Solan Goose, is sure to be seen along the coast, when 
herrings and mackarel make their appearance. It is very amusing to see this 
large and beautiful bird, of snowy whiteness, except the tips of the wings 
which are black, darting into the water with closed wings, and when he 
falls from a height, with a rapidity of descent, occasioning a shock that 
no other bird could sustain, without mortal injury. This, their peculiar 
strength of breast and neck enables them to bear without the least appa- 
rent inconvenience, and the impetus 6f descent, or rather the elevation 
from which they dart on their prey, is proportioned to the depth of the 
shoal they pursue. That they occasionally descend to great depths is very 
obvious, but it is not true that they never dip in vain, for I have ollen 
seen them re-mount to the surface without- bringing up a fish* It is there* 
fore very probable that when the shoals of fi^h swim very far below the 
surface, the Gannet dives on a speculation which is not always successful 
They possess great power of flighty and like the Swallow remain for a k}ng 
time on the wing, seldom if ever resting for any time on the water, except 
when gorged with an overmeal. Jt is not true, therefore, that they frequent 
high rocks because they find any difficulty of getting on wing, for they 
rise from the water after a dive with the greatest facility, but b^u^e they 
make choice of a breeding place not easily accessible. 

The habits of this binl are in some respects very singular. There is 
but one rock on the south west coast of Ireland, on which they are ever 
known to breed, or even casually to light. This rock, one of two hi^ 
insulated rocks, called the Skell^, oft the coast of Kerry, and at some dis- 
tance from the main-land, is the smaller and less lofly of the two, and as 
I have been informed, calcareus. On this they breed in great numbers, 
and afford some profit to the neighbouring peasants or watermen, who are 
in the habit of resorting to the rock, in the latter end of the breeding sea- 
son, to take the voung Gannets, or as many of them, as they can safely 
reach. This is ollen a service of danger, from the tempestuous nature of 
the western ocean, and the frequent difficulty of return. In Scotland, it 
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seems the young birds are considered to be great delicacies, though one 
would incline to think, that none but Esquimaux stomachs, could relish a 
food so extremely rancid and oily. They are here. I believe, valued only 
for their fat and their feathers, though after the oil is extracted, the fle^ 
is salted and cured for the use of those who like such food. I have seen 
Puffins which also contain much oil, cured in that way at Dingle. They 
were packed in barrels, and salted like scad or mackarel, and in taste 
not very different. 

The preference of Gannets to this particular rock is very remarkable. 
The larger Skellig is at no great distance, is more lofty, and more inacces- 
sible, yet tliey crowd upon the one, and sedulously avoid ever setting foot upon 
the other. That limestone possesses any peculiar charm, it seems hard to 
believe, but supposing it preferable, what can there be in the nature of the 
other rock, (or of any of the other rocks on the coast) so abhorrent to 
tlieir feelings, as to prevent them from ever, even by accident, making it a 
resting place. Yet such is the case, — be their distaince from home what 
it may, they have never yet been known to rest or sojourn, on any rock 
upon this coast, bul the smaller Skellig. The first plumage of the young 
Gannet, and which continues for a considerable time, after he is able to 
leave the nest, and provide for himself, is, dark grey. 
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I have heard doubts expressed whether the black game (Tetrao Tetrix) 
or Large Grouse, still so abundant in some of the Scotch highlands, was 
ever a native inhabitant of our mountains or forests, in some of which, had 
that been the case, he would still be found, or at least his existence remem- 
bered. I believe however it is mcHre safe to conclude, that he has for a 
iong time been a stranger, than that he never inhabited a country so appa- 
rently suited to his habits, and so similar and favourite to those in which 
he is still found to reside. What lends some colour to the supposition is, 
that while the black game has been lost even to tradition, the famous Cock 
of the wood or (mountain) (Tetras Urdgallus) still lives fresh in the me- 
mory of the Irish. This beautiful and valuable bird, the Cock of which 
nearly equalled the weight of a good Turkey, had little choice of prolonging 
its existence in an Island increasing rapidly in population, and never des- 
titute of indefatigable sportsmen. It has long disappeared from Scotland 
also, where mountain game is much more carefully preserved by man, as 
well as protected by nature, than in this Island. As far as I am acquaint- 
ed with the mountaineous tracts of Ireland, very few of them are difficult 
of access and none inaccesibJe ; a circumstance to which we owe the com- 
parative scarcity of mountain game, Grouse, Deer, Stags, &c. 

The Bittern, as far as this county is concerned, may 1 believe be num- 
bered among the birds which only live in recollection. I'hc draining of 
bogs and marshes, in which alone they find subsistence and security, has at 
leabt so diminished their numberSi that I am unable to point out a place 
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where they still remain. Yet I remember a time, when they were far from 
being scarce, and know several bogs, since drained, in which, though not 
often seen, they were sure to be h^urd in the beginning of summer. The 
loud and bellowing noise, audible at a great distance, which this bird 
there frequently emitted, afforded a certain clue to his haunts ; so that no- 
thing but inaccessible siituations, could save him from the pursuer. Their 
colour IS nearly that of a Kite ; their size and figure exactly those of a 
Heron. 



FROM THE GERMAN. 



0*er the calm sleep of youth 

Whtt dieamt of joy ajue» 
With all the air of tntth, 

And ting'd like summer ikies. 
To our maturer yean 

No blissful visioiis oome. 
We sink to sleep in tears. 

And only wake to gloom. 

How cheering are the dreams 

That bxing the absent fiur. 
They come like moonhgfat gleams 

To soothe the lover's care : — 
But swift as rainbow hues 

Those feelings 4eet away. 
When Fancy doth refuse 

To lend th' iHusive ray. 

When feeling's glow is chill, 

And Fancy 'h pow'r is fled. 
Ab who would linger still. 

Each genial impulse dead T 
When o*er the vivid mind 

Shall roll oblivion's wave, 
Wluit refuge can we find ? 

yaae, but the silent grave 
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It was on the last day of April * * * , that I paid a long intended visit 
to the ruined castle of Carrigadrohid, one of the ancient seats of the 
McCarthys, Lords of Desmond, The castle is built on a low insulated rock 
in the river Lee, and is about thirteen miles^ distant from the city of Cork. 
It was one of those lovely days,, which April* amidst her smile» and tears, 
sometimes vouchsafes* A thousand wild flowers were springing along the 
Hedges to woo the balmy breeze of spring, and the incense of their fragrant 
lips rose odorously to Heaven. The scenery around was-beautifur. The 
glen of Carrigadrohid lay before me ; its vegetation yet silvered with the 
sparkling dews of niffht. The castle stood in the centre,, attached to the 
bridge; and, although in the neighbourhood of some cottages, looked soli- 
tary and desolate. There now remains but a square tower of this once 
beautiiul structure, and that appears to droop sorrowfully over the waters 
of the Lee, which have flowed by its basement in many a mood^ in flood 
and fall, for centuries. 

It was May Eve too.<7-Traditionary custom had, fur centuries untold, 
dedicated its annual return to the celebration of rites, whose origin is re- 
ferred to the pagan era of Ireland, when the Druid, in his oaken temple, 
within the sacred circle of " the stones of Power," lighted up on the brow 
of the hill the fire of Deal ; a particle of that holy element which dispensed 
life and animation through alt nature. The worship of the Gheber deity 
had given way to the prevailing fortune and purer spirit of Christianity; but 
the Irish, devotedly retentive of the usagesof their forefathers, though having 
rejected the creed, have preserved most of the rites of Druidism, retaining with 
them, some superstitious notions, respecting the existing ministry of a kind of 
dii minoreSy half gods, half morUds, — psut^kin^ of the powers of the first, 
and the afiections and feelings of the latter ; and, while the peasantry, witli 
rehgious observance, light up their Beal tinne, or Beal fire on the Eve of 
May, they also believe that, atthat season, these invisible powers are pecu- 
liarly active for good or for evil. 

I had spent this observed day amongst the ruins of the castle, loitering 
through its gloomy and deserted apartments, and holding communion with 
times long past, or listening to the legendary annals of an old Nestor who 
detained me '< nothing loth" with tales of the feudal magnificence and pow- 
er of the McCarthy's, its former owners and occupants; their chivalry and 
their lovds ; their successes and misfortunes. Amongst the various legends 
which this garulous old chronicler loved to recite, and of whose authen- 
ticity, incredulity's self could have nought to object to, was the tale 
of one of the last chieftains of the name, whose tragical catastrophe and 
immediate connection with the Eve of May, as well as with the hiinoui 
pile wherein it was related, particularly fixed my attention. In truth, the 
castle (as what castle is not?) was haunted by the injured shade of the lady 
of the last chieftain, and with each returning May Eve, her sad story is re- 
membered, and heard wailing above the rock which bases the hoary pile, or 
echoing amongst the gloomy chambers. Numerous are those who bear tes- 
timony to her annual visits to the ancient scene of her love and her sufferings. 

About the beginning of the spring of the year 1647, the young heir of 
the unfortunate Florence McCarthy, returned, to bis native country, and to 
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Ihe enjoyment of a poor remnant of his patrimonial possessions. In tl^ 
late rebellion, the greater portion of the hereditary domains of the family 
were confiscated to the crown, and to the present inheritor, little remained 
butCarrigadrohidand Kilcrea. The castle of Carrigadrohid, though often 
talcen and recovered by the contending parties, in the late conflict, did not 
sustain any very material injury, and was the present place of residence of 
the YOung chieftain; that of Kilcrea having been rendered completely ruin- 
ous by the same armies at the period alhided to. Young Dermid McCar- 
thy had been sent in early life to the continent, in order to receive his edu- 
cation. After several years studj, he gave free indulgence to his fiery spirit, 
and entered the army, under his countryman, General Owen Hoe O'Neil, 
as an aspirant for military honours, and was with him at the time the 
General was Governor of Arras, wheh the French besieged that town in 
1 640. During various hard and toilsome campaigns, he conducted him- 
self with so much ability and spirit, as to draw round him the afiection of 
fiis brother officers, and the good will and respect of the whole army. On 
receiving intelligence of the death of his father, he threw up his commission 
and returned to Ireland. In consequence, the Eve of the first of May 
being near, it was announced that it should be kept as a holiday, in and about 
Carrigadrohid ", and the bounteous cheer and hospitality of the master of the 
soil, whose return it was intended should be celebrated with these unu- 
iual festivities, were open to all his tenantry. It v^as also given forth, that 
a dance should open the sports of the evening, to which all the youths and 
maidens of the village were invited, and the young chieftain himself pur- 
posed comipencing tlie festivities, with some chosen belle of the neighbour- 
hood. There Is not the least doubt, but that a thousand conjectures were 
formed in every fkrmer's house for five miles around, as to the favoured one^ 
on whom the good fortune should fall of becoming the object of his selec- 
tion. It is true, the general voice seemed to decide in favour of one, who 
^as indeed eminently worthy of the honour. 

Ellen Sullivan and her brother Morty were in the fields aiinongst the 
first, and were astonished at perceiving the young chieftain already come, 
whose rapid glance instantly fell on the lovely form of O'Sullivan's 
daughter, until her soft blue eye sunk beneath his gaze. A slight blush 
seemed to revel for a moment on her cheek, but it was only for a moment,' 
as the maiden appeared too collected, and possessed of too much presence 
of mind to suffer it to remain there. Her brother, who had already seen 
Ihe young M*Carthy, and found him condescending and familiar, intro- 
duced her, and doubt and conjecture respecting the cUeftain's choice, 
were immediately at an end, as her hand was instantly engaged for the 
dance. There was something like awkwardness about McCarthy ^ich, 
completely restored Miss Sullivan's self possession. It went about in whis- 
pers at the time, that hearing every tongue loud in the praises of Ellen 
Su]!)tau, the chieftain had passed some iokes about the rustic beauty 
who appeared to ha^e turned the heads of all the vouths in the Barony, 
And in the evident surprise and confusion with whidi he met the girl, now 
introduced to him as Morty Sullivan's sister, there seemed to be a confir- 
mation of the rumour. At all events, it was quite visible, that he did not 
expect to meet as the village queen, one so interesting as she who now 
stood before him, Ellen Sullivan was one of the loveliest girls in Mus- 
kerry, and for many miles around the universal theme of admuration. Her 
father and her uncle were comfortable farmers, who tenanted more land 
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than any other six in tilie neighbourhood. One of her maternal uncles 
wasl^e parish priest. In early life he had gone to the Sorbomie, where 
he studied until he received holy orders, and then returned to his nx^tive 
country, to enter on his clerical duties. Under his care and instruction, 
Ellen's understanding received a degree of cultivation, far superior to what 
her rank could have entitled her tO; and her personal charms became still 
more attractive, when embellished with various accomplishments, of which, 
perhaps it were better for her slie had remained for ever ignorant. For 
many years. Father Conogher O'Mahony's was her constant residence ; 
particularly since he was obliged in consequence -of the danger which at- 
tended the celebration of public. worship* at that period, to conceal him- 
self, and not openly perform the duties of bis religion. There might have 
been another motive for such concealment, as he had just published a rash 
and imprudent book, which was ushered to the world under the unpropitious 
signature of Cornelius de smncio Patricio. In consequence of resi- 
ding with her uncle, Ellen Sullivan but occasionally visited home. She 
i^ecame acquainted with literature, and soon evinced a passion for poetry, 
considered as almost hereditary in her family, and which she indulged on nia- 
ny occasions. A great number of her simple songs were for a long period 
afloat in the neighbourhood of Carrigadrohid and Macroom. Two of them 
were recited to me in Irish by a very old inhabitant of that quarter, which 
he supposed were the only remains and specimens of her talent that still 
survive. It is difficult to translate a simple Irish song. 

The lily by tho river side 

With silTer vase adorns the tide, • 

And tho' its pure cup oft appears 

In dew, like innocence in tears ; 

Of all the iowers that bk>om and be. 

Be mine, be mine— the balmy Pea* 

The rose's breaA is all perfume, 
The rose*s leaf is sunny bloom. 
Its colouring and fragrancy 
Are rich as tint and balm can he; 
The rose is sweet — but yet give me 
Of all, of all— (he bahny Pea. 

Ohi 'tis a relic of the time 
When life was in its gentle prime ; 
Its mild aroma can recall 
Childhood and home, and hope and all 
That are most dear, — give me, give me 
Of all that bloom— the bahny Pea. 

There are some traditions which tend to give the credit of the other frag- 
ment to a very different person : one, who, like Dermody of later days, had 
given proofs of ppemature genius, and become a slave to the vilest and low- 

jf m 
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est paftsions, until an early death put a period to his eccentric and un- 
happy life. However, from all I could collect, there is better authority to 
assio:n it to Ellen Sullivan — 



By the hearth there are weedv* 

There is grass at the gate. 

And the chieftain's home feeds. 

Bat the reptile of late. 

♦ • ♦ • 

Ring loud the lament 

'Mid the hills — on the plain — 

For the spirit which spent 

Its last breathings in vain* 

Tot the days that are past^- 
For the glory that*s o'er— 
For the hope gone at last, 
To return no more. 

For the name lightly spoken 
Till now sallied never ; 
For the diadem broken 
For ever and erer I 

We are not told in what manner the May Eve passed over ; yet we may 
conjecture, that where so many warmhearted youths and maidens of the 
village were assembled together, there could b6 no want of hilarity and good 
humour, to make the hours ** on the wing*' go by pleasantly. The young 
chieftain and Ellen Sullivan danced to some purpose, as the circumstances 
which shortly after ensued, sufficiently prove. Fortunate would it hav^ 
been for them if th(jre were more truth m the proverbial rhymes 

'^ Happy's the wodng 
*f Not long a doing*' 

for their wooing in that case would richly merit the benison. It would be 
a useless task to attempt to detail the progress of this " love-match" of the 
youthful pair, and the accompanying round of entreaties, expostulations 
and reproaches which he was obliged to endure from his friends on the oc- 
casion ; as on this point, the discrepancies in the different relations of my 
narrators, were most numerous and apparent. Some would have it, that 
owing to the unsettled condition of the country at that period, and the 
waste and ravage committed particularly on the estates and mansions of the 
several branches of the chieftain's family, his kinsfolk were all in too much 
trouble individually, to regard aught but their own concerns : while others 
asserted that the Eiairl of Muskerry, notwithstanding the hot work he had on 
his hands, came liimself to the castle one evening, to endeavour to dissuade 
Dermid from taking such a step. There was a third party, and his version 
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6f this pportion of the story consisted chiefly in the opposition which the 
chieftain found from a certain little fairy woman, who as an (dd attendant 
On t!ie family, warned him of some fotality which would inevitably occur, 
if such a measure were put in execution. But this dwarf Cassandra gave 
forth her fatidic warnings as unheeded as her Trojan predecessor. 

Dermid McCarthy was a lovet^ and an independent one, and accordingly he 
married. The politics of the period involved most persons of rank or property, 
and in some short time the young chieftain was called to London on busi- 
ness of importance. The lover was not yet merged in the husband ; and it 
was not without some struggles he tore himself from the arms of his beau- 
teous bride. He went to London, and hither flocked many of his relatives, 
it was said with the intention of alienating him from hid wife, and gradually 
drawing him into one of the daring and desperate factions of the day. 
Whether such had been the fact or not, it b certain that his delay in the 
British Capitol was protracted to a much longer period, than he intended at 
his departure from ms castle. Letters began in a few months to come less 
frequent than usual, to Carrigadrohid ; and insensibly became colder and 
colder in their style, until they at length dwindled into a brief enquiry after 
his lady*s health, or the state of affairs at home. There was but one infe- 
rence to be drawn from all this, and she most interested in it, was not slow 
in perceiving the neglect it was her unhappy lot to endure. Her health de- 
clined ; her constitution sunk beneath the pressure of such an unexpected 
visitation. Months rolled by, since the time appointed for the return of 
McCarthy. No longer Uie wonted smile was visible on the features of his 
young wife, but there was a paleness and a beauty over her face which did 
not seem to belong to earth, or earth's creatures ; and the dimness of her 
once blue sparkling eye, and the heavy fall of those lids, portended that 
the one would soon shine for the last time, and the others close for 
ever. Yet, resignation coUld be traced in every line of her beautiful coun- 
tenance, and there was something in her look, which seemed to say that 
she had lived long enough in this world, when a weary spirit and a broken 
heart were among its gifts. In silence and in secret she pined away, until 
no trace was left of her former self. The glow of youth, — the look of 
health, — both were gone, and decay and dissolution sate on her pallid cheek 
and sunken eye. When woman's heart begins to wither, how speedily she 
falls away I It was her custom of late^ to sit for hours in the soft grey 
twilight, gazing from the window on the river beneath the castle, as if she 
counted every wave — as if she numbered every ripple that floated by. Her 
life was a solitude ; her heart a blank ; and who in such a state could wish 
for longer existence? One evening, as she sate in this manner, the old 
harper who resided with the chieftain's father, and still continued with the 
son, in amusing himself and the other dependants of the castle, struck up a 
lively little au*, and the music soon reached her in her solitude. It was a 
favourite one, which she was accustomed to smg for her ancle, and its af- 
fecting and tender tones came upon her heart like dew, as balmy and as 
refreshing. Yet, the train of thought which it awakened, was most pain- 
ful and embittering. Oh, my uncle! my father! said the wretched girl, 
and she wept bitterly, and long.— O'Leary was ordered to put by his harp, 
or change Uie air. 
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. . Hnih'd be the chorfa—bot m« ad ep ing pMg 
My racking thoaghtt swake for me ; 
Thece once WM witchery m the sCram* 
Bat each again can nen^er be : 
The broken heart it witf not Mit, 
Wake other tooee— or let the haip be mnte! 

The gentfo itrain that once was dear. 
The ample aong, the heart which thrill'd 
In happier day% oh ! wha oonld hear 
When grieT each wanner polee has cbOTd r 
The broken heart it will not smt. 
Wake other tooea— or let the harp be mute ! 

This was the last night this unfortunate lady was known to spend in the 
castle. One of the servants, the next morning, finding her remain beyond- 
tiie accustomed hour in her chamber, sought her ; but to her astonishment 
and horror, she was not there, nor were any traces discoverable about her 
bed, of Its having been slept in the preceding night She was gone from 
the castle, none knew how or whither,— all was dark surmise. In half an 
hour, the unexpected intelligence had taken its ranp through the whole 
neighbourhood. Her fstther and her uncle appeared at the casUe to exa- 
mine into the circumstances ; and the younger and hot blooded of the lady's 
relatives, broke open the doors in a fierce and clamorous manner, and left 
no spot unexplored, in their search for the unhappy victim. When no trace 
of her could be discovered, nothing couM equal xhek ungovernable fury. 
There were many servants and retainers in the castle, and yet, but for the 
opportune arrival of Father O'Mahony, who remonstrated with them, fatal 
consequences might have resulted from their unbridled rage. The clergy- 
man pacified them in some measure, by promising to write to M'CarUiy, 
requiring from him some explanation of the occurrence, and calling on 
him for a strict and immediate investigation. At the entreaties of the cler- 
gyman, they at length retired from the castle ; but with the threat on their 
lips, and vengeance in their hearts. In a few weeks, Mr. 0*Mahony re- 
ceived a letter from the chiedain, expressing his astonishment and grief at 
the subject of the clergyman's communication, and declaring it his inten- 
tion to go to Ireland directly, for the purpose of investigating the matter. 
He was to proceed thither in the Earl of Ormond's suite. They were now 
placed in a strange situation. The chieftain*s letter was written in a tone 
of deep and bitter sorrow, and undisguised horror, at the hints and rumours 
which the clergyman informed him were abroad in the neighbourhood, as 
to her being taken off by unfair means ; and scarcely less locked at the 
clergyman's expression of his fears, that she had herself put a period to 
lier existence in some secret 'manner, as she was known for several weeks 
previous, to be in a state of the darkest despondency. Not many days after 
the mysterious disappearance of McCarthy's young wife, and while they 
were in daily expectation of his own arrival at the castle, one of the servants 
happened to pass, in the dusk of the evening, the chamber- which belonged 
to her late mistress, and saw, or imagined she saw the lady standing in a 
musing melancholy posture, near the window; when, rendered immoveable 
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by ber terror, she stood stilly looking on the ghost, as she believed it The 
phantom, for such it must have been, almost imperceptibly drew out front 
the window, and seemed japparenfely to float in the air over the river, for a 
few seconds, until it vanished from her sight. A short time after, the ser- 
vant was found in a state of insensibility ; and on her recovery, the relation 
of the circumstance which she gave, not indeed without some exaggera- 
tions, caused that part of the castle to be avoidedas unholy premises, and 
haunted ground. In a short time after, in the latler end of September, an 
account reached the O'Sullivan family, of the approach of the Earl of Or- 
mond to Cork, and that he was to maJce his entry into the city that even- 
ing. Accordingly, old Mr. Sullivan and his brother set out, though late in 
the day, to meet the chieftain at Cork, and reached the city about an hour 
before the Loitl Lieutenant's arrival.^ The streeta were ihronged with peo- 
ple. The citizens appeared every where in hdidav costume ; and the entire 
appearance of the town with the shops closed, and, the mechanics idle, deno- 
ted that some unusual occurrence was to take place. Bcmners were seen 
gaily flaunting and floating from the city walb ; from Shanden eastle ; and 
the other elevated towers ; and breasting mounds that here and there flanked 
the straight and feeble line of the city wall, and that seemed sullenly to 
overhangand threaten, as much as to defend the narrow dwarfish and gloomy 
streets, with their dusky and misshapen heaps of buildings, which lay in very 
insecure repose, within the dubious protection of their enclosure.* At leneth 
tiie loud thunder of the cannon announced to the anxious and expecting 
citizens, the Earl's approach. His entry was made in a truly splendid maaner., 
The whole civic body, the nobility and clergy of the town and neighbourhood 
went out to meet him, and received him mto the city, with all those ceremo- 
nies and honours usually conferred on rovalty or its representattve.r Not- 
withstanding that the Earl's previous life nad rendered him unpopular, yet, 
coming for the avowed purpoise of making a peace, he was welcomed with 
the warmest demonstrations of joy. The merry peals of the bells of thediflc- 
rent churches proclaimed his entrance, and they continued sendine forth their 
joyful sounds on the occasion. But the most magnificent spectacle exhibited 
fox the evening, was Shandon Castle brilliantly illuminated, and looking 
ftom its proud eminence like a glorious beacon light over the city. Our travel- 
lers made enquiries after theo^ectof their journey, and discovered that he 
had continued his route homewards ; so that having no idle curiosity to 
gnOify by sojourning in the city, and impelled by no very powerful sym- 
pathy in the bustling and tumultuous rejoicings, that welcomed the depu- 

* Not a tingle TMtige now renuuns of either the towen or the wall, their very ate and 
directkm are^Mt fclhng away from our memories. The Wide Street Commissioners have 
yery properly and remonelessly driven *' the ploughshare of ruin" through most of the 
antiquated rubbish that choaked and poisoned the city, and amongst the rest, through that 
huge grim and melancholy mole, tho Cork *' Heart of Mid Lothian," (we must be pardon- 
ed the making so appropriate a bull,) ydeped the old city goal ; while it stood frowning 
orer the dtisens, with its lofty archway yawning, as if to devour them, it looked not unlike 
the personification of the demon of gtt.iU and dajMir turned into stone, it was so enormously 
dark and hea?y. The gigantic spectre has been laid, and ereiy object around begins tfi 
Ipok open and cheerful, under the levelling and equalizing system pursued by those staunch 
x^uiicals, the worshipful Commissioners above named. Half their business however is not 
]pet done,— £o. 
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ty'sarnvtl, tbeirown heartsbe«des being weighed, down by tbe domestic afflic'' 
tion, that had urged them to their cheerless journey, they proceeded forth- 
with to the country. On their return home, they heard that Father 
0*Mahony had been sent for by the chieftain, and that he was now some 
hours gone, and not yet returned. On their arrival being amionnced the 
next day at the castle, messengers came off immediately, by command of 
McCarthy, for Mr. O'SullWan, his brother, and nephew. They were all 
three, locked up with the chieflain and the clergyman lor several hours, and 
whatever may have passed between them, nothing was ever known to 
transpire^ No further steps were taken to unravel thi» unhappy afiair.r 
Her father, who was too old to bear up against so severe a stroke, did not 
long survive the mitfbrtane. 

it was upon a mild clear evening, in the midiBe of the month of Sep- 
tember, and about two years after the singular and unhappy occurrence at the 
castle of Carrigadrohid, that a stranger wrapped in a large dark coloured 
cloak, well mounted, but seemingly fatigued, rode up to a small hut not 
many yards distant from Carrij^rohid bridgew The rider dismounted^ 
and advanced to the door of the cabin. It was neat and comfortable, 
and the wooden tables, and the utensils which lay on thetn, evinced more 
attentioo to deanlroess, than is usually found in the abodes of the pea^ 
iantry. A low small loft^ which came out midway in the cabin, contain- 
ed a quantity of fine turf^- with braftc\iet and boughs of treesy barkless 
and well dried, formed into two heaps, also apparently intended for fueL 
There were two round seats or seeththeens^ made of twisted straw, near 
the clean open hearth, on which sat a pair of rosy looking children ; the' 
elder a little boy about six years, applying dry siticks/ some probably of 
those on the loft, to the brightly bummg fire, and the other a little girl^ 
a year perhaps younger, attempting to render assistance in the same en^* 
ployment. A fine young woman, the mother of the childreny was occu-' 
pied in arranging some matters at one of the tables, when she turned 
round suddenly at perceiving the shadow of a man fall along the floor. 

** I shall thank you young woman"^ said the stranger who now advanced 
a step or two from the door into the hut, but on surveying the features 
of the fine handsome face now presented fully to his view, stopped shorty 
as though he had forgotten the enquiry he was about to make. Recol-* 
lecting himself, and drawing his cloak more closely round him, he conti- 
nued ** I shall thank you young woman, to let me know what has become 
of the family at the castle? ** The family at the castle? Lord help you ! 
don't you know what happened, sir?" 

'* Yes — partially" said tlie stranger, seemingly with emotion,^* but what 
has become of himself, the chieflain, I mean 7*^ 

'' Oh, he has not been here but a few days since our young lady's death." 

A stifled groan here broke from the stranger, and ne turned to a chair 
which stood beside him, and sat down. 

The young woman looked astonished, and darted on her visitor an anx- 
ious and inquisitive glance ; but his face was completely shrouded from 
her scrutiny, by the obscurity of the cabin, and the muffled riding cloak 
which he wore about him. 

Faint surmisings crossed her mind. The voice^ she sometimes thought 
sounded familiar to her ; and yet it did not appear to her probable, that 
she ever before had an opportunity of seeing the eentlemanly person, 
who now occupied one of her chairs. She was confused, and knew not 
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v^hat to do. The gentleman was evidently ill, and her hut could furnish 
him with no better cordial than milk. 

" Stop, sir" said she, as if recollecting herself, ** 111 run over to Darby 
Murphy's, and get a drop of something that maybe good for you." 

** No, no, young, woman, I thank you, but I'm well, quite well,'' said the 
stranger rising from the chair, " and so you can give me no account where 
the owner of the castle is at present?''^ 

The young woman who had in the anxiety to go to Darby Murphy's 
for the cordial, which she supposed would be of service to him, advanc^ 
to the door, now enjoyed a partial view of the stranger's countenance, as 
he stood up, and felt a sudden beating at her heart on beholding it. 

" Was it possible? could it be?" thought she, ** that the noble looking 
man before her, and whose mysterious conduct somewhat awed her, was 
Morty Sullivan?" 

** He is in Cork I believe," said she, quite agitated. " In Cork!" re- 
peated the stranger in a louder and fiercer tone, than he had yet used in 
the conference. Then thanking her for the information, and apologizing 
for the trouble he had occasioned, he sprung on his horse, that had been 
leisurely cropping the grass, that grew on the low wall or ditch which 
stood about two yards in front of the hut, and hastily rode off. 

The young woman fidllowed him with her eyes, until he had crossed the 
bridge, when he rode on at a furious rate, and was soon out of sight. 

This visit of the equestrian, Peggy Brian, the young woman of whom 
he had been making the enquiries, never mentioned but to her husband, 
who being a relative of the O'Sullivans, judged it most prudent to keep it 
to themselves, until they heard further. In a few days they had some 
reason to congratulate themselves for having adopted such a resolution ; 
as an account came of tlie death of McCarthy, who was killed in a ren- 
contre with some person unknown. The funeral of the chieftain was at- 
tended with great pomp; and his remains were interred in the family vault, 
in the Abbey of Kilcrea. 

Several years after, the death of Captain MortyO'Sulli^-an, — who'aaden-' 
teredinto the French army with the chieftains recommendation, — was an- 
nounced as having taken place, in the battle of 

The castle, it is said, has continued ever since these disastrous occur- 
rences, to be visited annually, by the apparition of the last lady of the 
mansion, and to be accompanied by the sweet and melancholy strains, 
Jjeard from the bridge of Carrigadrohid, every May Eve. 



WHAT IS WISDOM t 

I tuk*d tlie sage, when wanderiog afar 
In learch of Wisdom's bright and shining star, 
What*8 Wisdom ?~-He eiclaim*d with tearful eyr, 
" The Fear of Cod's the Wisdom of the wise 
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I aik'd die rainbow*! changing tints of light. 
The gkaiotis harbinger of me;cy bright; — 
Twia Wifldom rob'd me thus, the earth to span. 
And bade me lull the fearful heart of man. 

I aak'd the ocean — and liM ceaseless tide 

In hoUow mnrmnrsto my Toioe replied ; 

*' Behold my swelling wavea* their ebb and flow. 

The hand of Wisdom mariis how far tbey*U go." 

Then I porsaed the pore, the golden sun. 
And found him nearly when his coarse was done -, 
** O stay me net," he cried, ** check not my pace, 
'Tis Wisdom's work to run the heav*nly race ! 

1 ask'd the stars to track me Wisdom's way. 

In the high heav*n of glory where they lay ; 

" Tis Wisdom's path," they cried, " that we have trod^ 

The path to Wisdom is— the will of God !" 

I ask'd (he moon, the moon that shone afar. 
In her pale Ught within her crescent car;-^ 
«* Wipdom is knowledge of the hand divine 
That bade me be— and plac'd me here to shine." 

The silver spheres canght up the heav'nly song, 
Echo'd through endless space, it roD'd along; 
Angels rejoic'd and fill'd with holy fires, 
Tun'd unto Wisdom all their golden lyres. 

" Wisdom's the influence brightly glowing. 
From the Almighty's glory ever flowing ! 
Th* unspotted mirror of his power and might ! 
The radiance of the everlasting Hght !" 



Then earth-bom man attune thy sacred lyre. 
And join the chorus of tlie heav'nly choir. 
In praise to the great tri-une God above. 
Whose will is Wisdom, and whose rod is love. 
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tiom paich'd that hill appears, whose lirely greed 
In happier seasons cheer*d the hearts of allt 
illoDg ihat line of gravel and diy stones, 
A briinming streamlet us'd to iow, and spread 
' Coolness and Terdore o'er t^e happy field. 

The hungry cattle scarce can hite so much 
Of brown and sapless pasture, as will keep 
The spark of hfe, 'tiU better days retam« 
From yonder ridges, toiling peasants hoped 
To raise abundance of nutritious roots : 
But now, the distant small and shrirel'd stalks, 
A wretched prospect, shew their hopes were ?ain* 
O Heaven! I cried, have mercy on the poor I 

Itetuming, weary froni my sultry walk. 
How frightful, I imagined, were our state. 
If the sweet rain should never fall from heav'n! 
The tluNight still haunted me; tod in my sleep 
It came again* I dream'd the sentence had gone fohhj 
That, fior tlie sins of men, l^ earth was eurt'd. 
And never ifumld be watered with a thawer* 
Wide wasting ftumne had begun to rage i 
Fever accompanied i and by his breath 
Did many fidi, whom Iranger still had spar'd* 

The catde shar'd the gen'ral suffering: 
Some stagger'd round in search of food and drink ; 
But fiuling, soon resign*d their harmless lives: 
WhUe others, stung with thirst and raging hea^ 
Ran bellowing loud and fiercely through the lands^ 

The dogs were struck with madnesi, and attacked 
Those whom thty used to love. Happy the wretch 
Who folt their Utes, for phren/y sooo destroy'd 
The sense of other woes; death foUow'd next. 
And closed to hhn the scene of wretchedness ! 

Houses and cities now wete desolate. 
The remiant of mankind had gone to search. 
If any wher^ in caves or dsfts of rocks, 
A little water may be found, which yet 
The ■oofching sob had not completely dried. 
N n 
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OnemuiecBi'dfortimite ;he itnaaduyocSt 
Of mudUy wfttM*— It Iroiiia fiCM^ iafficft 
I'o dip his kand in— yet be Kreun'd for joy ! 
Another came the treasure to dispaie. 
They fboght— the intruder*! blood encreas'd the pool. 
The Tictor drank ; hut still the crimson draught 
Was insufficient for his raging thirst ! 

A woman totter'd on, and strove taHear 
A helpless in&nt m her feehte arms. 
Fainting she sinks — her dying hands still presr 
Her darling to W breast He stiires to draw 
from thei aocostom'd source the milky draught. 
Dear bahe, in vain thy toothless gams compifiMs 
Thy mother's bosom,T~ Ah! the feunt is dried. 
Which kindly would su^Jy thee-— That faint cry 
Attests thy disappointment. But thy cries 
Are now unheeded; for thy mother's life 
b o'er, and thou, poor innocent, art lefl— to die .- 

I thought that if my heart's best blood could he^ 
That child's distress, it had been freely given* 
It might not b»— my veins, 1 found were bfoodless. 
My brain grew di«zy, and my thoughts cbnfus'd — 
I'saw no more ; but soon 1 seemM to hear 
The noise of water spiasLing on the ground.. 
The thought awoke me, and I look'd abroad — 
When— O delightful sight f a shower Inus foiling,^ 
And the thirsty earth was drinking gladly 
Of the blessed rain ! " Thanks,** I exdaim'd, 
" thanks,, migh^ Father— O thy wrath, tho' just,. 
}b terrible ! but even in the midst 
Of Judgment, thou dost still remember Mercy T 
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How mvak beneath yon shady thora^ 
The modest violet hangs its head 
Half fearmg to salute the mom, 
OY peep t»«yohditlllnilublebed. 

Thus from the troubled scenes of life, 
Retir'd where peace and quiet dwell 
Oft virtue hidte her from its strife. 
In solitude's seqtiestcr'd deU. 
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A LETTER FROM TIM0TMY TICKLER, 

TO THE EDITOR Or BOLSTER'S qVARTBRLY MAGAEINE 

Mailpdehob^ October I ^ i826u 

HOKOVRBD Sf R, 

Thoju^ the CuQte of your pubfticatiop, ^d your eharadter as an eacou- 
rs^ger of Irish ^eoius, }i%ve already penetrated into many places more jre- 
mote than lifis, yet did I net so soon expect lo see my fumble neighbour* 
hoo4 afi&)rding scope for si;cb talent, and becoming the scene of such 
anim^(;ied description ^ we find in your Third Number, under the article 
Tiamj^ ua clanna B^ac Diarmuidh. It is Indeed wiitten in a viasterly stifle, 
^nd I y/Si yeature to say ^ for the honour of old Ireland, that there is nothing 
^ke it in all Sir Walter Scott's famous novels. What e pity it was not 
written before Ivanhoe came out ? because your critics and envious people 
will say that the attack and defence of the castle of Kilco, and the prisoner 
ladies looking on^ out of the blind window, are ciccumstanoes borrowed 
from that favourite novet 9^ overy scholar knows that it is usual for one 
great genius to borrow from another. Does not Virgil borrow from Hbfier? 
^nd Milton from both, and is it not likely that Homer borrowed too, only 
that the author he was indebted to has not reached our times ? All that is 
required from the borrower, is to improve and enlarge upon his novel, and 
purely this is a praise no person will deny to the ingenious author of Tiama 
na danna Hac Diarmuidh. The embellishments he has added are not oidy 
laew, but wonderful, just as they ought to be in an Irish tale of horrors. 
In lyanhoe, the castle of Torquilstone is stormed in the day time^ af d the 
beautiful Jewess, who relates the prO|press of the batUe to the wounded 
Knight, had not only a convenient wmdow to look from, but the benefit 
pf the sun's light t^ behold what was going on. Whereas^ Alice and Amy 
(Amy is become a very -favouisite name for writers of Cork romances,) saw 
every thing elearly in ^ pitchy darkness of a Noveivber night, which 
shews that they had not only much better, but much brighter eyes than 
Rebecca. Then sir, the beautiful Jewess is praised for her fortitude in 
resisting the profligsite Templar, and preferring death before dishonour^ 
But, I^Hnd help us, what is this fortitude, which I suppose would find its 
parallel in many a chast^ Hibernian maiden; what, I say, is this simple act 
of heroism, compared with the valour of AUce and Amy, who, on a black 
Noventber night, marched sola cum sold to take possession of a hostile an^ 
.guarded fortress, with no other aid than what nature furnishes to all fe«- 
males, tongues and nails ? What their p!an was, we are not told ; a cir> 
cumstancemuch to be regretted, as it would have been so creditable to female 
courage and invention, for certainly the like of this adventure is not to be 
found m the annals of chivalry ; the history of the C^rusades; or the magical 
)stories of the Arabian nights. It does not appear that they had the receipt 
of femseed, and could make themselves invisible, and yet, without k^ it is 
not easy to conceive how they meant to accomplish their purpose. In the 
• ardour of pursuit many thin^ are overlooked — these heroines fo^ot not 
that the castle was guarded — that they knew, — but they forgot that none 
but those who were able to enter by force, could avoid being made prison- 
firs. Prisoners they were accordingly made, andy as assailants of such 

n n2 
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dangeroot defcriptkm mutt have enpected, lodced up in a imall square 
dungeon, wh^ it was supposed neither their arts nor their arms could \m 
of any ayaiL Now sir, this is not exactly the kind of treatment two beau- 
tiful youn^ women coming to an Irish chieftain's castle at dead of nieht, 
would be likely to meet in any times that eyer I heard of, whether tlkey 
came as friencu or foes. The O'Driscolls and O'Mahonys ruled the coast 
bere in days of yore, and they are much belied if they did not behaye to 
their female yisitors or captives, especially the handsome ones, in a yery 
different manner. But we are to keep in mind that this b a romance, and 
that romances are always out of nature, a relation of fine things that nei- 
ther did nor could happen. Truth belongs to history, and from the histo^ 
torian we look to accuracy of statement, and reality of occurrence. Fic- 
tion is allowed as wide a range as the imagination of the writer can take, 
and the more it deals in the marvellous, ue greater is our pleasure and 
astonbhment Critics tell us that a creative imagination stands in the 
foremost rank of genius, and this praise belongs in an eminent degtee to 
the author of Tiama na clanna Mac Diarmuidh. He has not only given us 
rare incidents, and unimaginable adventures, but he has created mountains 
where no mountains existid, put ocean into places where no ocean b to be 
found, and covered with dry land no inconsiderable space, which nature 
filled with water. — Id short, tie has changed, and, as I may say, reversed 
the entire ge9graph^ of the district in which I live. Alice and Amy are first 
presented to us ** wmding round the broken patliway of one of those dreary 
mountains which jut out into the Atlantic, along the rocky shore of Cape 
Clear, in the west of Irelaud." I do not know, Mr. Editor, whether you are 
acquainted with the circumstance, being a stranger to thes^ parts, but you 
may take my word fpr it, that Cape Clear is an bland, separated from the 
Inain land by a channel of very considerable breadth, not very safe to navi- 

rtte on a blowing night of November, by the most experienced mariner, 
do indeed admit that its shore is rocky, a little too much so to be safely 
travelled night or day by ladies or gentlemen either. It b also proper to 
Inform you that the cc^Ue of Kilco, which these ladies so luckily hit upon 
ftfter they had lost their guide, is not less than nine iniles distant from the 
aforesaid bland of Cape Clear, so that had neither rock, siea, or mountain 
intervened, it was rather more, being Irish miles also, than they could well 
have accomplbhed in an hour or two, In the days of witchcraft, it is true, 
a couple of brooms might have transported them there, but as the author 
has omitted the mention of any such conveyance^ we are not at liberty to 
suppose it made use of. As to mountains, ypu may also take my word for 
it as matter of fact, that though we have rocky hills in plenty, we boast of 
t>nly one mountain, Knock cushtka, otherwise Afount Gabriel, which, lying 
for to the N. West, is in the present case out of the question. 
' Errors of this kind are however trifling blemishes, if indeed they can be 
called blemishes at all, in such a composition. An author who places hb 
scenes of action in a country which he does not know,' is at liberty to db- 
pose of rocks, mountains, seas, and distances at his pleasure. All the 
reader wants, is something new, preternatural and surprising, and in Tiama 
na clanna Mac Diarmuidh, (I love, as the Vicar of Wakefield says, to give 
the whole name) he will find full gratification. 

I was reading this fine specimen of native talent to a neighbour of mine, 
-who b a plain sort of matter of fact man, unwilling to make allowances for the 
^Qights or genius, and pinning down every writer of stories or novels, tp 
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Wliat he calls versimilitude. We will allow them (said he) to range at 
will among the varieties of human action, but not to overstep the bounds 
of possibility; They may tell as much as they please of things which 
did not really happen, but not of Uiings which could not happen, when 
theylaunch into extravagances of this kind, though they may make the simple' 
stare, they will make the sensible despise. Your Tiarna na clanna Mac 
Diarmuidh has both moral and physical impossibilities. It was a physical 
impossibility that two young English ladies could have arrived at Kilco 
Castle from the shores of Cape Clear, they being utter strangers to the 
country, within the time prescribed ; it was a moral impossibility that 
they should have been sudi fools as to undertake it. It was physically 
impossible that they ^lould have succeeded in the proje<^ undertaken ; it 
was morally impossible that their friends would -have permitted them, to 
try it. Supposing those fair warriors capable of exhibiting a light on the 
top of the castle, (which is to suppose another impossibility) what pur- 
poise was it to answer? The assailants did not want to be told that the 
castle was there, for they had previously formed a plan to storm it ; and 
even if they had wanted the direction of a fire, how could that want be 
supplied by the momentary blaze of a lady's handkerchief? Well and 
what was diis ignis fatuss to tell them, admitting diat they might have 
aeen it? Why truly if it was capable of telling facts, it would have 
told diem, tfaAt their forlorn hope, consisting of two delicate females, 
was in a dungeon, and that the castle instead of being on fire or likely 
to be so, was stoutly defended. Far different was the case in the cas- 
tle of Torquilstone of which this is so miserable an imitation. There 
Ulrica, before she gave the blazing signal f6r assault from without, bad 
set fire to the inflammables within, and secured the conflagration of 
the castle — then the style is too pompous for me, I like common sense 
and plain English. Stop, stop, neighbour, said 1, if you go on criti- 
cizing at this tremendous rate, you will damp the rising genius of our 
Isle, quench the fire of invention, and blast all our literary projects 
by your preposterous attempt to reduce our young aspiring writers to 
the dull level of common sense, and plain English* I£ you confine com- 
position within these bounds, how the deuce will the magazines and all 
our weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals be supported? common 
sense, and plain English indeed! Why man you will deprive nine tenths 
of the printers of this imperii realm of bread, and thousands of compo- 
sitors, type casters, journeymen, runners, and printers' devils of employ- 
ment; common sense and plain English forsooth! It would be the ruin 
of our paper manufacturies ; there would be no demand for old rags, 
which by the chemical art of rozin weavers, are now so happily converted 
into beautiful quartos, octavos, and duodecimos, soon to return to their 
pristine state, and become old rags again! Consider, my honest friend, 
that their is not a more profitable crop of annual production than that 
of novels, newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, &c. and that the very cause 
which makes it so is th^ rapidity of their consumptions. Common sense 
and plain English I say again — I really have not patience to bear with 
you. — Why man, I read this very tale of Tiarna na clanna Mac Diar- 
muidh yesterday after school time to my boys, and their delight was in- 
expressible. Do you think that your common sense and plain English 
would have produced such an affect — no— no — they have enough of them 
ifi their own humdrum books of historical; religious and moral edification^ 
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the Utte of the tunes requires sonoetluiig new, som^hioff i>H^u(ait, as the 
French 6%y. Now, how is it {KMsible we can have this if we adhere iiipe th^ 
writers of the old sdiool, to •cosunon sense and plain English? 

In ebortt Mr* Editor, my friend and I had a long and wann difscne^ioa 
on the subject, which ended, as all such discussions do, in confirming both 
parties in their ne^^ec^ve opinions, lliis, it appesdred to me, might liuv 
nish some entertainment to your readers, among whom 1 4afe say wiU he 
^Miud advocates for each cause; so I took the opportunity of a holidc^^ 
to lay the whde of our conference before you. I have <mly to add that 
I keep school at the viUage of Ballyde|K>b« <Qr as now generally called 
^wanton's Town, where I t^ach ready writing and aU §^ bfanohes rf 
arithmetic, and shall be happy to receive any cpm0iaii4(i with which yoit 
«r your friends think fit to honoux-*- 

:Sir, your most obedient eervant, 
Timothy Tickler. 



TI|E STEAM BOAT. 
CilNTO, IV. 



AhoUmt Canto !--^yeB, kind gentle ma'aa. 
Or air, my lord* or lady, or wboe'er 

May be my " courteous reader," Here I am 
To take a last farewell, and mildly bear 

Tby critic praise or censure, like a lamb. 
Tbis Ibuctb sball be my last I do declare. 

For as I binted in tbe Canto past, 

" Ne Sutor** — I'll not go beyond my lut. 

But as IVe taken sucb a party down, 
Tis only fair tbat I should bring them up ; 

Cove is a sunny, funny, money town, 
. But wbere its visitors ne'er stay to sup ; 

For feasts nocturnal 'tis not in renown. 
But proudly boasts of its meridian cup : 

And on a Sunday, folks of every quality 

Oo down to dine : — 'tis fiun'd for hospitality ! 
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And tniAt me^ 'tis not an unpleaBtiit tbong&t. 
To ihiiik thM after rambfing a wbole day 

Thio' soenea for pleasure's gay eiioluttitiiieiii; sought^ 
Aikl te- We're pkiddiiig hcnne our 'weary WityV 

Our dSAAet^ is not fo- be sodgliti and bought 
And oook'd and serv'd i^ ail^r ibnclr de% ;• 

Bat that the safouky stisams at (dice impart 

A rich repast, and welcome to^he heart.^ 

I thereforfthave a few dungs niQie to tellv 
Sre I my boat and passengers forsake ^ 

We're safe arrived, and so fiitf all is wefl. 
But we nknst soon another voyage make :-^ 

Time stands not still, but will at laift compell 
The fondest firiends a sad ftoewell to take : 

And pleaattte's day soon passes when we roate, 

Till evening's chilly breeses whisper " home." 

I left the paisengers upon the beach 

All hunying on to gain thei^ destin'd goid. 

Some winding npthe steep asoeat to reach 
IDevotiMiV shrine, and poor oiit all the sool 

In prayer— md' hear their fkvodtite preachen preach, 
Othersy the psngs of hotnger to ooutroid. 

Went to take knch-Hwaie parties hir'd a sail boaf. 

And some afoar^sttd some a sltoaf^d whde boct 

It happen'd that- among the mtty who 
Ca«e down to share the plewmres of the dvf, 

Tosail, iee,chat» and eat and chhik, wet« two 
Baipectable old hoasakeepSM) andthey^ 

As if the engiaa'saiilSdBWMlbHt) view 
Sat down oa that eqoivooal half way 

That makas it dMd«fbl whether ytta belong 

To 4he fidMtos^or the ptehean^hnag. 

Knowiag Oie force of hunger mi ort|drs(> 
Tbey deeni'dit pgnidattt to-pravMa a liiifch« 

Nota sttaU cndae of water aod a oniM, 
Btttieaaathtogmwa agreeable ttomanch. 

Such as cold ham and fowi,--aHd lest the fiiat 
Shottlfl uMb them thirsty, they flH^ npwftth ponch. 

And Beanish's best porter-*tWe qtnttt botUsa 

Which o'er the paddag nfead tfaiif jetty thfottles. 
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And nml^enicAtli tte teat wbereon they sat 
They thought the basket would have snog Tentaiiie^ 

VnsaeD* imtoiich*d ; — aod so it woaM/ but tliart 
An arch joang deril sood the secret gam*d, ' 

icnd while the two poor creatures were in chat 
Coaz*d oat the cosks^ and half the beTsrage drain *dy 

And wi'Ji saltwater ma<le the rest a mixture 

Hot At exactly finr a stooMioh ixtaie.^ 

And so the sequel proT'd— 'for never were 
Two wvetdied sea sick women so unwell. 

As fer some moments this unhappy pair ! 
But an the consecpieaoes which befell 

These two poor creatuiea I must here dedaxe 
My timid modest nxwe would bhubtotell — ^ 

SdSce it that they soflfared each commotion 

By landrfolk feltr— when first upon the ocean. 

One homed onto see his darling spooser , 

Praying, poor man I that he may find her better^ 

But entering'UP exp ect^llyy the house— 
Jnst atthe door en dithahUU he mether 

Adieu-jng out a gentleman ! A mouse 
Ne'er seem'd sofiighteD*d when a cat beset ber ; 

But soon composed — she answer*d his quick query — 

" My dear, 'twas only the i^othecary *." 

Another went to see his only child 

Once fair and beaudfiil-^whote eariy daw» * 

Of ygoth was loveliness itself— and smil'd 

Purple with health : and sportive ttsn fiiw» 
She bounded on» so playful and so wihl^ 

Yet innocent, as lamb upon the lawn>- 
And the sweet bod, unfidding eveiy hour. 
Gave fairest promise of a beauteonsibwezw- > 

Bat in the gay and bkMming qwing of yonth 
Came fell oonsomption's cold and nipping blast. 

And pierc'd hoR deadly as the adder's tooth, — i 
And the sweet bkMom dreop'd and^wilhet'd fast. 

Yet smiling as on angd^— for in sooth j 

Her few short years m innocence wen piss'd^ 

And her P<u« spirit trembled not with fear, 

Tho' life's hist ling'ring momenta weie so near. 
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And yet die knew not tbe wm djiog— Ac 

8lie talked of pleUttKf, andoTdi^toooMf 
And parchising new d reo i oa m d die bon 

Decay as so tmeooflCMNu of its doom^ 
That wlien the eye that watch'd her woidd swim o'er 

At the heart sick'ning thought, that in the tomb 
80 soon she must be laid— she'd gaae and righ^ 
And ask the caose, alas! and ironder why. 

Oh ! tbBse ne tarfbl nionitats when we bttid 

O'er the departing sphit— as serene 
It quits its mortal mansion, to attend. 

Death's Bommon n a nd we think on what hw been 
Its past career— its future— «id the end 

Of life's sad pilgrimage-^nnd the last soeoe 
* That ends this strange dventfol bistoy' 
lYhen heaVn appeaia— or helFsno mofe-' a mysteiy I' 

Bat haik I we hear die bugle's meny note 

Of invitation sound akmg the shoie— 
And the smoak's pitchy tohime shews the boat 

Prepar'd to cut the bony wave qnoe moNv 
And with some tfair^passengeis afloat, f 

Anzioas the harbour's beauty to eipkse. 
She tumsj and < off she goes'— «id kissing handt ' 
The Ciqpcain smiles adieu to all on ]and« 

'Menily goes the bark/ and netiily 

Go all within her : 'tis a pleasant trip 
Tosail'twizt Camden and Cariisle, and see 

These aiideot centinels lyoa tfasir ataep 
And cannon'd hattienents. There may tbey be 

For ever mdistuib'd by hostile ship; 
Nor pour their thunders ftrth— save to displi^ 
A 10ceroy's visit, or n Kii^s birth ^kj. 

Now fitodi the k)Ay heighto quick hnnyiag down 

In ftshion's iutasies the groups draw near. 
And on the burning beach the crowded town 

Peun forth its beanteous maids, vHioee eyes iq^ar 
Spaikling like diamonds in a royal crown. 

Blight, brilliant, daaMng. S ud d e nly we hear 
Masic*s soft swelling strains — and to the quay 
Th' attractive losmds soon hmxyus away, 

# 
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Aad U •* €oTe bf oUmt obanni polii^ 

V t^ ^ Mia attnicliofi— ihu aiota0 r 
With wwm Ii»d«iim'« gtiki diBiAle Ueil, 

And hea(th retMxmdiDgfrQBi its wiony sane f 
Has BMii— immiDdiul of tfa6 great btliest— 
. ToNatiire*sbomitj fidTdto add his own I 
AIm- I Unsk to own it^Heav*!! 'tistroe 
Has givlii large gil4*— and man M wy. fi»w. 

Whehi is tlis shsidy wak, the swatt xvtwat 

For tnvalida to breathe the balniy air. 
Unhurt bj cold. Of unoppicat by heat 1' . 

Alas! no snc> netreat eaa we fad there. 
IVhere are tta rural lidea with cottage neat 

O'ersfsead with roses or twieet woOdhiBe? where 
lu ' gardenk' ' aresoents,' ' bnildisga** ' sfoaies,' and 'i^acesy' 
' Its evcaing thoatie, a>d wcfamg rapes ? 

Where i^ its spacioDs tavema and hoteli^ 
Where nunk «aj v^,.aiid wealth it« waaU iopply > 

WheiB ia iiSi boacdipg hoaae,^ winch both exeelis 
For comfort, quiK and society 1 

Where are iu 'rooms.* whaoe aa[i!tons beaox and b^llas. 
May ogle* walu, ijaadiflle* asafca love aadagh? 

Wl^ere axe iu splendid baaqo^to' groaaiag tables-* 

And where., eve^ whare itscoaoh hoaaas Malatahfes h 

Where are its libtaxies lor b(A)ks akMluewa, 
Where invalids love both to be pemabgl 

Where are its ezhihitiooa* vanoaa viaw8» 
To conn<Msseurs and idlersao aaaufiag?' 

Where aca its daily aiictiona whpao we lose 
Such heavy suflM, Iran wnnt of tee fer «hoest»g? 

Where nre the theosand other gagr attcactiMMi 

That move Bfuikind, an^influeaee oar actions') p . 

Supply these i<ranlB svhiph in th0 aiater iale 
At every Spa and aea port are supplied ; 
Hang out the gay aihuwmenSsand hegdhe 
I Thespleadid votaries of wealth and pride; 

Let the swpet spaikUog ey tS pleaaure jflaile— 

6ise fwom — 'tis sadly wanted bat denied. I 
Where^can the noble stranger find a place 1 
Where can you lodge *• his Lordship" or <* her G»ce V; 



ThrSUamDodt G89 

WilIt]lMtdeUghttONekUijrlMpi»7thiife; ■• 
Sujypfy tlMse ii?atUs---«Bd Olieh fuoooediiif yM( 
\ The C)de of WBidth» Jnerettspig mora tad mote, 
Wm roll its tiMBQrM iii,-Hmd we ihall he«r 

Of OiDM fnBhwitinentg awBldDd 40 tdore. 
Yes-J npeat-^-tbeie vaiiout wantt supply— 
^ nd then ihall Core inih -GhslteiihaBi ptoudly ¥164. 

Shame qn it* lidi piroptfetorl ohi -shtaii^-^ 

Who draws the life blood from its flowisg veini, 
Without a feeling for the weighty dsia» 
It 1^ upon him lor his jeerly dniasl 
Why bnilds he not one ' bouse' at least, ' to £ime»* ' 

)Vhy not promote his own and othen' pix^Z 
Why ask a generous tenantiy to spare 
^M tt^^ ibf Jbim and for hi* f utwe heir 1 

Three lives sad one and' twenty yemi 4t SDunde 

Xike an Btendty ! — But in the gmve 
The thnie poor mortals aiMt be laid-— and bounds 

Set to tl»eir earthly tenures. Still we have 
Twenty-one years 1 Yet tbcM will iy their looxi^ 

Scarcely withaBC perception. Who'd oonoeiva ■ 
That thirty years have nearly paas'd away 
'Since France invaded us in fiastty Bay 1 

Sut I must ^ttit the subject and the places 

I've giv*o alunt* letotheis profit by it. 
I Ve shewn the way its treasures to increase^ 

Tis surely worth the trying— let them try iL 
I cannot now say more. The little epaee 
^ I've left myself fer ' home' can't new eapply it 
Besides *ii» nearly^Svt^and though * the mne' 
Jday ' feast* on < reasoii.' Han loves Meat and winei 

Andl^isBgM^ loKdianeristliegnuid 

Desideralatt of ~«B^i"^ ; it brings 
Us all together like a magic wand* 

Tho' busied with a tbcmaand other thtegSt •- 

Yet at the festive hour they aH BBMit stand 

9tiU, and then iy we aeon valtnre'swingH • 
To pounce upon the caacase with avidily» 
31ien gulph.a lea» to moisten onr aridity* 

Oo2 
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Hen MMlit good hoMour. ken tho tpiiilt toww. 
Haw onii Uit t iffuh i B Oi nd waaaof w otthg : 

Hfln ihewi die ginnniid hM a^MKHif power, 
Tliebe«ibiipaoee» ukdthe' wit* Us^feaUiff/ 

Fraile,jat,coq[aet, Meenbled at Uiis boor 
Diipla^ their taKet quite vueiefv'd togeUier* 

KiDsMoide aBd coniooe wonbip its atinM:^ 

Tbe eeal of ooBCord on eachrinl fcctlon I 

Tisofer. God be pnii'd— 'tie needy e^t, 
^ Come, CO— p wp eie I heir the bogie^e note; 
We Bnet awmy : tiie Captain wilt not wait» 

Andeee^ abeail^ crowds approach tha boat. 
Take down the bMlcets— well be aorely late I 

Hen, TbosMa, help neon with my great ooat. 
The ereoing'e chiny and the wind ie high— 
Godbleieyoaan, vy friend^ geedbfi^ goodbye. 

Now OB the beach the crowda pnoeed along 
To get on board— ahe'a at Smith Bany 's quay— 

In haete and boatle movet die meny throng. 
Some ocaroely aUe to make out the way« 

Hafittg indolg'd too fireely— wbieh waa, wrong. 
Otheia, (the hdies!) ihaking hi^da, delay 

Upon the ahon, and thinUng not of parting. 

Until the Captahi ghrea the word for atarting. 

''Come, coBMin, LaSOea— not a mament mon 
«« Can I delay— the night ia felling fiwt; . 

"Hani in. Jack,— atop a bit— there's eome on ihon 
** Still combg on,— come, gentlemen, we*re past 

" Oar time by a foil hoar — qdck, I inqpkn 

'* Yon. Now haul in the plank,— yet stay, avast, 

"I see one nmning, oh ! — ^I would not doubt him, 

«( Stop, 'tis the Sheriff— we can't go withoat hmu" 

At length she'morea, the wheel rerolTing lies. 
Yet still some lasy loiterer lags behind; 

Bat an in Tain to '<stop the boat" he cries, 
• , The Captain cannot stop, tho' well incfin'd^ 

A flood of porple fills the glowing skies. 

And nigfat's chill shade i^pnacbing fost we find* 

For home we steer, impatient of delay. 

To crown at last the pl e nme s of the day. 



The Sietan Boat. SSil 

TbtdedL wii ciowded— 4mt iiot till wciro aefttod. 

They luul not seats suflkaent — so they stood 
Or mov'd akmg, as better— some related 

Their \lay's adTonture, and the diDiiers good 
They had enjoyed — some were quite elefated. 

And could not well conceal their meny mood-^ 
But erack'd their jokes with sndi a loiul horse bnghfer. 
As must hsve made them Uosh, when mentioiiM.ailsr* 

Some smok'd segars, and in their neighbours' f^Mres 

PuTd the foil volume— but it was a joke 
Not relish'd m«ch— end which in such a place is 

Not pteasant— some oen*t bear the smeU of smoke- 
One lad was rather free of his embraces. 

For .which his' head was very nearly bioke» 
<Oria^ier broken.) He conceiv'd a ipaik 
Ought not to^ scjected in the dadc ! 

The cabm too was ctowded every wheie, 

Ahnost taiofibcsAien, Soit m many 
Dreaded the taking coU fium the niglit air. 

That they would not stay outside ; and if any 
Had chikbeo, they were sure to cram them there. 

For learof coughs, to cure which coets a pennyi-* 
And sometimes the poor infimU 'woke and bawling, 
Rais'd a duet <>f hushaby and squalling ! 

And while thro* deep Lough Mahon s gulph we go. 

In pitchy darkness— stars didn't ev'n appear— 
And thinking short would be our passage — lo t 

The engine stops— and suddenly we hear 
The Captain asking anxiously to know 

The reason— temnr seise upon all, and fear 
Strikes thro' each heart— the women so bewikl*rnig 
The men, about th^ drowning with their children! 

But 'twas soon over, and they only had 

To He to foran honror so, to put 
New Wther on the valve— the old was bad 

And worn awi^, ^ Captaitt vow'd 'twas but 
The work of a few taoments. Wewervglad 

It was no worse— the thought of being shut 
Up in a sinking boat at first alarm*dus. 
Bat soon O'Biieii's ftniles appeas*d and chann'd us. 



ion- TA^ Amukt/^ layr. 

WtmoffM len^fdHMlie OuCom booM im fim» 

Bat htm «widwv nd BMfoftiBM triM 
Oar imtieDo«-Hd] bewaiiiiigif in vun — 

The tide Ipftd lUta lo BHiph ihe ▼e6Ml Um 
Agroon d t ad hete-^dU mankg ibeH teoMUA-* 
A bog beade at aeoa ber bott flopplieir 
, Aadafiflrfltadi delay we land. Aid Hetves 
. Be pmit'd we've salQ— for aew 'fm peetelerem 

HeN doee we o«r BttitttioiU Fortfaet 
< TVd BAtore'i vwett icMocer^ Ubay eleeir 

Womldckee itlDraaqokUy. We have got 
Me o'er IheiNtik ofthe wat^fy deep» 

And fear our ooarteoaeieaderiBiaei have caught 
Oarytwmandwearinflii aad wiah^taatecyt . 

Thaireeneei mioigetfhfaMii.' A 6iaw9^tiJi^ 

It a good opiate whchaUothinfiML. . 

Farewell th^ BfObtm Boat, ttadivMreU 0'Bria«» 
And all my fellow paaengenteewell. 

Good nighl— tf e'er we aieet again, rely ott 
Myword^IahalliioC oar a d te atu fe e lelL 

Tie tine my cap of wiadom I dkoold -Ife eiW 
And grow Bore ietiow after thi* tag qpelk 

So from my weaiy Pegatiua dioBoaatipg, 

J bid adieu to ramh&ng and feooontin^i 



THE AMULET FOR 1827, 



November — the month of gloom — ^becomes a month of sunshine and 
promise in the world of literature. As soon as it appears — ^the titles of new 
books are once more heard of-— and the columns of the Courier sparkle 
with other things besides Charles Wright's champaign. — November is the 
Spring of our year — the harbinger ofthe month of feasting and of holiday, 
ftnd its productions are of a light and cheerful nature, that contrast well 
with the dark and sombre clouds that sometimes visit us. The very names 
they bear are inviting — Who could resist ** Jhrget me tu^f* presented by 
a lovely girl arrayed in innocence and beauty ? 

The first fair flower of November is call^ Amulet, — It will be in full, 
bloom in a fortnight. We possess one already — ^but it is of hot-house growth. 
In truth, the Amulet for 1827 excels its predecessor; in beauty^ interest, and 



THe AmuUtfir 1887. *3a3 

?taliie. One of the illustrations,. *^ tha Cbttage Oir)*^ is woftb £he price «0' 
,the entire volume. It is engraved by Finden, from a painting by Howard^ 
and is accompanied by some charming lines by Mrs. Hemant. 

We shall probably give a review of this volume with the other annual 
Souvenirs, in the new year's number. Wa have only space now for '' the 
«ong of the Little Bird^—ra legend of the south of Ireland,, by Mr. Groftoil^ 
Croker. It is introduced by the following remarks on the Holy Wells oC 
Ireland*-*- 

^ A& such assemblies are eomposed of those who beliieve in the perfor*^ 
.**' mance of miracles throu^ all ages of the world, legends of all descrip^ 
** tions, but more particularly those of difierent saints, are told more fre^y 
^' than under other drcumstances or in other situations.. From several 
^' so related to me, I select the following,, chiefly on accoirat of the ex^ 
'' treme simplicity of its diction. Indeed such waa the charm of this sim* 
** plicity of style over me, that at the time of hearing, I felt Iktle inclined t*: 
"^^ q,uestion the tmih of so marveUons a tale. The scenery around me may 
** hsLve had, and probably had its influence. It was a beautiful summer's 
^' evening, and weary with walking, I had sat down to rest upon a grassy 
f < bank,, close to a holy well. 1 felt refreshed at the sight of the clear cold 
^^ water,, through which pebbles glistened, and sparks of silvery air shot 
** upwards: in short, I was in the temper to be pleased. An old woman 
** had concluded her prayers, and was about to depart, when I entered 
** into conversation with her, and 1 have written the very words, in which. 
<< she related to me the legend of the song of the Little Bird." 



THE SONG or THE LITTLE BIRm 



Many years ago, there was a very relip^s and holy man, oae of the 
monks of a convent, and he was one day kneeling at his prayers in thi^ 
gagien of his monastery, when he heard a little bird singing in one of the 
xose trees of the garden,, and there never was any thing Siat he had heard 
In the world, so sweet as the song of that little bird. ] 

And the holy man rose up from hts. knees, where he was kneeling at his 
j^yers to listen to its song; for he thought he never in all his life heard^ 
any thing so heavenly. 

And the little bird, after sin^ng for some timf longer in the rose tree,, 
flew away to a grove at some distance from the monastery, and Uie holy 
man followed it to listen to its singing, for he felt as if he could never be 
tired of listenmg to the sweet song, that it was sihgii^ out of his little 
throaC 

And the little bird after that went away to another distant tree, vid sung 
there for a while,, and then again to another tsae, Mid so on in ihe^aamt 
manner, but ever farther and fSarthev awav from the monastery, and the 
holy man still following it farther and farther and farther, still list^oing 
delighted to its enchanting song. 

But at last he was obliged to give up as it was growiug late in the day> 
and he returned to the convent, and as he approached it in the evening^^ 
ttk^ sua WM settiag in the west with all the w^i beaveidf colours that 
were ever seen in sdl the world, and wheu he came into the convent, ii 
was night-falL 
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** And he wm quite surprised at every thiog be saw, for Aey wem aK 
straoffe ft^ces about him in the monastery, that be had never seen before, 
and me very pbce itself, and every thing about it, seemed to be stronee^ 
alteied; and altogether it seemed entirely different from what it waavmen 
he left it IB the morning; and the garden was not like the garden, where he 
had been kneding at lus devotions, when he first heatd £e singing of the 
Uttkbiri" 

And whilehe was wondering at all he sftw, one of the monks of thecei»* 
vent came up to him, and the holy men q^oeauoDed hnfr-^^Bre^er^what is 
the canse of all these strange changea that have taken (dace here since 
the momkig? 

* And the monk that be spoke to, seemed to wonder greatly at his ques- 
tk>n, and asked him what he meant by the ^aage since morning; fbr sure 
there was no change ; that all was just as before; and then he said, bro- 
ther, why do voa ask these strange <|ue8tions, aoid what » your name? 
for yott wear the ]aMi of our order, tlK>ugh we have never seen you before/ 

&> upon this, the holy man Ic^d his name, and that he had beeniat 
mass in the chapel m the mormag, before he bad wandered away iram 
the garden, listening to the song of a little bird, that was singing, among 
the rose trees, near where he was kaedlag at his prayers. 

** And the brother, while be was speaking, gazed, at him very earnestly, 
and then tokl him, that there was in the convent a tradition of a brother of his 
name, who had left it two hundsed yeara before; but that what had be-* 
come of him was never known." 

And while he was speaking, the holy man said, '' Mj hour of death i» 
come : biased be the name of the Lord, (or all his mercies to me, through 
the merits of his only begotten son." 

^' And he kneeled down that ver^ moment, and sakl, brother, take my 
confession, and give me absolution, (or my soul is departing " 

'< And he made his confessiOD, and received his absolutfon, and was 
anointed, and before midnight he died." 

" The little bird, you see, was an Aneel, one of the clrenibim or sera- 
phim; und that was* the way that the Almighty was pleased in his mercy 
to take to himself the soul of that holy nuuu" 



TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



.^ 



'^siL.^^ We must claim indulgence from our numerous kind 4^rre8pmident8 until 
our next number appears, which we intend to publish on the first of January i 
The Printer's devil again implores for mercy— particularly from our foir 
friend Josephine Add. In the poem " Yeruka," in page 289— instead of 

The scarilBC cudxnal vwdlU itBjet tbzoat. 
The malicious imp printed, 

The Mtrlet cardiiud sweUa itf /at throat. 
And in line 122, he has substituted head for dead. 

The title page and the table of cont^ts for the first volume will b» 
delivered witn the next number. ^^j"^ 

EKD or VOL. 1. 
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